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the finest soap in 
18 scented or not, 
as you wish, and the money 
‘is in the merchandise, not in 
the box. 


Beware 
also 
of 


Injurious 


Imitations. 
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used to sell such soaps as no 
one would touch if he saw them 
undisguised. Beware of a soap 
that depends on something out- |} 
side of it. 
Pears’, 
the world, 
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All sorts of 
stores sell it, 
especially 
druggists’; all 
sorts of peo- 
pleare using it. 
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wm WHE general terms of the ‘‘ prelimi- 
nary’ joint note to the government 

of China, which has at length been 

signed by the diplomatic represent- 

atives of the powers under definite 
instructions, and presented to Prince Ching, 
one of the Chinese peace plenipotentiaries, 
were set forth in these columns last month; 
the latest. official version thereof shows but 
few changes. The “‘penalty ’’ section does 


not demand the infliction of capital punishment 
upon princes of the blood; it asks for ‘‘ the 
severest punishment for the persons designated 
in the imperial decree of September 25, 1900, 
and for those whom the representatives of the 
powers shall subsequently designate.”’ 


The 
indemnity clause names no amount, but pro- 
vides for payment of ‘‘ equitable compensa- 
tion not only to governments, societies, and 
foreign individuals, but also to natives who 
have suffered in person or property on 
account of their connection with the foreign 
residents.’’? No method of fixing indemnities 
is specified, and in view of the known 
inability of China to meet her heavy obliga- 
tions, she is to ‘‘ adopt financial measures 
acceptable to the powers for the purpose of 
guaranteeing payment of said indemnities.’’ 

The other clauses have undergone no 
modification, and some of them are regarded 
as hard and incompatible with the principle 
of China’s sovereignty. They demand the 
destruction of the forts between Peking and 
the sea, the interdiction of the importation 
of arms and ammunition, the maintenance of 
permanent guards at the foreign legations, 
and the final clause of the note declares that 
the military occupation of the capital and 
the whole metropolitan province will not 
cease until China has fulfilled, or satisfied 
the concert of her desire and readiness to 
fulfil, the terms of the peace treaty. 

Will the powers abate their demands in 
any degree? They may, of course, do so, 
but it is important to note that the demands 
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upon China are introduced with the following 
stern and unequivocal statement: 

‘‘Tnasmuch as China has recognized her responsi- 
bility, expressed regret and evinced a desire to see an 
end put to the situation created by the aforesaid 
disturbances, the powers have determined to accede to 
her request upon the irrevocable conditions enumerated 
below, which they deem indispensable to expiate the 
crimes committed and to prevent their recurrence.’’ 

The word ‘‘ irrevocable ’’ was inserted in 
spite of the objections of the United States. 
Indeed, though Minister Conger was in- 
structed to sign the joint note, our govern- 
ment has made certain reservations in a 
formal communication to the powers. 
Beyond maintaining a legation guard it will 
not join in the military occupation, nor will 
it lend effective aid in enforcing certain 
other of the above enumerated peace terms. 
In a word, our government signed the pre- 
liminary note under protest, with great 
reluctance, and merely in order to avert a 
division in the concert and further complica- 


tions. 
oe 


Western diplomacy is rather puzzled by 
the action of Kwang Hsu, the emperor of 
China, in ‘‘ ordering ’’ his peace plenipoten- 
tiaries to sign the preliminary note of the 
powers. Signing would ordinarily signify 
acceptance, especially when the terms of a 
note are therein declared to be ‘‘ irrevoc- 
able.’’ Oriental logic is peculiar, however, 
and the Chinese emperor is not understood 
to have committed himself, in his own opin- 
ion, to unqualified acceptance of the concert’s 
demands. He accomp<~ied his decree with 
the expression of hope that some of the 
articles will be modified — that the forts will 
only be dismantled, not destroyed, that the 
legation guards will be of small size, etc. 
At the same time he authorized the assur- 
ance that guaranties would be given of the 
early and cheerful observance on the part of 
China of the conditions finally imposed upon 
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her. The negotiations are not regarded as 
ended, though it is believed that the em- 
peror’s surprising promptness presages an 
early agreement and the resumption of nor- 
mal relations with China. The next task is 
the formulation of new treaties and the 
settlement of the in- 
demnity question — 
both as to the amount 
and the method of 
raising it. The em- 
peror is anxious to 
return to Peking, but 
nothing definite is 
known regarding the 
intentions of the 
powers in relation to 
the empress -dow- 
ager, who has not 
been heard from 
lately. Certain 
writers urge that the 
powers deny her 
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recognition and 
oppose her continu- 
ation in imperial 
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London. 


authority. The 
whole situation has 
doubtless improved, 
except in Manchuria, where Russia is sus- 
pected of trying to obtain special privileges 
and a practical sovereignty by means of 
treaties with China. As this would be a 
violation of the principle of Chinese integrity, 
Great Britain and Germany, whose alliance 
contemplated such an emergency, are ex- 
pected to enter a vigorous protest. 


oe 


Secretary Hay asked mission boards in 
this country suffering losses in China by 
reason of the Boxer uprising, to file with 
him statements of property damage. Pres- 
byterians and Methodists have complied, the 
former naming their loss at $200,000 and 
the latter theirs at $240,000. These sums 
do not cover personal losses sustained by 
individual missionaries. Some of these 
personal losses were very heavy, especially 
among medical missionaries, who in several 
instances lost surgic.l instruments of much 
value. The loss in Peking amounted to 
$50,000 for Presbyterians, and $40,000 for 
Methodists. Thirteen Presbyterian chapels 
were destroyed in the Canton district, so far 
south that few here are aware any loss at all 
was sustained there. Mission boards have 
taken no official action in the matter, but it 
is the understanding between them that they 





will make no demand for indemnity, but will 
rest with simply filing the statement of 
losses, as requested to do by our government. 
An English society, which lost heavily, has 
announced that it will make no demand. 
ae e 

The action of the senate on the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty regarding the isthmian 
canal was something of a surprise both to 
the advocates and opponents of that much- 
discussed instrument. Contrary to expecta- 
tion, the treaty was ratified, and by a large 
vote, but not until after three amendments 
had been forced upon the senate by the 
powerful sentiment for a so-called all-Ameri- 
can canal. The effect of the amendments is 
to destroy the original character of the 
agreement and to convert it into something 
radically different. The chief of the three 
amendments is that urged by the late Senator 
Davis. It follows the fifth section of the sec- 
ond article of the treaty, and reads as follows: 

** It is agreed, however, that none of the immediately 
foregoing conditions and stipulations in sections num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 of this article shall apply to 
measures which the United States may find it necessary 
to take for securing by its own forces the defense of 
the United States and the maintenance of public order.”’ 

All the sections thus qualified were intended 
to insure the absolute neutrality of the canal 
at all times,—the right of an enemy of the 
United States to enter and use the water- 
way on equal terms with friendly nations. 
The construction put upon this amendment is 
fatal to the whole principle of neutrality. 
Under it, it was asserted in the senate, the 
United States is entitled to declare the canal 
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Tue Powers.—Open your mouth and shut your eyes 
and we’ll give you something to make you wise. 
— Minneapolis Journal. 

















closed to a hostile power and to make it 
part of its sea-coast line. It is explained 
that the amendment copies the exact phrase- 
ology of a clause in the treaty of Constan- 
tinople in relation to Suez, and that it gives 
Great Britain no more than Turkey (or, at 
present, Great Britain, the real ruler of 
Egypt) secured at the time of the neutraliza- 
tion of Suez. The conditions are, however, 
by no means similar. The Suez canal is 
wholly in Turkish territory, while the 
projected Nicaragua canal would not be in 
territory subject to the complete sovereignty 
of the United States. Be this as it may, 
this ‘Davis amendment wipes out the sub- 
stance of the five sections that precede it, 
and provides, not for a neutral canal, but for 
one open to all in times of peace, but “‘ all- 
American’’ in time of war between this 
country and any other power. 

Another of the three amendments provides 
for the abrogation of all the provisions of 
the old Clayton-Bulwer convention which 
were not directly and necessarily superseded 
by the new treaty. Finally, the third 
amendment strikes out the clause requiring 
the contracting parties to lay the treaty 
before the other civilized powers and to secure 
their adhesion thereto. The assent of the 
other powers, it is asserted, is not only 
superfluous but mischievous, for it implies 
the recognition of a right or interest on 
their part in the canal where none exists 
or — under the Monroe doctrine — can exist. 

The question“‘now presents itself, Will the 
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government of Great Britain accept this 
entirely different instrument? Will it 
acquiesce in the abrogation of the old con- 
vention, by which earlier British statesmen 
set great store, and will it be prepared to 
sanction the construction of a canal that 
will give the United States exclusive military 
advantages (or supposed advantages, since 
this point is vigorously contested)? The 
thoroughly revised treaty leaves Great 
Britain no rights in the canal and offers no 
quid pro quo for the surrender by her of the 
benefits she enjoyed under the Clayton- 
Bulwer agreement. The treaty still forbids 
us to fortify the canal, but the value of this 
restriction to Great Britain is slight, if not 
nil. Opinions differ as to the probable posi- 
tion of the Salisbury cabinet, but the British 
press appears to believe that the treaty in 
its new form will be declared one-sided and 
unacceptable. In that case, we are told, it 
will be the duty and prerogative of the 
senate to pass a resolution declaring the 
Clayton-Bulwer convention terminated. To 
that, however, there may be considerable 
opposition, for by its terms the convention 


is perpetual. 
Se 


The French ministry, after months of 
agitation, has succeeded in passing the am- 
nesty bill intended to mark the final appease- 
ment of France and the winding up of the 
Dreyfus ‘‘ affair.’’ The amnesty act suspends 
all civil and criminal prosecutions growing 
out of the long and furious struggle over 
the rehabilitation of Dreyfus. Those who 
are believed to be the real traitors, as well 
as the abettors of treason, the forgers and 
false witnesses who brought about the two 
condemnations of the unfortunate Jewish 
captain, cannot be tried or punished for their 
crimes. On the other hand, the heroic 
champions of truth, the gallant Colonel 
Picquart among them, are to be deprived of 
the opportunity of suing their malicious 
libelers and defamers. Whether Dreyfus 
himself will be able to secure another revision 
of his case by the court of cassation, is not 
definitely known. Some authorities believe 
that if a ‘‘new fact’’ is ever brought to 
light tending to invalidate the verdict of the 
Rennes court martial, Dreyfus will have the 
legal right, notwithstanding the amnesty 
law, to demand a retrial; but this is denied 
by equally authoritative French lawyers. 
Emile Zola, the novelist whose ‘‘ J’ Accuse ’’ 
compelled the second trial and pardon of 
Dreyfus, has made an eloquent and impas- 
sioned protest against the amnesty, but M. 
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Waldeck-Rousseau and his colleagues have 
paid no heed to the protests of the ‘‘ intel- 
lectuals.’” They have proceeded upon the 
principle that the safety of the state is para- 
mount, and that since life and property are 
taken for the good of the body politic, the 
sacrifice of honor and 
reputation may like- 
wise be demanded of 
loyal citizens. They 
believe that the 
enemies of the re- 
public — National- 
ists, Anti -Semites, 
Royalists, etc. — 
would find their occu- 
pation and influence 
gone if the ‘‘ affair’’ 
were finally buried. 
The army is still 
restive and dis- 
affected, and Senecal 
André, the minister 
of war, has had to 
discipline a large 
number of officers for 
seditious acts or utterances. The effect of 
the amnesty law may be salutary, but to 
many this appears doubtful. The amnesty, 
by the way, extends to many offenders under 
sentence for violence in connection with 
strikes, political demonstrations, and other 
unlawful disturbances. It does not, how- 
ever, apply to Deroulede and the other 
agitators who were tried several months ago 
by the senate and convicted of treason. As 
they and their associates have not abandoned 
their revolutionary conspiracy against the 
republic, they were deliberately excluded 
from the benefits of the amnesty. 
way 


The island of Crete, as a glance at the 
map will show, is the most conspicuous of 
those natural stepping-stones which lie in 
the eastern end of the Mediterranean, and 
which perhaps accommodated the civilization 
of Asia and Egypt in its passage to Europe. 
Only sixty miles of water separate the island 
from the southern extremity of Greece; its 
easternmost point is but a daylight sail from 
Asia Minor. The island contributed largely 
to the history of the Greek lands and peoples. 
It was ancient when Homer sang of its ‘‘ sea 
power,’’ and the Cretans claimed that Zeus 
himself, if not all the Olympians, were born 
among its craggy mountains. Their earliest 
king, Minos, was the center of a cycle of 
myths. He was the son of Zeus. The Mino- 
taur was his, and the Labyrinth was con- 
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structed by his orders. His code of laws 
came straight from heaven, and in time he 
came to be reckoned as the earliest of 
Grecian lawgivers. A iater development of 
the myth gave him employment after death 
as one of the judges in the under-world of 
departed spirits. The land in which these 
traditions originated has long exercised a 
fascination over archeologists, but the pres- 
ence of the Turk has until very recently 
proved a bar to any systematic excavation 
of the most promising sites. But political 
revolutions open doors to science as well as 
to commerce, and the last Cretan insurrec- 
tion, which drove out the Turks, brought in 
the scientific excavator with his spade and 
note-book. Mr. A. J. Evans, an English- 
man, who had been amusingly persistent for 
years in his attempts to upturn the soil of 
Crete, has for a year enjoyed freedom in his 
digging with exceedingly interesting and 
important results. He has found engraved 
seals bearing characters, yet undeciphered, 
which seem to antedate the oldest writings 
hitherto known. He has laid bare the 
smoke-stained stones of a palace older than 
Solomon’s. In it is a royal council chamber 
in which are the king’s massive throne and 
the stone benches of his wise men. Con- 
nected with the ruins of this palace may be 
readily traced a series of rooms and pas- 
sages, arranged upon an ingenious and 
intricate plan, all of which suggests to Mr. 
Evans that his find is none other than the 
world-famous Labyrinth which the clever 
Dedalus made for King Minos. If this 
plausible assumption is true, it is no wonder 
that the discoverer identifies the gypsum 
throne as the royal seat of Minos himself. 
If Mr. Evans keeps on at this rate his name 
will have to be bracketed with that of 
Schliemann, but really his initial discoveries 
have been so amazing that he can hardly 
hope to cap the climax unless he ships to the 
British Museum the articulated skeleton of 
the Minotaur ! 
wy 


Among the most interesting relics of 
Greek antiquity are the graceful statuettes 
of terra-cotta which have been unearthed in 
many Beotian tombs. So many of them came 
from one locality that the entire class is now 
well known by its name. These ‘‘ Tanagra 
figurines’’ usually represent single draped 
figures of women or children. Apart from 
the ease and lifelikeness of the pose, they 
have been prized by the student of historical 
costume for the light which they were sup- 
posed to throw upon the subject of dress, 

















coiffure, etc. Indeed, we have heard them 
spoken of as Greek fashion-plates, and some 
have ventured to wonder how the lady of the 
period would look if reproduced in miniature 
in realistic terra-cotta and buried for twenty 
centuries. Examples of the Tanagra figu- 
rines have been given places of honor in the 
museums of the world. Probably no Ameri- 
can museum possessed so striking a collection 
as that which the late Thomas Appleton 
presented to the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston, and which was known by the name 
of that connoisseur. The pieces were 
notable for their variety and grace, and were 
thought to be a revelation of Greek manners 
and apparel. Recent developments, how- 
ever, have thrown discredit upon them, and 
the director has withdrawn them from exhibi- 
tion. It is admitted that some of the 
supposed antiques are the most impudent 
modern fabrications. In some instances an 
entire statuette has been built up about an 
insignificant fragment of antiquity. In 
others the invention is quite baseless. Writ- 
ers and students who have built up theories 
of Greek costume upon the evidence from 
Tanagra may find it necessary to revise some 
of their conclusions when the director decides 
how much of genuine archeology was 
contained in that once conspicuous case of 
ebony and plate-glass. 


The ‘‘ anti-imperialist’’? movement has 
gained fresh vitality since the elections. 
Eminent men who voted for President 
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McKinley as a protest against the economic 
and political views of Mr. Bryan are now 
circulating a petition asking congress to pass 
a resolution pledging independence to the 
Filipinos. Distinguished Republicans, includ- 
ing ex-President Harrison and Congressman 
McCall of Massachusetts, have publicly and 
strongly declared their opposition to the 
administration’s Philippine policy and have 
espoused the doctrine that the constitution 
accompanies the flag and extends automat- 
ically, et proprio vigore, to newly acquired 
or annexed territory. An address by ex- 
President Harrison to the students of the 
University of Michigan, in which colonial and 
congressional absolutism over territory of the 
United States were vigorously denounced as un- 
American, as the offspring of commercialism 
run mad, has challenged national attention.. 

Meantime the great question has been 
argued before, and submitted to, the federal 
supreme court, though, technically speaking, 
the only issue presented was the validity of 
the tariff regulations imposed by the execu- 
tive, since the conclusion of peace with Spain, 
on Porto Rico and the Philippines. The 
federal tribunal is not called upon to decide 
whether the whole constitution is in force in 
the new possessions, but only whether that 
clause which requires that ‘‘ all duties, im- 
posts and excises shall be uniform throughout 
the United States’’ covers territory, organ- 
ized and unorganized. Attorney-General 
Griggs, representing the government, con- 
tended in a long and able argument that the 
term ‘‘ the United States,’’ as used in the 
taxation clause, includes only the states and 
such organized territory as congress chooses 
to make an integral part of the union. The 
counsel on the other side argued — and cited 
decisions tending to show — that by ‘‘ the 
United States’’ in the above clause, the 
constitution means the whole territory sub- 
ject to American sovereignty and under the 
flag of the United States. In one early case 
Chief-Justice Marshall and the whole court 
held that uniformity of duties and taxes is 
as necessary in the territories as in the 
states and that what was the territory of the 
United States was an integral part of 
the republic. In the Dred Scott case the 
supreme court declared that the power to 
establish colonies and govern them arbitrarily 
was not conferred upon the government by 
the constitution and cannot lawfully be exer- 
cised. It is believed, even by stanch Repub- 
lican papers, that the court will declare the 
Porto Rican and Philippine tariffs contrary 
to the constitution and wltra vires, but 
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Waldeck-Rousseau and his colleagues have 
paid no heed to the protests of the “‘ intel- 
lectuals.’’ They have proceeded upon the 
principle that the safety of the state is para- 
mount, and that since life and property are 
taken for the good of the body politic, the 
sacrifice of honor and 
reputation may like- 
wise be demanded of 
loyal citizens. They 
believe that the 
enemies of the re- 
public — National- 
ists, Anti-Semites, 
Royalists, etc. — 
would find their occu- 
pation and influence 
gone if the “‘ affair’’ 
were finally buried. 
The army is still 
restive and dis- 
affected, and Senecal 
André, the minister 
of war, has had to 
discipline a large 
number of officers for 
seditious acts or utterances. The effect of 
the amnesty law may be salutary, but to 
many this appears doubtful. The amnesty, 
by the way, extends to many offenders under 
sentence for violence in connection with 
strikes, political demonstrations, and other 
unlawful disturbances. It does not, how- 
ever, apply to Deroulede and the other 
agitators who were tried several months ago 
by the senate and convicted of treason. As 
they and their associates have not abandoned 
their revolutionary conspiracy against the 
republic, they were deliberately excluded 
from the benefits of the amnesty. 
way 
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The island of Crete, as a glance at the 
map will show, is the most conspicuous of 
those natural stepping-stones which lie in 
the eastern end of the Mediterranean, and 
which perhaps accommodated the civilization 
of Asia and Egypt in its passage to Europe. 
Only sixty miles of water separate the island 
from the southern extremity of Greece; its 
easternmost point is but a daylight sail from 
Asia Minor. The island contributed largely 
to the history of the Greek lands and peoples. 
It was ancient when Homer sang of its ‘‘ sea 
power,’’ and the Cretans claimed that Zeus 
himself, if not all the Olympians, were born 
among its craggy mountains. Their earliest 
king, Minos, was the center of a cycle of 
myths. He was the son of Zeus. The Mino- 
taur was his, and the Labyrinth was con- 
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structed by his orders. His code of laws 
came straight from heaven, and in time he 
came to be reckoned as the earliest of 
Grecian lawgivers. A later development of 
the myth gave him employment after death 
as one of the judges in the under-world of 
departed spirits. The land in which these 
traditions originated has long exercised a 
fascination over archeologists, but the pres- 
ence of the Turk has until very recently 
proved a bar to any systematic excavation 
of the most promising sites. But political 
revolutions open doors to science as well as 
to commerce, and the last Cretan insurrec- 
tion, which drove out the Turks, brought in 
the scientific excavator with his spade and 
note-book. Mr. A. J. Evans, an English- 
man, who had been amusingly persistent for 
years in his attempts to upturn the soil of 
Crete, has for a year enjoyed freedom in his 
digging with exceedingly interesting and 
important results. He has found engraved 
seals bearing characters, yet undeciphered, 
which seem to antedate the oldest writings 
hitherto known. He has laid bare the 
smoke-stained stones of a palace older than 
Solomon’s. In it is a royal council chamber 
in which are the king’s massive throne and 
the stone benches of his wise men. Con- 
nected with the ruins of this palace may be 
readily traced a series of rooms and pas- 
sages, arranged upon an ingenious and 
intricate plan, all of which suggests to Mr. 
Evans that his find is none other than the 
world-famous Labyrinth which the clever 
Deedalus made for King Minos. If this 
plausible assumption is true, it is no wonder 
that the discoverer identifies the gypsum 
throne as the royal seat of Minos himself. 
If Mr. Evans keeps on at this rate his name 
will have to be bracketed with that of 
Schliemann, but really his initial discoveries 
have been so amazing that he can hardly 
hope to cap the climax unless he ships to the 
British Museum the articulated skeleton of 
the Minotaur! 


Among the most interesting relics of 
Greek antiquity are the graceful statuettes 
of terra-cotta which have been unearthed in 
many Boeotian tombs. So many of them came 
from one locality that the entire class is now 
well known by its name. These ‘‘ Tanagra 
figurines’’ usually represent single draped 
figures of women or children. Apart from 
the ease and lifelikeness of the pose, they 
have been prized by the student of historical 
costume for the light which they were sup- 
posed to throw upon the subject of dress, 























coiffure, etc. Indeed, we have heard them 
spoken of as Greek fashion-plates, and some 
have ventured to wonder how the lady of the 
period would look if reproduced in miniature 
in realistic terra-cotta and buried for twenty 
centuries. Examples of the Tanagra figu- 
rines have been given places of honor in the 
museums of the world. Probably no Ameri- 
can museum possessed so striking a collection 
as that which the late Thomas Appleton 
presented to the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston, and which was known by the name 
of that connoisseur. The pieces were 
notable for their variety and grace, and were 
thought to be a revelation of Greek manners 
and apparel. Recent developments, how- 
ever, have thrown discredit upon them, and 
the director has withdrawn them from exhibi- 
tion. It is admitted that some of the 
supposed antiques are the most impudent 
modern fabrications. In some instances an 
entire statuette has been built up about an 
insignificant fragment of antiquity. In 
others the invertion is quite baseless. Writ- 
ers and students who have built up theories 
of Greek costume upon the evidence from 
Tanagra may find it necessary to revise some 
of their conclusions when the director decides 
how much of genuine archzxology was 
contained in that once conspicuous case of 
ebony and plate-glass. 


The ‘‘ anti-imperialist’’ movement has 
gained fresh vitality since the elections. 
Eminent men voted for President 
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McKinley as a protest against the economic 
and political views of Mr. Bryan are now 
circulating a petition asking congress to pass 
a resolution pledging independence to the 
Filipinos. Distinguished Republicans, includ- 
ing ex-President Harrison and Congressman 
McCall of Massachusetts, have publicly and 
strongly declared their opposition to the 
administration’s Philippine policy and have 
espoused the doctrine that the constitution 
accompanies the flag and extends automat- 
ically, et proprio vigore, to newly acquired 
or annexed territory. An address by ex- 
President Harrison to the students of the 
University of Michigan, in which colonial and 
congressional absolutism over territory of the 
United States were vigorously denounced as un- 
American, as the offspring of commercialism 
run mad, has challenged national attention.. 

Meantime the great question has been 
argued before, and submitted to, the federal 
supreme court, though, technically speaking, 
the only issue presented was the validity of 
the tariff regulations imposed by the execu- 
tive, since the conclusion of peace with Spain, 
on Porto Rico and the Philippines. The 
federal tribunal is not called upon to decide 
whether the whole constitution is in force in 
the new possessions, but only whether that 
clause which requires that ‘‘ all duties, im- 
posts and excises shall be uniform throughout 
the United States’’ covers territory, organ- 
ized and unorganized. Attorney-General 
Griggs, representing the government, con- 
tended in a long and able argument that the 
term ‘‘ the United States,’’ as used in the 
taxation clause, includes only the states and 
such organized territory as congress chooses 
to make an integral part of the union. The 
counsel on the other side argued — and cited 
decisions tending to show —that by ‘‘ the 
United States’’ in the above clause, the 
constitution means the whole territory sub- 
ject to American sovereignty and under the 
flag of the United States. In one early case 
Chief-Justice Marshall and the whole court 
held that uniformity of duties and taxes is 
as necessary in the territories as in the 
states and that what was the territory of the 
United States was an integral part of 
the republic. In the Dred Scott case the 
supreme court declared that the power to 
establish colonies and govern them arbitrarily 
was not conferred upon the government by 
the constitution and cannot lawfully be exer- 
cised. It is believed, even by stanch Repub- 
lican papers, that the court will declare the 
Porto Rican and Philippine tariffs contrary 
to the constitution and ultra vires, but 
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speculation upon the probable decision is 
somewhat unsafe. 

However, apart from the constitutional 
aspect of the question of colonialism, it is 
earnestly contended that if the United States 
cannot follow the traditional American 
policy and incorpo- 
rate the new posses- 
sions as Louisiana, 
Florida, and other 
territories were in- 
corporated, the only 
right and consistent 
alternative is the 
recognition of the 
right of the new 
possessions to inde- 
pendence and com- 
plete self - govern- 
ment. Thus, even a 
decision upholding 
the power of congress 
to govern the new 
territory outside of 
the constitutional 
limitations would not 
settle the question of imperialism or colonial- 
ism. What is legal is not necessarily right, 
wise or safe. The supreme court is the final 
interpreter of the constitution, but the 
people themselves decide the higher issues 
of justice and national morality. 


ROBERT W. WILCOX, 


Hawaiian delegate to 
Congress. 


The proposed increase of our standing army 
to one hundred thousand men, and the employ- 
ment of the greater part of this force in main- 
taining order in our insular possessions,— a 
procedure which, in the Philippines, involves 
serious warfare,—and the present partici- 
pation of our troops in the occupation of 
Peking, are facts which give pertinency to an 
exhibit recently made, relative to our pension 
system. It seems incredible that our gov- 
ernment pays to its pensioners twenty-four per 
cent of its total receipts; vet that appears to 
be the case, and the percentage is likely 
to be still greater. Itis thirty-five years since 
the civil war closed, yet the government is 
contributing to the support of about as large 
a number of persons as there were soldiers 
in the field at any time during the war. 
One would naturally suppose that the num- 
ber of pensioners would steadily decrease 
after so great a lapse of time. The records 
show, however, that there are now on the 
rolls 998,529 pensioners, an increase of 
2,010 in one year. But this increase does 
not fairly represent the situation, for there 
are still 437, 104 persons clamoring for enrol- 
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ment. During the last fiscal year 40,645 
applications were granted, 4,699 names 
were restored to the list, and 43,334 pen- 
sions expired for various causes. During 
the last thirty-five years the government has 
distributed $2,612,329,690 in pensions, A 
yearly average of over 74,000,000. The 
expenditure for this purpose last year 
amounted to $138,412,172, which was 
$107,000 in excess of the previous year, but 
considerably less than that of 1893, when 
the total reached $156,806,537, the largest 
amount for ary one year. 


A fascinating interest attaches to accounts 
of surveys of the bottom of the sea. Re- 
ports of the work of government hydrog- 
raphers in determining the best cable routes 
under the Pacific, appearing in the press, 
state that greater submarine abysses and 
corresponding higher mountain peaks have 
been discovered than were known to the 
world previous to these soundings. We 
quote from the Chicago Record: 

Previous surveys had demonstrated the feasibility of 
a cable route from San Francisco to the island of Oahu, 
in the Hawaiian group, and from Santa Barbara to 
Honolulu. The route just charted by the hydrographers 
of the expedition in command of Lieutenant-Commander 
H. M. Hodges is from Honolulu to the Midway Islands, to 
Guam, and from there to the Philippines and to Yokohama. 

Between Honolulu and the Midway Islands the bottom 
of the ocean was found to be an almost level plain of 
soft mud at apr average depth of 2,700 fathoms, and, 
according to Rear-Admiral Bradford, an ideal route for 
cable-laying. It was found necessary to deviate from 
a straight line from the Midway Islands to Guam in 
order to avoid the great depths. 

An abyss—the deepest ever found— was encoun- 








THE ConstITUTION.— ‘‘Oh, I guess I’ll wait a while 
and think it over.’’ — Minneapolis Tribune. 
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tered about sixty miles east of Guam, bottom being 
reached only after 5,269 fathoms or 31,614 feet of 
wire had been run out. Another sounding was taken 
in 5,070 fathoms cf water. At a depth of 5,101 fath- 
oms the temperature was found to be 36 degrees above 
zero Fahrenheit. The abyss.was named the Nero deep. 

For 1,000 knots from the Midways toward Guam 
the bottom was almost level, with the exception of one 
peak, which rose to within eighty-two fathoms of the 
surface. The practicable cable route was found to lie 
north of Nerodeep. It is believed that still greater ocean 
depths may be found south of the soundings east of Guam. 

Running from Guam to the Philippines the bottom 
was found to be less regular than east of Guam, the 
surface being undulating at depths of from 1,400 to 
2,700 fathoms for 600 knots. Then a mountain range 
was found, from the crest of which there was a gradual 
slope to a depth of about 3,500 fathoms, after which 
until the Luzon coast was reached, the bottom was 
nearly level. This stretch is described as insuring long 
life to cables, as the bottom is covered with soft mud. 

The route from Guam north to Yokohama was found 
to lie west of the Ladrones and east of the Bonin Islands. 
The bottom for a distance of 5,000 knots from Guam is 
described as a level plain at a depth of 2,100 fathoms. 
Then a submarine mountain range was found, one peak 
of which came within 483 fathoms of the surface, and 
which was determined to be similar in altitude and con- 
tour to the volcano of Fujiyama, near Yokohama, which 
is 12,430 feet high. 

After considerable difficulty a feasible pass across 
this range was found. This newly found mountain 
range is said by the experts of the expedition to con- 
nect the range running from the west coast of Japan to 
the Bonin Islands with the one of the Ladrones. 


= 


Under the caption ‘‘ An Unwise Spelling 


Reform,’’ Mr. Lawrence B. Fletcher sends 
the following interesting observations: 

‘* The acquisition of Puerto Rico, and the 
adoption of the spelling here used in the 
name of that island have aroused public 
attention to the existence of an institution 
of our government which is called the Board 
of Geographic Names. From a newspaper 
account of the functions of this board, I 
learn that its general policy is to adhere to 
local usage but that it does not so adhere in 
certain cases, two of which are especially 
interesting. The board decrees the elision 
of the final ‘h’ in names ending in ‘ burgh,’ 
and of the final ‘ugh’ in names ending in 
‘borough.’ The reason for making these 
changes is not at all apparent. It is true 
that a trifling abbreviation is thereby gained, 
but the instance of Puerto Rico shows that 
abbreviation is not a paramount considera- 
tion. It is true, also, that careless and 
hasty writers have long made the elisions in 
question, with or without the explanatory 
apostrophe, and that these curtailments, in 
some instances, have received general local 
sanction. But the calm, judicial mind of a 
government board might reasonably be sup- 
posed immune to the infection of such evil 
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example. In places where the shortened 
forms have not been adopted by the people 
or by the local authorities, the spoliation of 
the names is resented and strenuously 
resisted. For people in general take pride 
in local names, as they do in family names, 
and jealously guard 
every letter of them. 
To this amiable 
human weakness the 
retention of the 
many uncouth, 
foreign and ridiculous 
names that deface 
our maps must be 
attributed. Here are 
a few such names, 
most of them from 
New York and Penn- 
sylvania : 
‘‘Mattawamkeag, 
Natchitoches, Mariadahl, 
L’Erabl, Hypoluxo, With- 
lachoochee, Deakyneville, 


Love’s Cross Roads, Yreka, P 
You Bet, Yeoho, Conoco- oo Sen we 


ic 
cheague, Prairie du Chien, - 
Little Prairie Ronde, Caughdenoy, Footprints, Grand 
View on Hudson, Horse Heads, Mettacahouts, Number 
Four, Schaghticoke, Shinhopple, Painted Post, Stone 
Arabia, Applebachsville, Cornpropst’s Mills, Drei- 
belbis, Eighty-four, Foot of Plane, Forty Fort, General 
Wayne, Irish Ripple, Kishacoquillas, King of Prussia, 
Intercourse, Lovely, McSherrystown, Nether Provi- 
dence, Pit Hole City, Rough and Ready, Rush Four 
Corners, Sabbath Rest, Shickshinny, Shintown, Slab, 
Spry, Stouchsburgh, Talley Cavey, Tub, Two Taverns, 
Uwchland, Walkchalk and Wapwallopen. 

‘* All of these were names of post-offices 
at the last census, according to Rand & 
MeNally’s Atlas. It would seem, therefore, 
that a reforming board might have found 
ample material to work upon without falling 
foul of the harmless and necessary burghs 
and boroughs. For it should be particularly 
noted that these are not only parts of names 
but good old English common nouns [sic!] 
Burg is German, and ‘boro’ bears on its 
mutilated countenance no trace of relation- 
ship to any Teutonic tongue. At the very 
time when these alleged reforms are made, 
the metropolis of the country has adopted 
the word borough as the official designation 
of its component parts. Who would think 
of writing ‘ boro’ in this connection? And 
if it were written in the plural, ‘ boros,’ how 
many readers would know what was meant? 
As we do not curtail the title of the Duke of 
Marlborough, it seems rather absurd to clip 
the names of the dozen American places 
named in his honor. 

‘*The singular anomaly is presented of a 
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government which has always declined to 
interfere in the affairs of the independent 
republic of letters selecting for improvement 
the very geographic names which are formed 
from words of common speech, yet giving 
its tacit approval to the worse than super- 
fluous gutturals of 
many of our barba- 
rous Indian names. 
The ‘ugh’ in 
Poughquay is as un- 
necessary as_ the 
‘ugh’ in Southbor- 
ough. It is true 
that no one is com- 
pelled to use the 
clipped forms, but 
these have been 
adopted by the post- 
office, and that adop- 
tion, in some in- 
stances, has led to 
deplorable confu- 
sion and uncertainty. 
In the particular 
borough (Marlbor- 
ough, New York) with which the writer is 
most familiar, the short form is used by the 
post-office, the long form by the railroad and 
the local press. Once a newspaper adopted 
the short form in its heading, but the publisher 


ARTHUR S. HARDY. 
New United States Minister 
to Switzerland. 


soon found it expedient to defer to public 
opinion and restored the missing letters.’’ 


The question of congressional reapportion- 
_ment under the late census, now before the 
national house, bristles with difficulties. 
Shall the ratio be changed and the number 
of representatives be left as it stands, or 
shall the house be enlarged and the ratio be 
preserved or but slightly altered? In the 
early days of the republic a member of con- 
gress represented only 30,000 population, 
but the phenomenal growth of the population 
has made it impossible to maintain that 
standard. The house of representatives has 
steadily grown and is now admittedly un- 
wieldy, but there are objections to increasing 
the number represented by each member that 
outweigh the considerations on the other side. 
The latest reapportionment, made in 1893, 
fixed the ratio at 173,901 and increased the 
membership of the house from 325 to 357. 
The new enumeration of the population 
necessitates the adoption of a new ratio, if 
the membership is to remain the same. The 
census committee has reported a bill, intro- 
duced by Congressman . Hopkins of Illinois, 
placing the ratio at 208,868. The result 
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of this would be that Indiana, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Maine, Nebraska, Ohio, South 
Carolina and Virginia would lose one repre- 
sentative each, while Illinois, Louisiana, 
Minnesota, New Jersey, New York and West 
Virginia would gain one member each, Texas 
being the only state that would gain two 
congressmen. As no state wants to lose 
representation, the Hopkins bill is being 
vigorously opposed. There are alternative 
propositions under discussion, one fixing the 
ratio at 192,676, with 387 members, and 
another increasing the membership to 377, 
with a ratio of 197,787. 

Incidentally the serious question has arisen 
as to whether those southern states which 
have disfranchised their colored citizens 
should not be punished by having their repre- 
sentation reduced specially in accordance 
with the fourteenth amendment to the 
constitution. A bill providing for such 
punitive action has been introduced by Con- 
gressman Crumpacker of Indiana, and 
approved by leading Republican newspapers. 
The general belief, however, is that the south 
will be ‘‘ left alone ’’ and that the fourteenth 
amendment, in so far as it directs reduction 
of representation in case of disfranchise- 
ment, will remain a dead letter. Political 
reasons militate against the proposed action, 
it being regarded as certain that sectionalism 
would be revived. There are, it must be 
admitted, other and better reasons for 
‘** going slow’’ in the matter of punishing 
the commonwealths guilty of discrimination. 


all 


There has been much earnest discussion 
of the new southern problem presented 
by the wholesale disfranchisement of the 
colored citizens in Louisiana, the Carolinas, 
and other ex-slave states, by laws plainly 
obnoxious to the spirit, if not the letter, of 
the fifteenth amendment, which provides 
that ‘‘ the right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or any state on account 
of race, color or previous condition of servi- 
tude.’’ An educational qualification which 
is applied to colored citizens alone and from 
which white illiterates are exempted by a 
‘* grandfather clause ’’ is clearly indefensible 
on constitutional grounds. Of course the 
supreme court may take a broad view of the 
question and, despite its extreme disinclina- 
tion to interfere in state affairs, especially 
in such as involve the delicate and difficult 
race question, pronounce the suffrage amend- 
ment adopted by the states named above null 
and void. That would be the simplest solu- 
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tion. But whatif the supreme court decides 
that the anti-negro amendment is not 
inconsistent with the terms of the federal 
suffrage guaranties? The control of con- 

essional elections by the federal congress 
‘* force bill ’’ methods) no one now proposes. 
Even the Republican statesmen who were 
most prominent in the anti-southern agitation 
of the early nineties now acknowledge that 
in the interest of national unity and solidarity 
the south must be allowed to work out its 
salvation and solve its peculiar problems. 
Yet what has been aptly characterized as the 
‘‘ new nullification’’ (intentional evasion of 
the fifteenth amendment) is not likely to be 
acquiesced in by the north without protest. 

But what is to be done? The southern 
Democrats do not hesitate to declare that 
the disfranchisement of the illiterate blacks 
is imperative, and some of them suggest the 
repeal of the fifteenth amendment. Would 
the north vote for repeal? If not, what is 
the remedy? Certain writers have pointed to 
the second section of the fourteenth amend- 
ment as providing, if not a remedy, then, 
at least, a penalty and deterrent. That 
section declares that in the case of 
denial or abridgement of suffrage by any 
state ‘‘ the basis of representation shall be 
reduced [by congress] in the proportion which 


the number of such male citizens [as shall 
have been deprived of the right to vote] 
shall bear to the whole number of male 
citizens twenty-one 
years of age in such 


state.’’ There are 
now forty represent- 
atives in congress 
based upon the col- 
ored population, and 
after the next appor- 
tionment the number 
will be increased to 
fifty. If the second 
section of the four- 
teenth amendment 
were to be enforced, 
the south would lose 
these representa- 
tives. It would, of 
course, strenuously 
oppose thereduction. 
But is it right, and 
would it be expedient for the north to insist 
upon applying this penalty? 

Senator Chandler, of New Hampshire, ably 
argues against this proposition. He affirms, 
and with manifest truth, that the reduction 
of representation is proper where voters are 
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decreased through tests applicable to white 
and blacks like; ‘‘ but where the reduction 
is not at all of white votes, but of black 
votes only, the fourteenth amendment does 
not apply. The fifteenth,’’ he continues, 
‘* forbids that kind of a reduction. It says 
color discrimina- 
tions shall not exist, 
and congress is 
authorized to en- 
force the prohibi- 
tion. It cannot 
acquiesce in the 
crime and seek for 
a partial compensa- 
tion by reducing 
representation 
under the four- 
teenth amendment, 
which is obsolete in 
such a case.’’ Is 
there any other solu- 
tion? Senator 
Chandler confesses 
that he sees none. 


GENERAL ISAAC KAHN, 

Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary 

from Persia to the 

The convention of Walied Sateen. 
the American Federation of Labor was note- 
worthy on account of the conflict between the 
conservative members and the radical wing of 
of the organization. The federation had 
to define its attitude on these three ques- 
tions: Compulsory arbitration, trusts, and so- 
cialism. President Gompers took strong 
ground against state interference in labor dis- 
putes and any introduction of legal compulsion 
in the relations between capital and labor, and 
the convention approved his position. An 
unequivocal condemnation of trusts was 
offered and defeated, and a substitute resolu- 
tion was adopted ‘‘ urging the unorganized 
working people to organize in their respec- 
tive trades as the best means of resisting 
the encroachments of trusts and monopolies, ’’ 
and also renewing the recommendation that 
workingmen generally study the development. 
of trusts and monopolies. It has been clear 
for some ‘time, in fact, that the powerful 
labor organizations have but little sympathy 
with the anti-trust movement. They believe 
that drastic legislation against combinations 
of capital would inevitably react upon com- 
binations of labor. They also appear to 
think that it will be easier to deal with and 
extort concessions from well-managed con- 
solidated corporations than from weak, 
struggling employers of labor. 

Definite and decisive was the rejection of 
several socialistic resolutions in favor of the 
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following declarations of the federation: 

‘* The aspirations, hopes and aims of the trades union 
members are very similar to the expressed wishes of 
the greater body of socialists; namely, that the burdens 
of toil may be made lighter, and that each worker shall 
enjoy the complete benefit of that which he produces. 
That men and women ghall receive a great amount of 
liberty; that the years to 
come may be made 
brighter than the past or 
present, are the ideals of 
us all. But we take the 
position, nevertheless, 
that because of personal, 
local, national, or other 
reasons the workers of 
our country reach differ- 
ent conclusions as to the 
method of reaching the 
desired end, even though 
there may be little differ- 
ence among us as to the 
desirability of reaching 
that end. We assert as 
forcibly as we are capable 
of asserting that the 
trade union movement is 
the true and legitimate 
channel through which the 
toilers should seek not 
only present amelioration 
but future emancipation.” 


This reverses a pro- 


J. B. PIODA, 

Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary 
from Switzerland to 
the United States. 


fession of faith made by the same body at 
a convention held in Denver a few years ago. 
But, while socialism, especially of the un- 


conscious sort, is rapidly gaining ground, 
among the leaders and officers of American 
unions, there is just now a pronounced dis- 
position to emphasize the practical side, the 
moderation, the ‘‘ reasonableness’’ of the 
labor movement. 

wey 


In connection with this convention of the 
American Federation of Labor it is interest- 
ing to mark the results of a national confer- 
ence on conciliation and arbitration between 
capital and labor held at Chicago in the third 
week of last month under the auspices of the 
Civic Federation, which had already con- 
ducted several successful conferences of the 
same character. Employers, labor repre- 
sentatives, superintendents of large enter- 
prises, reformers, and economists participated 
in the proceedings, and many valuable papers 
were read. Compulsory arbitration was 
advocated and earnestly defended by the 
distinguished New Zealand legislator, Hugh 
H. Lusk, ‘‘ the father of the compulsory 
arbitration law’’ of the antipodean colony 
often called ‘‘the home of sociological 
experiments.’”” A sharp passage at arms 
occurred between Mr. Lusk and Mr. Gom- 
pers, the latter asserting the unlimited liberty 
of striking (recognized by law and courts, by 
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the way), the former affirming that such 
liberty means license and industrial anarchy. 

However, in the resolutions unanimously 
adopted by the conference at the end of its 
labors, it was affirmed that compulsory 
arbitration, aside from all other objections, 
could not be considered at this time asa 
question of practical industrial reform. At 
the same time it was recognized that the 
voluntary arbitration now in vogue was 
partial, limited, and spasmodic, and that the 
situation demanded more effective efforts 
toward the maintenance of peace and the 
prevention of lockouts, strikes, and the 
disorder too often attendant upon such 
troubles. The recommendations made by 
the conference are based upon the belief that 
the true interests of labor and of capital are 
at bottom harmonious, and that good will 
and a sincere desire to eliminate strife would 
solve the labor problem. They involve 
nothing more than the systematic and gen- 
eral application of means already abundantly 
tried and found efficacious. First, it is 
urged that employers and wage-workers 
should meet annually or semi-annually and 
enter into agreements regarding wages, 
hours of labor, apprentices, and all other 
subjects which give rise to differences. 
Secondly, it is recommended that the various 
industries should establish permanent boards 
of conciliation, to which such disputes might 
be referred as do not permit of ready adjust- 
ment between the interests immediately 
concerned. A committee of twelve was 
appointed by the chairman of the conference 
to promote the program thus outlined and 
induce each trade or industry to follow the 
example of those interests which have had 
recourse to conciliation, annual meetings, and 
trade arbitration. The committee is an able 
and representative body of men—it is 
equally divided between representatives of 
capital and labor officers — and at the end of 
a year it is to make a report to another 
national conference. So many leading trades 
have practised the methods suggested by the 
conference that a fair measure of success may 
be confidently predicted for the committee. 

One remarkable feature of the conference 
was the agreement of the speakers that the 
state arbitration boards had proved com- 
paratively useless and that hope of better 
conditions lies in ‘‘ trade arbitration,’’ with- 
out the intervention of commissioners, 
Officials, and other ‘‘ outsiders.’’ That the 
public is a party to every industrial contro- 
versy is acknowledged, but the claim is that 
its interests are best subserved by the exer- 
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cise of moral suasion. The lesson really 
taught by the failure of state boards of 
conciliation and arbitration is that a mild and 
halting form of legal intervention is little 
better than non-interference, and that we 
must intelligently and deliberately choose 
between completely voluntary ‘‘ trade arbitra- 
tion’’ and compulsory arbitration after the 
New Zealand plan. 


The difference between the American and 
the Australian view of the industrial con- 
tract could hardly be more strikingly exem- 
plified than by the decision rendered a few 
days after the adjournment of the arbitra- 
tion convention at Chicago by the supreme 
court of Illinois. The case was that of an 
employer who had discharged a workman for 
joining a trades union, and had been fined 
under a statute passed several years ago for 
the specific purpose of ‘‘ protecting ’’ organ- 
ized workmen and guaranteeing their right 
to belong to labor organizations. The 
supreme court declared the act void and 
contrary to the liberty clause of the state 
constitution. No man, it said, can be de- 
prived of his liberty or property without due 
process of law, and the rights of liberty and 
property include the right to make and ter- 
minate contracts at will. This right is 


accorded by the constitution alike to the 


employer and to the laborer. The employer 
may not be prohibited from hiring and dis- 
missing men when and as he pleases, and the 
legislature has no power to interfere with 
him or inquire into his reasons for entering 











ADVANCE OR RETREAT—WHICH ? 
If you are a Boer sympathizer revolve the picture to 
the left. If you believe in the British cause, turn it 
to the right. —Minneapolis Journal. 
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into or dissolving a contract. Similarly, the 
workman is at liberty to quit his employer 
when he pleases, with or without reason, 
and the state may not call him to account 
for his exercise of this personal right. 

It will be seen that the Illinois supreme 
court fully sustains 
the assertion of 
President Gompers 
of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor that 
the workman has the 
unlimited right of 
striking, applying 
the correlative doc- 
trine to employers 
and recognizing their 
unlimited right of 
discharge. Society 
or the state is thus 
denied any sort of 
jurisdiction in the 
premises — except 
that the constitu- 
tional guaranty of 
liberty and property 
is supposed to be socially beneficial and to 
embody the condition of general welfare 
and progress. The Australian view, as illus- 
trated by the compulsory arbitration law 
especially, is that the right. to strike is 
limited by the interest of society, and that 
the latter may intervene at any time, inquire 
into the cause of a strike or lockout, and, 
declaring it inadequate, order the resumption 


of work. 
wey 

Benjamin Franklin, who was born in Bos- 
ton in 1706 and lived there until, in his 
seventeenth year, he went to New York 
and Philadelphia seeking employment as a 
printer, had a provision in his will which has 
caused a good deal of interest and some 
contention in his native city. This provision 
bequeathed one thousand pounds to a board 
of trustees composed of the selectmen of 
Boston, and the ministers of the oldest Epis- 
copal, Congregational, and Presbyterian 
churches, ‘‘ for the encouragement of young 
mechanics.’’ This money was to be loaned 
at five per cent interest in sums of ‘‘ not 
more than sixty pounds or less than sixteen 
pounds to young married artificers under the 
age of twenty-five, who have faithfully 
served apprenticeship in Boston, so as to 
obtain a certificate of good moral character 
from at least two respectable citizens who 
are willing to become their sureties in a bond 
for the payment of the money.’’ The will 
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likewise provided that, at the end of one 
hundred years, by which time Franklin esti- 
mated the fund would have increased to one 
hundred and thirty-one thousand pounds, the 
trustees should ‘‘ lay out at their discretion 
one hundred thousand pounds in public works 
which may be judged of most general utility 
to the inhabitants, such as fortifications, 
public buildings, aqueducts, baths, pave- 
ments, or whatever may make living in the 
town more convenient to its people and 
render it more agreeable to strangers resort- 
ing thither for ‘health or for a temporary 
residence.’’ The balance was to be rein- 
vested for another hundred years. 

The trustees soon found that Franklin’s 
scheme of making small loans to young mar- 
ried artificers was impracticable. The loans 
were withdrawn, and the money invested in 
the ordinary way, but not always at five per 
cent. Now, at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century, one hundred and eleven years 
after Franklin’s death, Boston finds itself 
with a fund of three hundred and ninety 
thousand dollars on its hands, and the ques- 
tion has repeatedly arisen as to its proper 
disposition in view of the peculiar provisions 
of Franklin’s will. Ever since the money 
became available, projects of various sorts 
have been suggested. In view of Franklin’s 


evident kindliness toward young mechanics, 
it was thought that the endowment of a 
trade school would meet all the requirements, 
but the project was abandoned because of 


opposition from the labor unions. At last 
it has been practically decided to put the 
money into a workingman’s institute, to be 
known, appropriately enough, as the Frank- 
lin Institute, and to locate the building in 
either Franklin square or on the site of the 
old Franklin schoolhouse. Both of these 
sites are in Boston’s south end, a section 
once devoted to fashion and the dwellings of 
the patricians, but now passing into the 
possession of foreigners, mostly Italians and 
Irish. 

That Boston — or any other large city — 
presents an admirable field for such an insti- 
tute needs no demonstration; and the estab- 
lishment of the institute in a section of the 
city that has entirely lost its American char- 
acter should not be a bar to the successful 
inauguration and development of the project, 
for no people in Boston need the ad- 
vantages of the institute more than those 
who live in the outh end. 

It is proposed to conduct the institute on 
broad lines, as may be seen from the follow- 
ing definition of its purpose: ‘‘ To promote 
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educational measures of two principal kinds; 
first, those looking to general education, by 
classes and lectures in history and political 
and social science, and second, those looking 
to theoretical and practical instruction in 
such of the applied arts and sciences as are 
best calculated to stimulate and widen the 
intelligence, cultivate the taste, enhance the 
skill and measure of efficiency of the people 
of Boston, special regard being given to 
those who are artisans.’’ If the plans of 
the trustees are carried out, the name and 
fame of Benjamin Franklin will shine with 
greater luster than ever, and his life and 
work will become greater blessings to his 
fellow men. 
al 


An issue of the Pennsylvania Gazette, now 
the Philadelphia North American, bearing 
date during 1804, contains a letter from a 
correspondent who refers to the prevailing 
notion then extant that the Christian religion 
had about reached the end; that something 
must happen in a favorable direction, else 
such days of usefulness as it was supposed 
to have were numbered. There were, when 
this correspondent wrote, about 2,700 
churches. This is a liberal estimate. There 
were 2,340 in 1801, and their value, all of 
them together, was hardly more than 
$1,500,000. In 1901 there are 187,800 
churches, and their value is $724,900,000. 
There are in 1901 thirty-nine Episcopal 
parishes having larger annual incomes each, 
than the incomes of all Episcopal parishes in 
Americain 1800. Presbyterian benevolences 
amounted to $2,500 in 1800. Now they 
crowd $4,000,000 a year. Brown University 
secured its name on a gift of $5,000 — an 
amount so large that the whole Baptist de- 
nomination, and the whole country for that 
matter, did honor to the munificent donor. 
Baptist educational institutions in 1900 were 
worth $45,000,000. There are a score of 
Methodist annual conferences that contain 
more ministers each than there were Meth- 
odist ministers in the whole country when 
the Pennsylvania Gazette correspondent 
wrote. There were 450 Lutheran churches 
in America in 1800. Now there are 10,908, 
an increase of twenty-five fold. Lutheran 
membership during the century increased 
eighty fold, or more than six times as fast 
as the population, and the population growth 
of America astonishes the world. Congrega- 
tional home mission work began seventy-five 
years ago. There were then 150,000 Con- 
gregationalists. Now there are 629,874. 
There are five times as many children in 
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Roman Catholic schools today as there were 
members of all Roman Catholic churches one 
hundred years ago, and the 11,638 Catholic 
clergy of today are five times as many as 
there were ministers of all religious bodies 
at the beginning of the century. When the 
Pennsylvania Gazette man wrote there was 
not a missionary society in America. Now 
the missionary societies of America receive 
and spend $25,000,000 a year. 

It took $287,000,000 to pay the running 
expenses of all the churches of the United 
States last year. It took $8,991,000 to 
maintain the churches of New York city 
alone; $4,771,000 those of Philadelphia, 
$2,600,000 Chicago, $2,219,000 Boston, 
and so on. These enormous figures do not 
include new structures, mission contribu- 
tions, or general charities. It costs 
$14,600,000 to maintain all Episcopal 
churches a year, $20,375,000 all Presby- 
terian, $12,348,000 all Baptist, $26,267,000 
all Methodist, $31,185,000 all Roman Cath- 
olic, and $7,250,000 to buy lesson papers, 
libraries, presents, etc., for all the Sunday- 
school scholars. 

People who belong to the Church of Eng- 
land give $37,300,000 a year in voluntary 
offerings, and the government, directly and 
indirectly, gives $28,775,000 a year. The 
maintenance of the Free Churches of England 
comes to $25,800,000 a year. The money 
voice of Christianity of 1901 is considerably 
above $1,000,000,000_a year. 

The church in all America having the larg- 
est annual income is St. Bartholomew’s 
Episcopal, New York. Its income amounts 
to about $200,000 a year; that of historic 
Trinity parish in the same city $168,000. In 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia there 
are many Episcopal churches having annual 
incomes from $50,000 to $130,000 each a 
year. The largest Presbyterian church is 
the Brick, New York, with $116,000 income, 
and the second largest is the Second, of 
Indianapolis, with $85,000. The Fifth 
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Avenue, New York, of which the Rev. Dr. 
John Hall was so long pastor, has an income 
running from $60,000 to $75,000 a year. 
Chicago Presbyterian churches hardly reach 
$50,000 a year, any of them. The largest 
Congregational church is the Old South, Bos- 
ton, with $55,000 
income. Income of 
Methodist churches 
is small in compari- 
son. The largest is 
that of the Madison 
Avenue, New York, 
$39,000. The larg- 
est Baptist is the 
Fifth Avenue, New 
York, where the 
Rockefellers attend. 
Its income last year 
was $145,000, but 
that was rather ex- 
ceptional. 

American people 
pay $2,000,000 
year for Bibles, 
$500,000 a year for 
hymn and tune 
books, $60,000 a year for prayer books, 
and $11,750,000 for religious periodicals 
and other Christian literature. Methodists 
North alone pay into their two Book Con- 
cerns in New York and Cincinnati over 
$8,000,000 each four years, and since their 
establishment in 1848 have paid to them 
almost $70,000,000. 

These figures, compiled by Eugene M. 
Camp, are filed with the copy of the Penn- 
sylvania Gazette which contains the corre- 
spondence referred to, in order that the 
searcher of 2001, whoever he may be, may 
have something interesting to write about; 
something tangible for striking comparisons. 


DANIEL C. GILMAN, 


New President of the Na- 
tional Civil Service Re- 


form League. 


There is forming an evangelistic committee 
which aims at a gospel campaign that shall 
cover the land, and labor as long as there 
j It started in 

New York, with leaders in almost all 
4 _ evangelical bodies behind it, and com- 

- mittees as carefully made as in a 

political campaign are getting into 

working shape in many cities. There 
is no intention to hold mass meetings 
outside the churches. The movement 
is distinctively within the churches, 
and aims to awaken everybody and 
everything to larger conceptions of 
duty toward neighbors in carrying to 
them the message committed to the 
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churches by Jesus Christ. The Moody influ- 
ence is with the movement, and the Rev. 
Campbell Morgan, who comes to America to 
become part of the Northfield Extension, will 
lend his aid. Before him, however, the 
Rev. F. B. Meyer is to arrive in March, 
fresh from the English campaign, and will 
visit American cities of the south and west. 
All elements are joining in this gospel move- 
ment, and at this writing it is gaining 
strength rapidly. 


There is to grow out of the Ecumenical 
Conference on Foreign Missions, held last 
spring, a missionary information trust. As 
a combination it is not, however, likely to 
injure anybody. There are certain facts 
about missions which boards cannot collect 
as well as can outside agencies, and there 
are certain other facts about them that it is 
a waste of time and money to have collected 
by a score of agencies. The proposition is 
to form a society—the name is not yet 
selected — which will perform this common 
work for all boards and all religious periodi- 
cals; to form in this country, in short, a 
headquarters for missionary information that 
shall be as broad as the world and free to all 
who desire its material. A foundation for 
the organization has been laid in the zealous 
labors of the Rev. Dr. J. S. Dennis. An 
annual outlay of ten thousand dollars will 
be required. There will be a few sources 
of revenue, but contributions will be needed 
in part. It is purposed to have all missionary 
societies in the United States and Canada 
having work in foreign fields represented in 
its executive, but the organization will not 
be dependent upon these board officials for 
its initiative. 

=e 


Baptists are making remarkable strides in 
eastern Cuba. The American Baptist Home 
Mission Society was the first to enter Santiago 
from the United States, and the first to plant 
in that city a considerable church and to cover 
eastern Cuba with a comprehensive mission- 
ary system. Recently there have been 
baptized into membership with these churches 
three of the best known and most influential 
men in eastern Cuba, and their uniting with 
it has given to Protestant effort there a 
standing which it never had before. Dr. 
Jose M. Cabrera was perhaps the ablest of 
the speakers in the Cuban party at Harvard 
last summer. He has now become an 
evangelist of the Baptist. Home Mission 
Society, and will labor in eastern Cuba. 
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Western Cuba, including Matanzas and 
Havana, is being fostered in mission work by 
the Baptists of the South. 
wey . 
The committee on the revision of th 

Westminster Confession has now held two 
meetings and is to hold a third in Washing- 
ton on the 12th of this month. The com- 
mittee’s finding is unanimous that some 
changes in the confession are desired by the 
Presbyterian body to which it belongs, and 
it has voted so to report to the General 
Assembly meeting in Philadelphia in May. 
The meeting next to be held is for the 
purpose of formulating that report. 


owes 


By the death of Moses Coit Tyler, Chau- 
tauqua has lost an efficient councillor and 
an enthusiastic friend. He was greatly inter- 
ested in Chautauqua’s educational work from 
the first, and at the time of his death was a 
member of the Educational Council of the 
Chautauqua System of Popular Education. 
It will be remembered that Professor Tyler 
appeared at Chautauqua three times. Dur- 
ing one Assembly season he spent three 
weeks as a regular instructor in the School 
of English Literature, and twice he gave 
courses of popular lectures for a week. In 
personal intercourse one seldom found a 
more enthusiastic advocate of the value of 
Chautauqua as an educational factor among 
thepeople. Mr. Tyler 
had been professor of 
history in Cornell 
University since 
1881. From 1867 
up to that date he had 
been a member of the 
faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 
He was a graduate of 
Yale, he entered the 
ministry at one time 
and served for a time 
as literary editor of 
The Christian Union. 
Among '_ well-known 
publications from his 
hand may be men- 
tioned ‘‘ History of 
American Literature 
During the Colonial Time,’’ ‘‘ Manual of 
English Literature,’’ ‘‘ Literary History of 
the American Revolution,’’ ‘‘ Brawnville 
Papers,’’ ‘‘ Three Men of Letters,’’ ‘‘ Life of 
Patrick Henry,’’ and ‘‘ Glimpses of Eng- 
land.”? He died in his sixty-fifth year. 


THE LATE 
MOSES COIT TYLER. 





GEOGRAPHY FROM HOMER TO COLUMBUS. 


BY FREDERIC 


}EOGRAPHICAL knowledge, from 
Homer to Columbus, is everywhere 
mingled with the wrecks of anti- 
quated opinions, broken-down the- 

=== ories, and discarded systems. Among 
these ruins, as we view them from our van- 
tage-point of time and superior opportunities, 
there appear many conceptions so crude as 
to provoke a smile. Yet that smile should 
be one of sympathy rather than of scorn; 
for beneath a sea of errors there flows a 
deep current of truth which commands the 
profoundest admiration of modern scholarship. 
Even the wildest and most fantastic ideas 
set forth by the ancients were the labored 
products of some man’s best thought, and 
as such are worthy of respectful considera- 
tion. 

The geography of Homer and of his age is 
involved in great obscurity. There are no 
sources of information except poetry; and 
so much early Greek literature is of uncer- 
tain date that it cannot be relied upon to 
convey an accurate idea of the geographical 
knowledge of the time. The best evidence 
indicates that the Greeks of Homer’s time 
believed the earth to be a flat, round disk 
floating in the ocean. The inclination of the 
earth’s surface toward the sun was accounted 
for by supposing the disk to be less submerged 
on its southern than on its northern side. 
Near the center of this disk were located 
the lands of civilization— Egypt, Greece, 
and Phoenicia — collected about the Mediter- 
ranean sea. The Aigean was the focus of 
the earth. Beyond it the woiid was ever 
less distinctly known until it ended in ‘‘ an 
horizon of pure ignorance.’’ The border 
was girdled by the deep-flowing river Oceanus 
in which were located Elysium, Ethiopia, the 
Fortunate Isles, and the land of the Hyper- 
boreans. Beyond Oceanus was a terra 
incognita —the realm of dust and darkness 
and spirits of the dead. Somewhere in these 
border regions the hemisphere of Heaven 
joined the hemisphere of Tartarus or the 
under world; for the plane earth was sup- 
posed to cut the great cosmic sphere squarely 
into halves and to shut out all light from Tar- 
tarus. Herodotus and the philosopher Anax- 
agoras differed from contemporary opinion 
by holding that the circumfluent Oceanus 
was merely a Homeric myth, and that the 
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disk of earth really terminated in empty 
space. 

The origin of the, idea that the earth is 
spherical has not been determined. The 
Homeric age was certainly not responsible 
for it. Ignorance of the earth’s shape is 
betrayed by the prevalent idea that the rising 
sun appeared much larger to the people of 
India than to the Grecians, and that the 
setting sun presented the same phenomenon 
in Spain. For example, Ctesias in the fifth 
century B. C. asserts that the rising sun 
appeared ten times as large in India as in 
Greece. Of course the explanation offered 
for this disparity was that India lay near the 
edge of the disk around which the sun 
pursued his circular course, and so was much 
nearer the rising luminary than was Greece, 
which was centrally located. Revolve about 
a plate a marble ina plane at right angles 
to the flat surface of the plate, and you will 
have the substance of this primitive theory. 

We know that the sphericity of the earth 
was taught by the Pythagoreans in the sixth 
century B. C.; and the doctrine was prob- 
ably included in Pythagoras’s own teach- 
ing, as it was a little later in that of 
Parmenides, the founder of the Eleatics. 
Pythagoras left no writings, but Diogenes 
Laertius quotes an authority to’ the effect 
that Pythagoras asserted the earth to be 
spherical and fully inhabited, so that there 
were antipodes ‘‘ to whom that is overhead 
which to us is underfoot.’’ As has been 
frequently pointed out, however, the enun- 
ciation of this theory can constitute no claim 
to scientific acumen. The earth was regarded 
as a sphere because the sphere is the most 
perfect geometrical figure; it was at the 
center of the universe because that is the 
position of honor; it was held to be motion- 
less because motion is less dignified than 
rest. Belief in the sphericity of the earth 
did not displace the idea of a circumfluent 
ocean on which men were already beginning 
to conceive it would be possible to sail from 
shore to shore by two diametrically opposite 
routes. It is worthy of note that this theory 
of circumnavigation, first advanced by the 
Greeks, was never wholly lost to view, al- 
though the navigator who was to put it to the 
supreme test was not born for almost a score 
of centuries. Plato and Aristotle adopted 
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the Pythagorean view of the form of the 
earth and did much to make it popular. The 
latter, in his treatise ‘‘ De Caelo,’’ cites 
three distinct grounds upon which was based 
the theory of the earth’s sphericity: (1) the 
tendency of all things to seek the center, (2) 
the unvarying circularity of the earth’s 
shadow at eclipses of the moon, (8) the pro- 
portionate change in the altitude of the stars 
resulting from change in the observer’s 
latitude. Beyond these facts the science of 
today cannot go, except that it has added 
the conclusive proof which comes from 
circumnavigation. In spite of the manifest 
soundness of Aristotle’s propositions and the 
practical unanimity with which the best 
thinkers accepted them, it is improbable that 
the doctrine became widespread among the 
people in either classical or medieval times. 

Although Plato gives no estimate of the 
size of the earth, he seems to imply that it 
was of immense dimensions. In ‘‘ Phedo’’ 
he likens the nations settled around the 
Mediterranean to ‘‘ ants or frogs dwelling on 
the margin of a pool.’”’ This conception 
was disputed by Aristotle who regarded the 
earth as a very small and insignificant portion 
of the universe. The calculation of the 
real size of the earth was a very slow 
and difficult process, but at the same time 
an exceedingly important factor in the evolu- 
tion of western discovery. Aristotle states 
that the mathematicians of his day (fourth 
century B. C.) estimated the earth’s circum- 
ference at four hundred thousand stadia. 
Archimedes (born about 287 B. C.) puts the 
current reckoning at three hundred thousand 
stadia. How these figures were obtained 
we do not know, nor can we ascertain their 
English equivalents; for, though the Greek 
stadium is known to have comprised six 
hundred feet, yet the length of a Greek foot 
is uncertain because of a peculiar system of 
double standards, the Olympic and the Attic. 
The first measurement of the: earth based 
upon methods now understood was made 
about the middle of the third century B. C. 
by Eratosthenes, the librarian at Alexandria. 
By comparing with the angular distance the 
linear distance between Syene — a city under 
the tropic—and Alexandria, he computed 
the earth’s circumference to be about 250,- 
000 stadia. It is generally agreed that 
Eratosthenes’s figures were equivalent to 
25,200 geographical miles—the correct 
measurement being 21,600 miles. Posido- 
nius of Rhodes (B. C. 135-51) made a 
calculation which is reported by Cleomedes 
as 240,000 stadia and by Strabo as 180,000 
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stadia. The latter measurement (about 
18,000 geographical miles) more nearly 
accords with views of Posidonius elsswhere 
expressed. This estimate, like that of Era- 
tosthenes, surprises us by its approximation 
to accuracy. 

Closely connected with these speculations 
was the all-important question as to the 
relative amount of land and water which 
would be encountered by one who should set 
out to travel around the globe. Aristotle 
had said that the two extremities of the 
great land system in the northern hemisphere 
might not be far apart, which was saying 
that the distance from Spain to India might 
be very short. Eratosthenes contended 


that, were it not for the immense extent of 
the Atlantic ocean, one might sail from Spain 
to India on the same parallel of latitude. 
He further expressed his views thus: 


** Our oikoumené (land area surrounding the Mediter- 
ranean) occupies about one-third of the earth’s circum- 
ference. On the parallel of Athens the whole 
circumference is about 200,000 stadia, of which 
distance 70,000 stadia are occupied by the land stretch- 
ing from Spain to India.’ 


Measured a few degrees farther south this 
estimate would have been entirely correct. 
But the lack of certainty tempted geogra- 
phers to propound new theories at pleasure; 
and, very naturally, the hope that the water 
expanse was not so great as to preclude 
circumnavigation led most writers to cone 
tinue to increase the land at the expense of 
the sea. As we view it now, it was doubt- 
less fortunate that men went farther and 
farther in this error since it prepared thé 
way for the expedition of Columbus— an 
enterprise which certainly would not have 
been attempted at so early a date had the 
approximate correctness of Eratosthenes’s 
figures been understood. 

The next step in this process of “‘ land 
projection ’’ was taken by Posidonius who 
estimated the circumference in the latitude 
of Gibraltar at 14,000 geographical miles, 
and affirmed that the distance was covered 
half by water and half by land. Passing 
over many centuries we arrive at what must 
be considered by far the most important of 
all estimates upon this point, 7.e., that made 
by Toscanelli, an Italian geographer, a con- 
temporary of Columbus. Toscanelli formed 
an estimate of the earth’s circumference 
which was less than 124 English miles in 
excess of the true measurement. He affirmed 
the circumference in the latitude of Lisbon 
to be 19,500 miles, of which 13,000 miles, 
or two-thirds, represented the land distance 
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and the other 6,500 miles, ‘or only one-third, 
the water to be crossed in passing from Spain 
to Cathay (China). Toscanelli thus elongated 
Asia by almost the entire width of the Atlan- 
tic ocean. JZaiton, the easternmost city in 
Toscanelli’s China, would thus fall in Lower 
California, and the east coast of Cipango 
(Japan) would fall in the Gulf of Mexico. 
For this error, however, Toscanelli had 
numerous precedents among which perhaps 
the most notable was the calculation of 
Marinus of Tyre, a quaint geographer of the 
second century A. D. From the testimony 
of some silk traders who had traveled along 
caravan routes to China, the Tyrian had con- 
cluded that the known oikowmené occupied 
fifteen hours of the sun’s apparent course, 
leaving, therefore, little more than one-third 
of the earth’s circumference to be traversed 
by the westward voyager. Such an idea 
Toscanelli formulated, and such was the 
burden of the famous letters sent by him to 
the great discoverer. Western Europe was 
thus stretching forth more and more toward 
eastern Asia.- And when later a belief in 
the existence of two great islands in the 
Atlantic —Cipango and Antilia — was fully 
developed, a map of the world according to 
the views of Marinus and Toscanelli presented 
to the sailor a singularly inviting aspect. 
With scarcely a third of the globe’s circum- 
ference to be traversed, and with the two 
great islands for resting-places, the difficulty 
of the Hispano-Indian voyage seemed mate- 
rially reduced. And yet, after all, this 
brilliant conception evolved by the long line 
of inquirers from Aristotle to Toscanelli was 
but a theory which could be defended and 
attacked with almost equal reason. No 
indisputable proof could be produced on either 
side; hence the interminable character of 
the geographical controversies of the middle 
ages. 

There were in general two theories 
respecting the distribution of land and 
water areas on the globe. One— the con- 
tinental— which regarded the seas as so 
limited that they were really nothing: more 
than inland lakes; the other — the oceanic 
—which regarded the lands as relatively 
insignificant in extent and hemmed in on all 
sides by enormous exparises of water. Asa 
logical outgrowth of the continental theory 
there grew up a belief in vast bodies of 
land occupying quarters of the globe opposite 
toeach other. For example, the geographer 
Macrobius at the close of the fourth cen- 
tury A. D. was teaching that the earth 
contained four great land areas, two in the 
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northern and two in the southern hemi- 
sphere — that is, that the globe was divided 
into four segments by two broad belts of 
ocean, one occupying the region of the 
equator, the other the region of a great 
circle at right angles to the first. From 
this conception it was but a step to a belief 
in the existence of antipodes, 7.e., lands in 
the quarter diametrically opposite the Medi- 
terranean group. Finally it was urged that 
these lands were inhabited. In the country 
of these far-away people, according to the 
logic of the day, trees would grow down- 
wards, rain and snow would fall upwards. 
These were indeed strange conclusions, and 
the vulgar mind shrank from accepting 
them. In fact, the entire theory of the 
sphericity of the earth came near being cast 
aside, so far as all except the philosophers 
were concerned, because of the insistence 
of the latter upon what seemed so palpable 
an absurdity as the existence of men who 
walked upon the lower convex surface of 
the sphere ‘‘ as a fly walks on the ceiling.’’ 
This theory was especially obnoxious to the 
middle age theologians, who were shocked 
at the idea that somewhere on the surface 
of the sphere there existed a race of men 
who were not descended from Adam, and 
who were, therefore, outside the scope of 
human redemption. With manifest disgust 
the worthy Lactantius, a churchman of the 
fourth century A. D., exclaims: 


** What fool believes that there are men walking 
with their feet higher than their heads? or that objects 
which with us lie on the ground are there suspended 
from it? or that trees and plants spring downwards, 
and that snow, rain, and hail fall upwards? The hang- 
ing gardens of Babylon, forsooth, need no longer be 
accounted among the world’s wonders. If this philos- 
ophers’ nonsense were true, half the globe, with all its 
fields, seas, cities, and mountains, were one vast 
hanging garden.”’ 

This was the verdict of the dogmatist as 
opposed to the reasoning of the philosopher ; 
and, as is usually the case, in the popular 
mind the dogmatist had right of way. The 
sphericity of the earth was admitted by St. 
Augustine, but he had no tolerance for the 
idea that men could inhabit lands on the 
opposite side of the earth. Indeed, what 
the church fathers so persistently opposed 
was not so much the idea of the existence 
of such lands as the theory of their habita- 
tion. Among later participants in the 
controversy were two of the most famous 
churchmen of the middle ages — Isidore of 
Seville (seventh century) and the Venerable 
Bede (eighth century). The former strenu- 
ously denied the habitation of the antipodes; 
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the latter not only accepted the habitation 
theory but even went so far as to declare 
that between the two worlds there could be 
no possible communication. In spite of all 
the attempts to crush it out as heresy, the 
theory of a spherical earth and inhabitants 
on the side opposite to Europe continued to 
live in men’s minds. During the revival of 
geographical speculation which took place 
in the thirteenth century, the theory of many 
inhabited lands won a signal triumph by 
gaining the unequivocal sanction of the two 
great leaders of contemporary thought — 
Albertus Magnus, a German Dominican friar, 
and Roger Bacon, a Franciscan friar of Ox- 
ford. Albertus rejected Isidore’s doctrine 
of the uninhabitability of the torrid lands, 
and refuted the idea that men could not 
live in the antipodes without tumbling off 
into space. Hefurther declared, in harmony 
with Bede before him, that, owing to the 
vast expanse of waters in the equatorial 
region, the inhabitants of the antipodes 
could not communicate with the known 
world. And in the ‘‘ Opus Magnus’”’ Roger 
Bacon was saying: 

‘Though the oikoumené of Ptolemy be confined 
within one-fourth of the globe’s surface, more of that 
surface is really habitable. The habitable surface of 
the earth must be considerable and that which is 
covered with water but small.’’ 


Another disciple of the continental theory 
in classical times was Cicero, who based his 
cosmic system chiefly upon the investiga- 
tions of Eratosthenes. Although he indulges 
in speculations concerning the number and 
size of habitable surfaces on the globe, in 
general he confines himself to the Aristote- 
lian doctrine of two oikowmenai—one in 
the northern, the other in the southern 
hemisphere—separated by an equatorial 
belt of ocean. In the last book of the 
**Republic’’ the younger Scipio is repre- 
sented as relating a dream wherein the elder 
hero of the name, Scipio Africanus, convey- 
ing the youth to the lofty heights of the 
Milky Way, endeavors to show him the 
futility of fame by directing his attention to 
the regions upon the earth to which his name 
could never penetrate. ‘‘ Thou seest,’’ ex- 
claims the rugged old warrior, ‘‘ in what few 
places the earth is inhabited, and those how 
scant; great deserts lie between them, and 
they who dwell upon the earth are not only 
so scattered that naught can spread from 
one community to another, but so that some 
live off in an oblique direction from you, 
some off toward the side, and some even 
dwell directly opposite to you.”’ Such a 
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revelation as this was calculated to daunt 
even the conquering spirit of the Augustan 
age. A century earlier (first B.C.) the 
greatest geographer of the time, Strabo, 
had discouraged the rising, though feeble, 
spirit of western discovery by affirming that, 
considering contemporary facilities for 
navigation, the distance from Spain to India 
was entirely too great to be traversed. 
And yet there is much truth in Humboldt’s 
assertion that Strabo, of all the classicists, 
most clearly foreshadowed the discovery of 
America. After a long life of travel, the 
old Greek sat down in the eighty-fourth year 
of his life to write the geography of the 
world. After speaking at length of a Terra 
Australis, he thus suggests the existence of 
a Terra Occidentalis: ‘‘There may be in 
the same temperate zone two and indeed 
more inhabited lands, especially nearest the 
parallel of Shine (Athens), prolonged into 
the Atlantic ocean.’’ About the same time 
the stoic Seneca, in the spirit of a philos- 
opher, was making sport of Strabo’s fears 
of the great ocean. ‘‘ For what is it,’’ 
inquires the stoic, ‘‘ that lies between Spain 
and India?’’ The reply is unhesitating: 
‘The space of but very few days’ sail, if 
the wind be favorable.’’ And then there is 
Seneca’s immortal prophecy: ‘‘In tardy 


years the epoch will come in which the ocean 
will unloose the bonds of nature, and the 
great earth will stretch out, and the sea will 
disclose new worlds; nor will Thule be the 


most remote of the globe.’’ At least two 
copies of this passage, which is part of a 
chorus in the tragedy of ‘‘ Medea,’’ are 
extant in the handwriting of Columbus; and 
in a copy of Seneca’s ‘‘ Tragedies ’’ pub- 
lished at Venice in 1510, bought at Valla- 
dolid by Ferdinand Columbus in March, 1518, 
and now to be seen in the Biblioteca Colom- 
bina at Seville, one finds in the margin near 
the passage quoted a significant note added 
py the discoverer’s son: ‘* Hee prophetia 
expleta é per patre meus cristoforu colo almirate 
anno 1492.’’ 

The ablest exponent of the oceanic or 
** wet ’’ theory in ancient times was Pompo- 
nius Mela, just as the most ardent and 
successful advocate of the continental or 
‘* dry ’’ theory was Claudius Ptolemy. Mela 
wrote his book and constructed his map 
about 50 A. D.; Ptolemy set forth his views 
about a hundred years later. In Mela’s 
book we read: 

**The surface of the earth is girdled about the 


middle on all sides by the sea. In the same way it is 
divided into two parts from east to west, which parts 
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are called hemispheres; likewise it is marked off into 
five zones. Unendurable heat prevails in the middle 
zone, frosts in the extreme zones, but the two temper- 
ate zones are habitable. Of these latter the autoch- 
thones inhabit the one, we inhabit the other.’’ 


Of the eastern coast and the interior Mela 
knew less than Ptolemy, but of the Atlantic 
coast he knew more. This may well be 
explained by the respective residences of the 
two men— Ptolemy in Egypt and Mela in 
Spain. In the unvisited regions on all sides 
of the world Mela imagined vast seas, Ptole- 
my imagined vast deserts. Ptolemy repre- 
sents the transition from ancient to medieval 
geography. He accepted the view that the 
circumference of the earth was half land 
and half water; and his opinions upon this, 
as well as other matters, supported by 
numerous observations and measurements, 
largely dominated the geographical thought 
of the middle ages. By Ptolemy’s time 
enough was known of Africa to destroy 
Cicero’s hypothesis of an equatorial girdle of 
water. Africa was known to extend south 
of the equator; and, as if to cut off all hope 
of reaching India by coasting around Africa, 
Ptolemy confidently asserted that the latter 
continent extended unbroken to the south 
pole. The great importance of this theory 
lay, of course, in the fact that it forced the 
conclusion that if India were ever to be 
reached from Europe by sea it must be by a 
westward voyage across the Atlantic. 

We have sketched but a very small number 
of the geographical theories which the think- 
ers of Greece and Rome and medieval Europe 
produced. As geographical knowledge ad- 
vanced, many hitherto accepted views had to 
be abandoned, but their places were never 
long left vacant. To ascertained fact was 
added prophecy — prophecy which was won- 
derfully sustained by later developments. 
The poets caught the spirit of the scientists 
and sang of the glories of the earth which 
were yet to be made manifest to the sons of 
men. Throughout all medieval times Europe 
was casting her eye ever more wistfully 
across the western ocean and only waiting 
for her sons to grow wise enough and brave 
enough to solve the mystery of the Mare 
Tenebrosum. At last, toward the close of 
the fifteenth century, there appeared one 
who was destined to draw back the curtain 
from the western world and ‘‘ multiply the 
earth by two.’’ But the work of Columbus 
was not entirely hisown. All the philosophic 
speculations and scientific ideas and poetic 
fancies of the past were placed at his service. 
How was this done? 

Among the hundreds of interesting volumes 


to be found in the Biblioteca Colombina at 
Seville there is one that surpasses all the 
rest in the estimation of the historian. 
This book — known as the ‘‘ Imago Mundi’”’ 
—was first printed without indication of 
time or place, but in all probability the place 
was Paris and the time somewhere between 
1483 and 1490. The compiler of the book 
was Pierre D’Ailly, commonly known as 
Alliacus, a schoolman of the University of 
Paris. Aside from his reputation as a 
scholar and writer, D’ Ailly had become noted 
as the president of the commission which 
condemned John Huss to be burned. The 
‘* Imago Mundi”’ had no claim to originality. 
It set forth few new ideas and only toa 
very limited extent even the author’s per- 
sonal convictions. It was merely a compila- 
tion of all that the classical and medieval 
philosophers and scientists and poets had 
handed down to posterity with reference to 
the size, shape, and general configuration of 
the earth. Through this medium Columbus 
received his heritage from the past; and 
fortunate indeed it was for the progress of 
western discovery that D’Ailly’s book was 
such as it was, and not merely one more 
system of doubtful theories spun from the 
fanciful brain of its author. Upon a few 
points, however, D’Ailly took occasion to 
express his own conclusions as well as to 
incorporate the results of many investiga- 
tions which had been made long after the 
production of the texts which he was edit- 
ing. Among other things he insisted that 
the oikowmené was much larger than Ptolemy 
had said and that Western Europe was not 
far removed from eastern Asia. ‘‘ It had 
been found,’’? he says—improving upon 
the bare conjecture of Seneca — ‘‘ that this 
space can be sailed over in a few days if the 
wind be favorable. The oikoumené really 
extends far beyond the half of the latitude 
of the globe. In fact, the sea between 
India and Spain is but a comparatively nar- 
row strip, running north and south.’’ Thus 
the speculative process of contracting’ the 
Atlantic from more than two-thirds of the 
earth’s circumference to ‘‘ a comparatively 
narrow strip running north and south ’’ was 
completed and the result of twenty centuries 
of thought was ready to be handed over to 
the navigator who was bold enough to defy 
the narrow strip. At Seville is preserved 
Columbus’s own copy of the ‘‘ Imago Mundi.’’ 
The margins are filled with notes in his hand- 
writing. One can imagine the anxious and 
impatient solicitude with which the enthusi- 
astic sailor would scan the precious pages in 
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search of evidence that his schemes were 
not wholly visionary and futile. He found 
much that was discouraging, but more that 
was encouraging. He found that while the 
great mass of men in all ages had been very 
skeptical concerning the propositions of the 
philosophers, and while the philosophers 
themselves were hopelessly divided, yet the 
general, drift of classical and medieval 
thought had been in the direction of his 
hopes. Commercial and religious considera- 
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tions afforded the immediate incentives to 
the undertaking of Columbus. Mere scien- 
tific inquiry and philosophical speculation 
and poetic imagination had tobe supple- 
mented by motives of a more practical 
character. But the ultimate foundations of 
western discovery had been building ever 
since antiquity. In this very important line 


of human progress Columbus but added 
reason to the thoughts of Plato and Aristotle, 
Strabo and Seneca, Ptolemy and Toscanelli. 


BIRDS’ NESTS. 


BY N. HUDSON MOORE, 


==LL birds may be broadly divided into 
two classes — those that nest upon 

the ground and those that nest 

above it, remembering that circum- 

stances alter the habits of birds, for 

some that are tree-builders with us become 
ground-builders in treeless and arid parts. 

The domestic hen scratches together a 
few wisps of grass or straw, and raises 
there her clutch of eggs. The quail does 
the same thing, choosing to hide away her 
home among fern and bracken, isolation being 
one of her methods of protection. The 
whippoorwill and nighthawk build no nest, 
and the same explanation answers for all: 
The young are born feathered or covered 
with down, and are able to run about almost 
from birth, soa nest is not needed as a 
shelter. This class of birds is technically 
termed ‘‘przecocial.’’ 

It is the birds whose young are born 
naked and helpless that bestow the most 
pains on the nest. Besides being a recep- 
tacle for the eggs during incubation, it must 
be large and strong enough to shelter the 
young till they are able to fly. ‘‘ Altricial ’’ 
birds, this class is called. Many birds, 
except those that breed in the far north, or 
in the ‘‘ northern edge’’ of our country, 
seek the neighborhood of man. Around our 
homes, even in cities, we find the nests of 
orioles, robins, catbirds, summer yellowbirds, 
vireos, wrens and bluebirds. 

Except those that live in communities, 
like the cheerful swallows, birds do not care 
for neighbors in the same bush or tree, yet 
this winter I have noted one elm with three 
orioles’ nests hanging in it, and I know of 
two robins’ nests on one branch. Last 
spring before the leaves were out I saw both 
nests occupied, the head of each mother- 
bird looking toward the east. 


Habits, food supply and necessity for 
protection influence birds in selection of 
site, but they generally build true to type. 
Our robin uses mud if’she can find or make 
it, yet the nest for the second brood usually 
has less than the first nest and is smaller. 

Many naturalists believe that birds build 
by imitation, that they will repeat the pat- 
tern of the nest in which they were reared; 
but we believe in an instinct which guides 
them as to the selection of material and site, 
for birds that have been reared in a cage, 
and have never seen a nest, if allowed free- 
dom, will return to the typical nest of the 
species. This has been proved by liberating 
cage-born cardinals and mocking-birds and 
letting them build in an enclosure. 

The oriole’s nest is easy to find and inter- 
esting to study. The male bird not only 
assists in the building of the nest but in 
the incubation. His brilliant coat renders 
him a shining mark to such hawks and birds 
of prey as haunt the neighborhood, so the 
nest is built long enough to conceal the 
sitting bird. 

Last spring I supplied to an oriole in the 
garden, gray worsted cut in six-inch bits. 
She would gather these pieces and carry 
them to the tree where the male was in 
waiting, and he assisted in the weaving, 
occasionally stopping to give his rich, sweet 
call. When the nest was well under way, 
I added to each gray strip one of bright red 
or green. Invariably she threw the bright- 
colored strand on the ground and took the 
gray. Over and over they were picked up 
and replaced on the bushes; but while there 
was a strand of gray, she would not touch 
the colored, except to cast it forth, scolding 
all the time. For three days no gray worsted 
was furnished, but at the end of that time 
the colored yarn was all gone. She had 
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disposed of it in some way, for I cannot 
discover a single colored strand in the nest 
which is ten inches long, and looks like a 
much-worn gray stocking. 


RED-EYED VIREO’S NEST. 

In the south, the oriole, fire or hang-bird, 
as it is variously called, uses the Spanish 
moss in which to build its nest. In almost 
every one of these frail tenements you will 
find some strands of horsehair. Some birds, 
like the chipping sparrow, use it as lining. 

All members of the vireo family build 
charming nests. The red-eye is the daintiest 
builder, and although you may easily recog- 
nize the pretty pocket firmly bound to the 
forked branch, you will be surprised at the 
individual preferences betrayed by different 
birds. For instance, the nest we show is 
made chiefly from spiders’ web and silky 
threads of white birch-bark, and a little 
tough grape-vine fiber. The papery material 
from wasps’ nests, bits of newspaper, cotton 
or wool shreds and plant down, are all used 
by these active little weavers. Look for these 
nests on the low growth at the wood’s edge, 
even in road-side thickets in country districts. 

The warbling vireo, one of our sweetest 
singers, builds high, but still uses the pocket 
shape. I know of three of these nests in 
one block, directly over a trolley line, within 
city limits. 

Do not say in discouragement, ‘‘ birds’ 
nests are only to be found in the country.”’ 
Your best ‘‘ finds’? may well come nearer 
home. The prettiest cedar bird’s nest I ever 
found was in a maple tree that stood at the 
gate of a large school. It seemed a re- 
markable situation, for in the breeding 
season the cedar birds live in pairs and are 
very shy and elusive. 
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In pursuance of the idea that birds love 
the town, a walk of one mile towards the 
center of the city showed forty-five nests of 
which orioles, vireos, robins, and summer 
yellowbirds furnished the larger proportion. 
A walk of the same distance country-ward 
brought to light but thirty-eight, the species 
represented being the same. 

Besides the birds that build a new nest 
for each brood, like the robin and song spar- 
row, there is a class that raises more than one 
brood in a nest, like the phoebe. There is 
also a number that repair last year’s nest, 
like crows, owls, eagles and hawks; or use 
abandoned nests or boxes, like wrens, blue- 
birds, martins and nuthatches. There area 
few that build no nest at all, but lay their 
eggs in any convenient depression, like night- 
hawks, (bull-bats they are sometimes called), 
whippoorwills and many aquatic birds. 

Those birds that refit old nests or use holes 
in trees or fences, expend their greatest 
energies in carpeting the home, employing 
down, feathers, plant fiber or wool to make 
it soft. In gathering nests for examination, 
cut off carefully the branch on which the 
nest rests, note the kind of bush or tree it 
is on and its distance from the ground. 
Enter these details in your note-book for 
reference and comparison next year. 

Birds of the marsh, like red-winged black- 
birds, marsh wrens and swamp song spar- 
rows, build nests that hang unrevealed till 


HUMMING-BIRD’S NEST. 
winter. Then the cozy pockets, woven of 
reeds and marsh grass, may be gathered. 
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The marsh wren’s nest shows her’ family 
peculiarity, for she prefers to enter by a 
side door, as do other wrens. The swamp 
song sparrow, a bird of wide range, being 
found from the Atlantic to the plains, and 
from the Gulf to the far north, is so shy, so 
carefully eludes notice, that we may visit 
his haunts often and never see him. He 
builds a modest nest in low bush or tussock 
of grass, and on a bright winter’s day you 
may come across this little home whose 
maker is quite a stranger to you. 

The two most beautiful nests that we have 
are those built by the humming-bird and 
golden-crowned kinglet, two of our smallest 
birds. The former sets astride of a branch a 
little round cup, often using tough spider’s 
web to bind it on. Plant-down makes the 
fairy-like lining, and the outside is covered 
with bits of moss and lichen so neatly dove- 
tailed on that the little home looks like a 
mossy knot. Only two cream-white eggs, 
about as large as peas, are put in this tiny 
receptacle. Our only variety in the eastern 
states is the ruby-throated, but this family 
is peculiar to the new world, and there are 
five hundred species known. Many of these, 
while we are snowbound, are nesting this 
month in lower California, that land of flowers. 

The kinglet’s nest on the other hand, 
while a beautiful bit of weaving, is remark- 
able for its size, considering the maker. It 
is a long, pocket-like affair, carefully lined 
with feathers and down, and often accom- 
modating a family of ten! Certain species 
the country over use the same material when 
it can possibly be found. The great crested 
flycatcher has a weird preference for snake 
skin. The catbird loves bits of paper, the 
chipping sparrow hair, and nearly all birds 
are glad of bits of rag and strings. The 
goldfinch nests late and uses down from the 
dandelion and white oak. The chimney 
swifts stick their bunch of twigs together 
with secretions from the salivary glands, and 
the ‘‘ red-headed family,’’ as the wood- 
peckers are called, chisel out their nests 
with their powerful bills. 

PLEASANT READING FOR DULL DAYS. 
‘¢ Our Tame Humming-Birds,’’ see ‘‘ Prose Writings of 


Ed. Rowland Sill.’’ 
‘* Birds’ Nests,’’ in ‘‘ Wake-Robin’’ by John Bur- 
roughs. (Washington, D. C.) 

‘*A Study of Birds’ Nests’? in ‘‘ A Naturalist’s 
Rambles About Home’’ by Dr. Abbott. (New Jersey.) 
‘* Walden ’’ by Henry Thoreau. (Massachusetts. ) 

February in ‘‘ The Birds’ Calendar’’ by Parkhurst. 
(New York.) 

‘* Bird Notes Afield’’ by Keeler. (California.) 

‘* Kentucky Cardinal’’ by James Lane Allen. 
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FEBRUARY NOTES. 


By the end of this month there will be something in 
the air which will stir the blood. Our walks will yield 
us something of life to show us spring is on the way. 
The shrikes, the sparrow hawk, the hardy horned larks 
feel with us a new impulse, while at night the little 
screech owl sends out his shivering cry. 

There are some little creatures besides birds that 
appreciate a deserted nest. If you find one of these 
somewhat roofed over, the ground beneath strewn with 
chaff, beware about being too hasty in gathering your 
prize. A meadow, or that rare variety, a white-foot 
mouse, may have taken it for the season and be snooz- 
ing away within, waiting for a warm February day. 

On the sunny side of a hay-stack or beneath the eaves 
of a barn, or even on the wood-pile look out for your 
earliest 

** dandy butterfly 
All exquisitely dressed.’’ 


It will be one of those hardy varieties that hibernate, 
and are sure to flutter out the first bright day. It may 
be the Vanessa antiopa or morning cloak. Or better 
yet, Pyrameis atalanta or red admiral, one of our most 
familiar and widely distributed butterflies, being found 
throughout North America, Europe, Asia and Africa. 
= perhaps the well-known thistle-butterfly or painted 
lady. 
If the weather is warm enough, turn over the leaves 
under the grape-vines and you may find several loosely 
bound together and containing the chrysalis of the 
grape-vine sphinx. In May this will hatch into a very 
handsome moth. 

In the field where last year grew potatoes or toma- 
toes, turn over a spadeful or two of dirt, and you will 





CHRYSALIS OF POTATO WORM. 
easily find the pupa of the potato or tomato worm. 


From this curious bronze case, with its handle on one 
side, will appear another fine moth, Sphinx quinque- 
maculata. In the handle is snugly coiled that long 
flexible proboscis which it thrusts into the tube-like 
flowers of the honey-suckle. 

The mantis egg-case shown last month has proved more 
interesting than was at first supposed. It was named 
as the Mantis Carolina; although there were differ- 
ences, these were laid down to its being found so much 
farther north thanitsrange. Some of the adult insects 
were sent to Mr. Scudder, an expert, and he pronounces 
them to be the Mantis religiosa, a common European 
variety. 

These insects have been known in Rochester, New 
York, for two or three years. It is the only place in 
the new world where they have been reported, and it is 
supposed they were brought here in nursery stock. This 
is one of the few importations of insects which is dis- 
tinctly beneficial, as they destroy large numbers of 
insects more or less harmful. The writer has a small 


number of the cases which would be gladly passed on to 
such students of entomology as might care for the 
young insects. 

[Answers to inquiries regarding this series of Nature 
Studies which began in the January CHAUTABQUAN may 
be secured by sending a stainped envelope to N. Hudson 
Moore, 18 Bates treet, Rochester, New York.—Ep1Tor. ] 








‘*‘UNCLE SAM”’ AS A BUSINESS MAN. 


BY COL. RICHARD J. HINTON. 


le JOMEHOW, the mention of our ‘‘ Uncle 
. Sam ’’ brings a pleasant smile to the 

ii s#ace of every intelligent American. 
It is curious, too, that such a con- 

’. ception as lies behind the name 
should have obtained a vogue strong enough 
to create a personal ideal for a nation of over 
seventy-six million people. And that nation 
one which has been drawn from every race, 
filtered by every blood, bleached or bronzed 
by every clime and led by all the tongues of 
the world. Shipbuilder John Roach, born 
a Kerry peasant and dying a failing capitalist, 
whose decline threatened to wreck an 
administration, often spoke of the great 
industrial workshops whereof he was a lead- 
ing organizer, as being filled by a ‘‘ congress 
of skill from every land.’’ Yet ‘‘ Uncle 
Sam ’’ expresses an affectionate conception 
to everybody.. Few recall the Nova Scotian 
humorist who first described ‘‘ Sam Slick,’’ 
the Connecticut clock-pedler, as ‘‘ Uncle 
Sam,’’ painting him as a typical American. 
The grotesque humor of the characterization, 


seized upon at first in the middle and south- 
ern states as a sneer at New England, 
fastened itself upon the easy, fun-loving 
side of the people at large, and ‘‘ Uncle 


Sam ’’ it has been ever since. ‘‘ John Bull”’ 
has a notable place among caricatures, and 
‘* Johnny Crapaud’’ is a favorite of the 
jester, but our ‘‘ Uncle Sam ”’ has slowly 
pictorialized into something far more than 
a caricature. He has, in fact, grown into 
an embodiment of distinct American traits. 
It is the latter-day ‘‘ Uncle Sam”’ with 
whom this paper will deal, sketchily, at 
least, in the varied rdéle of the greatest of 
business men. 

Our ‘‘ Uncle Sam,’”’ being a republican, 
has a bit of imperial swagger nowadays; 
they are painting him, at least, in better 
fitting clothes than formerly. He is really, 
if not the owner of a vast estate in the 
sense that other executives such as a 
tsar, a mikado or a kaiser might assume to 
be, the busiest and most important of land 
managers and stewards. He is the fore- 
most ‘‘ promoter’’ in the world; one of the 
two most responsible and active of nation 
administrators, and the liberal employer of 
the most useful and efficient, as well as 
practically the largest, body of workmen, 


experts, clerks, scientists, artisans, mechan- 
ics and laborers, ever handled in unity by 
one directorate. ‘‘ Uncle Sam’’ defies the 
economic doctrinaires and overrides their 
theories, but he does not. always know it. 
Yet he has grown both strong and rich in 
doing so, and, as a matter of fact, he has 
seldom or never cared, historically, about 
the theory of the doctrinaire. 

Examining the enormous mass of details 
at hand, I find that the simplest way to state 
the conclusions reached is to present in 
summarized form the number of helpers that 
our ‘‘ Uncle Sam’”’ employs, and the cost of 
their work, grouping them as employees — 
clerical, technical, skilled industrial, and 
manual laborers. 

The civil service statistics of the fiscal year 
(1896-97) preceding the declaration of war 
against Spain are taken to illustrate the 
business of a normal year, not one of war. 
It was found that the army of civil servants, 
with its auxiliaries of ‘‘ skilled’’ and ‘‘ un- 
skilled ’’ labor, and the small but important 
corps of scientific experts and technical 
workers that was employed, numbered 178,- 
884 persons, of whom about 3,500 were 
women. The cost of this great service was 
not less than $100,000,000. I am using round 
numbers and necessarily must make some 
estimates, for the official report does not and 
cannot cover all the specialized or even 
clerical and ordinary labor employed. Of 
course, the greater part of the appropriations 
and expenditures for this service as adminis- 
tered is drawn in the form of taxation from 
the patient people. Yet it is a fact that a 
large proportion of the great total appropri- 
ated annually by congress is obtained through 
public payment for services actually rendered 
by agencies that ‘‘ Uncle Sam’’ directs. 

The sum total of appropriations made for the 
fiscal year 1900-01, which ends June 30, was 
$457, 152,142.98. Investigation will show 
that of this total not less than $12,000,000 
comes from sources other than taxation, 
through customs or internal revenue sources. 
The postal service will illustrate this state- 
ment. 

Congress appropriated direct, for the year 
given, over $113,000,000 for the ‘‘ postal 
service.’’ In post-office operations this 
sum does not include cost of the department 
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ROLLED FOUNDATION OF AN OBJECT-LESSON ROAD. 


FINISHING TOUCHES TO THE SAME ROAD. 


Built under the Auspices of the Office of Public Road Inquiries, Department of Agriculture. 


proper, but only covers the general work 
of carrying and serving the mails. The law 
provides, moreover, that this great sum is 
to be earned while the expenditure goes on, 
and the law goes so far as to make provision 
for a conditional order on the treasury if any 
deficit arises. The real expenditures for this 
vast service, outside shelter, labor, and 


transportation, are comparatively small, for 
‘*Uncle Sam’’ buys his stamps and other 
stationery at a small cost and sells at a very 
large profit. It might be more advantageous, 


also, to manufacture direct rather than 
through contractors. 

The general land office, the patent and 
copyright services, and our consular system, 
fully pay their cost and turn into the 
treasury a surplus of about $2,500,000. 
It is a curious comment on the free silver 
discussion of the past few years that 
the entire cost of our expensive system 
of mints, assay offices, and coinage is met 
more than four times over from the 
**seigniorage’’ or profit arising between 
the ‘‘ bullion’’ or commercial price and the 
purchasing and face value of the coins. 
The total current appropriation for mint 
service is $1,517,724.62. The reports for 
1899-1900 show a total of earnings at the 
various mints and assay offices of $6,670, - 
030.70. Of this total, $5,205,713.77 arises 
from ‘‘seigniorage,’’ or the difference be- 
tween the market rate of metal and face 
value of coins as issued. The total of other 
earnings was $1,464,916.93, or but $52,- 
825.69 less than the total appropriation. 
The United States mints and assay offices 
therefore earned for the last fiscal year a 
total sum of $6,618, 205.01. 

The consular service requires $879, 794. 48. 
The returns therefrom exceed one million 


dollars. Copyright also gives profit, and the 
patent offices will put back a good deal more 
than the $1,003,794.48 appropriated for this 
fiscal year’s expenditure. Various other sums 
are noted, each small in itself, but aggregat- 
ing a large amount. It may therefore be 
conservatively claimed that ‘‘ Uncle Sam’s’”’ 
landed estate and important sections of the 
great service supplied are sources of notable 
revenue. 

The statesmanship in beneficence, which 
characterizes much of ‘‘ Uncle Sam’s’’ 
administration, is the result of the civil inter- 
dependence that democracy must produce. 
It is difficult sometimes to tell where benefi- 
cence begins and promotion comes in, but 
there can be no question as to the very 
largest segment of the expenditures now 
referred to. The military pension and retired 
pay policy are both subject to theoretical 
criticism as well as to the discontent of tax- 
payers. But ‘‘Uncle Sam’s’’ method of 
regarding this problem has evolved wholly, 
it would seem, from the large experiences of 
a land dependent merely upon the good-will of 
its own citizens. The country has conducted 
in great part its necessary armed processes 
upon the plan of volunteer service. So, per- 
force, ‘‘ Uncle Sam’’ has been compelled to 
recognize patriotic devotion lavishly repre- 
sented, by reward of bounty land and pension 
grant. It is against the looseness of admin- 
istrative enactment and action, and not 
against the policy itself, that just criticism 
should be directed. The protective services, 
like lighthouse and life-saving establishments, 
our extensive quarantine and marine hospital 
work, and the great ocean and coast surveys 
designed for the safety of the mariners as 
well as the advancement of commerce on 
the seas, are a large part of this division. 
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APPEARANCE OF AN IRRIGATION CANAL WHEN FIRST 
COMPLETED. 


In every direction ‘‘ Uncle Sam’”’ has been 
in the lead and often the initiator of inter- 
national movements for human amelioration 
and for the growth of contracts and agree- 
ments which make for peace and civilizaticn. 
Indeed, it will be found by an examination 
of their history that the impulses which 
have created such a policy are nearly all 
traceable to the conditions created by democ- 
racy and representative government, since 
the Liberty Bell at Philadelphia first rang out 
its auspicious proclamation. 

Education is another of ‘‘ Uncle Sam’s”’ 
There has always been a large 


specialties. 
liberality in the school, college and university 
land grants that have been bestowed. These 
have brought and continue to bring a vast 


economic return. Sixty colleges of agri- 
culture and mechanic arts have been created 
since 1863, as provided for in the ‘‘ Morrill 
act’’ and those that have been passed sub- 
sequently. Aid is now given to fifty experi- 
ment stations. Results from these institu- 
tions furnish vigorous proof of the wisdom 
of such public beneficence. ‘‘ Uncle Sam’s’”’ 
Indian policy has of late years more and 
more definitely assumed the same form. 
The current appropriations call for $3,088, - 
409 for Indian schools, and at least one-third 
of the remaining $8,297,769 for Indian 
service is to be expended for help in farming, 
trade-teaching, and for medical service and 
other ameliorative purposes. 

The bureau of education in the Department 
of the Interior, the costly naval observatory, 
the contributions continuously made_ to 
sciénce in the way of astronomical and other 
scientific expeditions, the Smithsonian -Insti- 
tution and its congeries of. -illustrative 
educational institutions, the services of the 
naval hydrographic division, and the great 
medical museum, with the constant additions 
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COMPLETION. 


made to the protective sciences by our naval 
and military surgeons, are all parts of the 
great work that ‘‘ Uncle Sam”’ carries on 
along educational lines. This investigation 
of expenditures, therefore, covers a total 
sum in current appropriations of not less 
than $162,000,000, of which, however, 
pensions and the support of the volunteer 
soldiers’ and sailors’ homes and hospitals call 
for about $150,000,000. The remaining 
twelve millions are taken up by the other 
indicated lines. The extent of employment 
therein is one of its remarkable features. 

The lighthouse system, for example, 
divided into seventeen districts which cover 
10,000 miles of dangerous coast, lake and 
river navigation, requires a force of forty- 
six naval and engineer officers detailed there- 
to, and 4,306 persons employed in different 
capacities, of whom 916 are the masters 
and crews of 68 light-ships and several sup- 
ply tenders. The life-saving service, located 
in twelve coast and lake shore districts, 
requires a force of about 1,100 persons. 
The marine hospital and quarantine services 
are closely related, the latter having twenty- 
four stations, mostly in the south, and an 
appropriation of $905,712 ; while the hospital 
service, designed as protection and service in 
contagions, has a standing emergency appro- 
priation of $500,000. Its annual staff work 
requires $36,100 and for new buildings it 
receives $10,700. There are other illustra- 
tions of the constant service on the humane 
side of affairs given by ‘‘ Uncle Sam,’’ but 
these will serve the purpose sought. 

Public works form a large item, as the 
following table shows. The figures cover 
the legislative appropriations as shown by 
the treasury digest for 1900-01. The fiscal 
year begins on July 1 and closes on June 30. 
The total includes deficiencies amounting to 
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(Former 8. S. John Englis, used in Cuba and Porto Rico, now employed in the transportation of sick and 
wounded from Manila. ) 
$13,767,008.75, and does not include $113,- 
658,238.75 appropriated for the general 
postal service out of its own earnings. 
total given by the treasury is as follows: 


The 


Legislative establishment 
Executive establishment 
Judicial establishment 
Foreign intercourse 
Military establishment 
Naval establishment 
Indian affairs 

Pensions 

Public works 

*Postal service 
Miscellaneous 


$ 5,006,165.45 
20,898, 149.20 
827,436.87 
2,101,092.65 
114,635, 127.65 
55,623,4220.3 
9,828,744.74 


61,953,323.58 


Grand total $457, 152,142.98 
*Thissum represents the postmaster-general’s office only. 


It is not all plain sailing in our ‘‘ Uncle 
Sam’s” administration. Hampered with pass- 
ing or fading traditions as to the ‘‘sphere’’ 
of government, he has considerately man- 
aged to waste a great amount of money for 
the benefit of special citizens and classes, by 
failing to perceive that codperation in supply 
and service is the logical and normal way of 
administering the interests of a democracy 
as organized into a self-governing republic 
under representative institutions. The old 
adage that ‘‘the least government is the 
best government,’’ is responsible for much 
of waste, corruption and monopoly, because 
of a misleading application to the adminis- 
trative and ameliorative functions which the 
associative forces of modern civilization have 
created and are steadily increasing. For 
example, adding the postal expenditures and 
subtracting the deficiencies, we shall have for 
the current year a total sum of at least 
$547,000,000 appropriated. The Chinese 
imbroglio was not in the legislative purview, 


and it is likely, therefore, to create a defi- 
ciency of somewhere near $25,000,000. 

One of the important items in the fore- 
going summary is that of public works, and 
in this connection it may also be assumed 
that one of the unwise expenditures as a 
rule, though sometimes necessary, is that of 
rental payments. It amounts, at present, to 
over $1,000,000 per year. Atleast $30,000, - 
000 has been paid under this heading since 
‘** Uncle Sam ’’ first had to find roofs to shel- 
ter his representatives and employes. Asa 
matter of interest this sum would have paid 
for loans large enough to have constructed 
all the public buildings, forts, yards, etc. 
we have built so far, and now need. It 
would have provided a sinking-fund sufficient 
for payment of loans in due order, and it 
would have prevented a great deal of ‘‘ log- 
rolling,’’ as the late Senator Sawyer so aptly 


AFTER WARD ON UPPER DECK OF THE ‘‘ RELIEF." 


termed the business of combining legislation 
and private profit. 

The army of skilled labor which ‘‘ Uncle 
Sam’’ employs direct, does not appear in 
connection with the civil structures or river 
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and harbor improvements included under the 
term *‘ public works,’’ because material and 
men for these undertakings are secured 
under law by contracts publicly adver- 
tised and let. There are those who believe 
with this writer that the experience of ‘‘ Uncle 
Sam ’’ in the direct employment of industrial 
capacity in other lines affords fair object- 
lessons in this direction of public service. 
Viewed from this standpoint the govern- 
ment printing office is one of ‘‘ Uncle Sam’s ”’ 
especially remarkable industrial establish- 
ments. The impressive structure now rising 
rapidly, will, when completed, be the most 
perfect home of the ‘‘ art preservative ’’ 
known to the haunts of men. Even the 
present one is spectacular in aspect, with 
its 242,500 square feet of floor space, filled 
with the most capable of workmen and the 
best machinery and tools that their work 
requires. The new building will have a 


MICROSCOPIC INSPECTION OF PORK AT CHICAGO, BY THE BUREAU 


OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 


floor space of 619,700 square feet, or 377,- 
200 more than the present one. There are 
more than twenty divisions in this establish- 
ment. There are 841 compositors when 
congress is in session and only 113 are laid 
off when adjournment discontinues the pub- 
lication of the Congressional Record. On 
the Record 130 of the most skilled compos- 
itors are kept at work regularly to bring it 
out on time—which is 10 A.M. daily. 
This is always achieved, no matter how late 
debate may have raged, though the diurnal 
record may not in one number cover all 
that has been said, as some speaker is sure 
to withhold his utterances ‘‘ for revision.’’ 
The printing requires 288 pressmen and 
helpers to run 127 presses in daily use;. the 
machinery requires the services of three great 
electric generators and 219 motors. There 
are engines, also, of 900 horse-power and 
boilers of 1,200 horse-power. The stereotype 
foundry employs 75 workmen, while huge 
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binderies and folding rooms hold 835 em- 
ployes. The specification room takes 254, 
and elsewhere in the huge group of workshops 
and offices are 200 more clerks, laborers, 
engineers, etc., making a total force in ‘‘ the 
printery’”’ itself of 3,705 persons. Six 
branches are maintained in as many depart- 
ments, and three hundred compositors, press- 
men, and feeders are therein employed. 

The treasury bureau of engraving and 
printing is another of ‘‘ Uncle Sam’s”’ great 
hives of skilled labor. It carries on a series 
of highly developed industries, having almost 
a monopoly of them. Again our ‘‘ Uncle 
Sam’’ puts himself in defiance of alleged 
laws of economic development by refusing to 
use steam-power presses for the sake of 
cheapness (and incidentally for the benefit of 
a remunerative patent monopoly) where hand 
presses can do much finer work and enable 
the members of what its opponents call a 

‘labor trust’’ —that is the Plate- 
Printers’ Union—to earn high 
wages and have a remarkable con- 
tinuity of employment. There are 
not fewer than 2,700 persons em- 
ployed today in this work. (The 
official record of 1897 gave the total 
as 1,617, at a cost of $1,221,- 
856.65). The appropriation for 


1900-01 shows an increase to $2,- 


242,186.41. These figures are a 
measure of the ‘‘ expansion,’’ both 
of work and cost, now in process. 
The administrative, clerical, watch 
and labor staff will hardly exceed 
200 persons, so that the same rule 
evolved in the government printery will 
apply even more forcibly in this workshop 
—skilled labor receives three-fourths of 
the whole expenditure. 

Another highly organized center of skill 
and labor is found in the navy-yard at Wash- 
ington, whose extended water-front over- 
looks the sluggish waters of the so-called 
Eastern Branch of the Potomac. That 
picturesque place is the seat of the most 
modern of ordnance and gun foundries and 
factories. It is not possible to more than 
refer to the multifarious crafts that are 
carried on there. Within these purlieus 
there are shops huge in extent, alive with 
Plutonian forces, forges and furnaces fit for 
Vulcan’s use, and equipped with machinery 
almost marvelous in both the power and 
delicacy of its operations. The skilled force 
employed in this naval ordnance yard is of 
the highest character. It has nearly doubled 
in numbers as well as in cost during three 
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years past, and there is seen to be a larger 
number of high-paid artisans and mechanics 
than is employed in any other American 
establishment. At least fifty branches of 
metal working, casting and forging are in 
operation, and the contingent occupations, 
technical crafts, or various branches of 
skilled labor, number as many more. The 
civil and mechanical engineers, constructors 
and draftsmen, chemists and helpers are the 
best in the land. The divisions into which 
the army ordnance and navy-yard workmen 
are grouped also illustrate forcibly the 
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NEW BUILDING FOR GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, 


variety of occupations enrolled in manufac- 
turing and constructive enterprises to meet 
our ‘‘ Uncle Sam’s’’ multitudinous needs. 
It is found, for example, that three years 
ago the army ordnance bureau employed 
in its various armories, arsenals, and other 
shops, 372 machinists, 29 mechanics of 
various grades, 135 helpers, 54 tool-makers, 
15 draftsmen, 3 high grade civil construc- 
tion and mechanical engineers, 7 stationary 
and locomotive engineers, 40 inspectors and 
assistants, — skilled men necessarily required 
in all the operations. There were also 76 
carpenters, 85 smiths of various grades, 4 
masons, pattern makers, instrument and 
gage makers, engravers and die sinkers, 
millwrights, plumbers, tinsmiths, cutters, 
filers, and other craftsmen to the number of 
127. These were all classified, and in addi- 
tion there were 364 skilled men employed at 
iece-work, 444 more used as “‘ skilled’’ 
aborers, besides enough miscellaneous 
helpers, to make in all 2,099 persons, at a 
total cost of $1,459,135.96. The current 
appropriation for the same kind of work 
is $5,118,586, showing that the force 
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has been increased fourfold in the past 
three years. 

An illustration of adaptability was given 
when the exigencies of war were most 
apparent. At Washington, the general 
postal service includes two extensive repair 
shops, one for mail-bags and one for mail- 
bag locks. The former was profitably, though 
temporarily, extended in the much needed 
direction of tent-making for the troops in 
Cuba and elsewhere. 

In the navy-yard the variety of mechanical, 
manufacturing and other crafts is much 
greater than in the ordnance shops and 
arsenals. The workmen have been registered 
under civil service requirements, and the list 
of occupations as published, cover in two 
schedules — one of helpers and laborers prop- 
er, and the other the craftsmen and artisans 
needed — 120 different grades and occupa- 
tions. Of the total, 92 grades are for 
mechanics and tradesmen and 28 for their 
helpers. The work requires almost every 
kind of craftsmen; metal, wood and stone 
workers, constructors of all sorts, upholster- 
ers, cabinet-makers, textile workers, includ- 
ing weavers and spinners in canvas-cloth and 
hemp, printers, painters, plumbers, engineers, 
draftsmen, and other varieties of skilled 
workmen. In 1897 there were just 5,000 
such employes; this year the number is 
three times as great. 

Under the army quartermaster-general’s 
direction, our ‘‘ Uncle Sam’’ authorizes the 
existence of the largest clothing factory and 
harness and saddlery shops that are grouped 
under one directorate. At the Schuylkill 
arsenal, Philadelphia, these shops maybe 
found. They employ over 2,500 workers, 
and do a business of from eight to nine 
million dollars per year. The public at large 
has but little conception-of the quality of 
goods made and the extent to which skilled 
labor is employed. The United States army 
is indeed a veritable training school in the 
arts and trades preservative as well as those 
that are destructive. Its officers control and 
work quarries, build and manage railroads, 
canals, highways, bridges, hospitals, forts, 
prisons, lighthouses.” For ordnance and 
quartermaster service, the military service 
owns and runs a considerable force of steam 
tugs, fine cutters, tenders and other vessels, 
some of which are among the swiftest and 
prettiest of vessels that navigate our great 
harbors and coast lines. The expansion 
of the war has also brought under the quar- 
termaster’s service flag the transport, 
supply, and hospital ships. The latter, at 
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least as a permanent part of such service, 
is a valuable innovation. 

Army engineers have been not only most 
capable in protective services, but they have 
also ministered to material needs and have 
largely promoted pioneer settlement, indus- 
trial activity, and commercial growth. In- 
deed, officers of our army and navy are noted 
for their business integrity and personal 
honor. These qualities are supplemented 
by an adaptability for administering civil 
duties, which places them among the most 
valuable of public servants. A notable 
example of this may be seen in the admirable 
census of Cuba, a report of which has just 
been issued by Lieutenant-Colonel Sanger, 
inspector-general of our forces there. It is 
an excellent document and is especially inter- 
esting in its educational return, showing the 
large results already achieved. 

To recapitulate, then, the sums paid for 
service performed and labor done, outside of 
the army and navy proper, we have the fol- 
lowing result: 

Appropriated for. clerical and other labor 
in navy-yards, etc. 
Estimated pay for civilian service and 

labor in connection with field operations 17,025,845 
Estimated pay for labor and skilled serv- 

ice outside civil service proper . . . 27,672,776 
Under civil service laws, classified and 

unclassified - 110,757,836 


Total for civilian services rendered 
and labor done $156,230,054 
The actual pay of the present army and 
navy rank and file will bring this total to 
more than $200,000,000. A heavy salary 


SEWING MATERIAL FOR TENTS IN ‘‘ UNCLE SAM’S’’ GREAT 
OUTFITTING ESTABLISHMENT—THE BUSY SCHUYLKILL 
ARSENAL AT PHILADELPHIA. 

(From Leslie's Weekly, Sept. 1, 1898. By permission.) 


and wage roll for one people to carry. At 
least two-thirds of the civilian total will 
really be for technical and skilled labor. 

The most interesting phase of this analysis 


of ‘‘ Uncle Sam’s’”’ work will probably be 
found in that which the writer has termed 
‘* promoting.’”’ A considerable propor- 


tion of other administration —even of the 
routine department labor — belongs to this 





ROAD BETWEEN NORRIS AND THE GRAND CANON, YELLOW- 
STONE PARK, MADE BY U. S. ARMY ENGINEERS. 


division, but it cannot be distinctly separated. 
Much has already been shown of how the 
army and the navy traverse the same paths. 
Both have conducted wilderness explora- 
tions and surveys, directed improvements in 
navigable waters and thereby given magnifi- 
cent impetus to trade and industrial life. 
The scientific side of army and naval life, 
and of the medical staff especially, is 
essentially creative in human safety and 
national growth. The geodetic, coast and geo- 
logical surveys, with*those of topography and 
hydrography, especially relating to the treat- 
ment of forests and arid lands, are fruitful of 
enormous results. They are large factors 
in that scientific development which will 
surely make it possible in the future to 
utilize two-fifths of this continental union 
by means of irrigation and other agencies 
such as the adaptation of water-power 
through electrical appliances. They are 
aiso factors in that greater phase of water 
management which some day will embrace 
alike the protection of our vast coast lines; 
the drainage of great meadows and swamp 
areas, and the handling of the entire 
drainage and flood needs of the Mississippi 
basin from the Appalachian range to the 
farther Rockies, and from the Great Lakes 
to the river outlets at the Gulf. All these are 
in the horoscope that ‘‘ Uncle Sam’’ contin- 
ually casts. They may not appear in concrete 
form today, but they will come tomorrow. 
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MATTRESS FOR PROTECTING THE BANK OF THE MISSOURI RIVER, ILLUSTRATING THE WORK CARRIED ON UNDER 
THE ARMY ENGINEER CORPS. 


To one who has seen the wilderness evolve since 
the days of Indian and trapper, from mover’s 
wagon to Pullman car, from the buffalo to 
civic life, and from Judge Lynch to Judge 
Law, while population has grown within the 
western half of ‘*‘ Uncle Sam’s’”’ estate from 
two million sparsely scattered pioneers to a 
population of more than a score of millions, 
all things seem possible. And this growth has 
come without a conscious perception on the 
nation’s part of the new sociology and the 
freer economics that are involved. 

Look for an example of a promoting force 
to the great service rendered by the depart- 
ment of agriculture. It costs annually 
about $4,000,000, yet the weather bureau 
alone pays this back three times over to the 
people in direct service. Crops are saved. 
Shipping is protected. Life in a hundred 
ways is made more endurable. Its warn- 
ings and data grow daily in value. Stop 
and think for a brief space of the gain 
that is made in public health by the constant 
vigilance exercised through the bureau of 
animal industry alone. Its inspection of 
food, and the consequent improvement in 
health, has long since paid back, if such 
service can be reckoned in cash alone, every 
dollar that the department of agriculture has 
cost the nation. One lot of imported apple 
seeds, with the instruction given the orchard- 
ist, has added nearly a score of millions in 


value to the annual fruit crop of the land. 
The importation of an insect by the entomo- 
logical division saved the citrus fruit trees 
of California and Florida and protected 
thereby ten millions of commercial values 
per annum. The pomologist and botanist 
are constantly helping the increase of new 
food products. The grasses and soils are 
being so studied that hopeful increase in all 
land and crop values is everywhere appar- 
ent. It will be impossible to give anything 
like a fair review of this once derided service 
in the dwindling space at command, but this 
reference to ‘‘ Uncle Sam”’ as a promoter 
of agriculture would be marred even in its 
narrow proportions, were it to pass the 
growing forest development, the important 
irrigation investigation, or the unceasing 
work of the experiment stations and the 
department’s friendly and helpful supervision 
thereof. One of the greatest factors is found 
in the. division of chemistry, where, under 
the present able chief, the valuable sorghum 
and beet sugar interests have been so largely 
developed. The bureau of statistics, with 
its 400,000 crop reporters, mostly volun- 
teers, is a power for industrial promotion in 
many ways. Taking them all in all, there is 
no more useful or able corps of helpers in 
‘‘Uncle Sam’s’’ great industrial, technical, 
artisan, and clerical army of 200,000 than 
the efficient, though poorly paid, division 





SANITARY SUPERSTITIONS. 


chiefs and their immediate helpers in this 
one department. It represents most clearly 
the lines of practical and associative amelio- 
ration and industrial codperation which free 
government, in this age of economic inter- 
dependence, when men are even sometimes 
disposed to set the security of the bread 
basket above the maintenance of political 
liberty or civic freedom, is, despite of 
adverse policies and theories, constantly 
tending to produce. What larger and more 
significant promotion agencies have we than 
the patent system involves and evolves? 
Think also of the copyright system. Judged 
by the lines of older political economy, our 
patent legislation has been,.in its inception 
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and. purpose, the nearest approach to 
economic collectivism that the modern world 
has known. That remains true, even if its 
administration has been more or less deliber- 
ately handled for monopoly.’ We have the 
fish commission and the interstate com- 
merce commission also, one with a score or 
more of other agencies, helping the growth 
of “‘ Uncle Sam”’ to a wider sense of obliga- 
tion and the acceptance of a keener idea of 
human. interest. Any comprehensive exam- 
ination of the drift from unconscious to 
conscious codperation with the people will 
result in assuring the conscious acceptance 
of a growing and rational altruism, even in 
public affairs. 


SANITARY SUPERSTITIONS. 


BY F. L. OSWALD, M. D. 


proverbial longevity of prejudices 
is strikingly illustrated by the per- 
sistence of sanitary delusions. In 
some countries claiming the pres- 
= tige of a highly advanced civiliza- 
tion, the progress of natural hygiene is 
obstructed by physiological superstitions 
that seem to have been inherited from the 
midnight of the dark ages, but are cherished 
as heirlooms of wisdom, though their absurd- 
ity might be recognized by any open-eyed 
observer on the other side of the border. 

Appeals to experience are apt to fail in 
campaigns against unsanitary habits; their 
dupes appear to prefer their infatuations to 
their comfort and often to their very lives. 
There are dietetic customs so extravagantly 
absurd that their origin defies explanation ; 
yet they hold their own from century to cen- 
tury; nay, the following list of popular fal- 
lacies includes reference to cases where the 
true cause of prevalent disorders has been 
mistaken for their cure, and the most 
efficient cure for their cause. The removal 
of that cause, however, often happens to 
be the only possible remedy, and by the 
failure of all other prescriptions, patients 
who for years have changed their refuge 
from drug to drug, may be induced to try a 
change of habits. 

I. THAT CATARRHS ARE CAUSED BY COLD 
WEATHER. 

More than a hundred years ago Benjamin 
Franklin wrote in reply to the inquiry of a 
medical friend that he should not attempt 
to explain why damp, rather than wet, 


clothes should cause catarrhs, because he 
doubted the fact. ‘‘I suspect,’’ he added, 
‘‘that the causes. of respiratory disorders are 
totally independent of dampness or cold 
air.”” A large number of unprejudiced 
observers have since come to the same 
conclusion. Says Dr. Charles Page: 

‘*T have, upon the approach of cold weather, removed 
my undergarments and have then attended to my out- 
door affairs, minus the overcoat habitually worn. I 
have slept in winter in a current blowing directly about 
my head and shoulders; upon going to bed I have sat in 
a strong draught, almost nude, for a quarter of an 
hour, on a very cold, damp night, in the fall of the 
year. These and similar experiences I have repeatedly 
made, and have never been able to ‘catch cold’ by 
exposure to cold air in any form. I felt chilly, shivered 
with cold, and got warm again, that is all.’’ 

‘* Consumption is a house disease,’’ Miss 
Florence Nightingale wrote from a Crimean 
field hospital, ‘‘ and in order to open a gate 
of escape from its ravages we should begin 
by opening the sick-room windows.’’ Lang- 
enbeck, the anatomist, wrote: 

‘*T am sure now of what I suspected long ago, viz. : 
that pulmonary disorders have very little to do with 
dietetic mistakes and much less with cold weather, 
but are nearly exclusively (if we except hereditary 
tendencies transmitted from both parents, I say quite 
exclusively) produced by the breathing of foul air.’ 


Impure air breathed in weather-tight, 
overheated dwellings, causes epidemics of 
respiratory disorders almost unknown to the 
denizens of the wilderness. Habitual outdoor 
life, even in the higher latitudes, almost 
implies a guaraatee of exemption from 
catarrhs; nay, cold, dry air seems to be 
nature’s specific-for the expurgation of lung 
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microbes. Consumptives who would have 
coughed their lives away in the sweltering 
atmosphere of a tropical coast-resort, 
recovered in a winter-camp of the upper 
Adirondacks, — sleeping in open tents, under 
twenty woolen blankets, if a dozen should 
not prove sufficient, but breathing the abso- 
lutely pure air of a climate almost as cold as 
that of northern Manitoba. 

East and west, north and south, the prev- 
alence of pulmonary diseases is strictly 
proportioned to that of indoor occupations. 
Catarrhs of the most virulent kinds infest 
the factory tenements of southern Italy, 
while the lungs of Canadian trappers are 
as sound as those of the north-wood bears 
and deer. There are reindeer haunting the 
mountain glens of Spitzbergen, in a climate 
where ice forms every night even in mid- 
summer, and where the severity of the 
winter frosts penetrates cabins of foot-thick 
planks, with hillocks of stamped clay packed 
all around. They shrink to gaunt frame- 
works of bones and hide, in hard winters, 
but their lungs are free from every trace of 
disease, while the Swedish naturalist Win- 
mark attests the fact that confinement in 
the stuffy stables of the lower latitudes 
affects them with a disorder closely resem- 
bling ‘‘influenza’’ and consumption. Soldiers 


on.the march recover from pulmonary affec- 
tions that promptly reappear upon their 


return to their barrack quarters. The 
origin of the catarrh superstition appears 
to be the circumstance that winter is, par 
excellence, the season of indoor life. Hear- 
say mongers notice the concomitance of 
snow and snuffles, but forget that the domes- 
tic arrangements of countless catarrh victims 
surround them with an atmosphere of arti- 
ficial summer — minus the purifying gales of 
the outdoor world. 

**Colds’’ are, indeed, less frequent in 
midwinter than at the beginning of spring. 
The disinfectant influence of a severe frost 
asserts itself through double walls and 
weather-stripped windows and paralyzes the 
germs of lung diseases in spite of the 
patients’ precautions; but under the auspices 
of a protracted thaw, those germs revive, — 
with a virulence that explains the supposed 
effects of damp weather. 


Il. THAT LATE SUPPERS ARE INJURIOUS. 


Dr. Boerhave advised dyspeptics never to 
eat till they had leisure to digest, and during 
a period of eleven hundred years, the wisest, 
healthiest and most vigorous nations of 
antiquity made it a rule to eat their principal 
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meal — call it dinner or supper — at the end 
of the working day. 

The indorsement of that rule by the lessons 
of instinct may be inferred from the habits 
of our nature-abiding fellow-creatures. A 
gorged wolf retires to his den; deer and 
wild cows browse all night to pass the day 
drowsing in the shelter of a thicket; sur- 
feited serpents rest for weeks. Infants, 
too, sleep soundest after being nursed, and 
become fretful under the too-long ignored 
monitions of appetite. 

The plan of eating a heavy meal at noon 
and returning to work almost directly from 
the dinner-table explains the prevalence of 
dyspepsia in countries not enjoying the long 
afternoon recess of the tropics. ‘‘ No other 
hygienic mistake,’’ says a sanitary reformer, 
**has done so much to multiply alimentary 
complaints as the habit of after-dinner 
work. Not only that the progress of diges- 
tion is thus interrupted, not only that the 
body derives no strength from the inert mass 
of ingesta, but that mass, by undergoing a 
putrid instead of a peptic decomposition, 
vitiates the humors of the system it was 
intended to nourish. Interrupted digestion 
complicates the labors of the stomach and 
gradually impairs the vigor of the whole 
alimentary apparatus.”’ 

Hence the gastric torments of poor _over- 
worked teachers who (unlike happier servants 
of the public) cannot shirk their work, and 
have to snatch their dinner during a brief 
interval of the hardest kind of mental 
drudgery. Hence the sallow complexions, 
the hollow eyes and the weary gait of thou- 
sands of city clerks, lawyers, newspaper 
hacks and even physicians. They could 
achieve independence from drug-tonics and 
shorten their attacks of hypochondria by the 
simple plan of lengthening the intervals of 
their meals. Converts to the ‘‘ one meal and 
a half’’ system need not join the midnight 
revels of metropolitan gormands. A light 
breakfast, a mere nibble of Graham crackers 
at noon and a full meal at 6 P. M. would be 
a good compromise arrangement; and with 
a long evening and all night for digestion 
the stomach would soon get its arrears of 
work under control. 

The general adoption of that plan would 
also abate another strangely prevalent fallacy : 
the supposed natural antagonism of the brain 
and the stomach,— the alleged impossibility 
of combining studious habits with a sound 
digestion. Restricted to proper hours, 
head-work is as stimulating as any other kind 
of labor and promotes digestion, instead of 
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hindering it. The nature-abiding habits of 
such men as Boileau, Cuvier, Linnzeus, Goethe 
and Humboldt, enabled them to reconcile the 
mental strain of their prodigious literary 
activity with the enjoyment of almost unin- 
terrupted health. 


Ill. THAT NIGHT AIR IS INJURIOUS. 


In passing along a row of city tenements 
in the dawn of a midsummer day, about 
ninety-nine of a hundred windows can be 
seen tightly closed. Sleepers whose lungs 
crave life-air as a desert traveler thirsts 
after a draught of cold water, have ex- 
cluded the refreshing night wind in obedi- 
ence to the behest of a sanitary superstition. 
‘* Beware of draughts, get a dollar’s worth 
of weather-strips; be sure to close your 
windows after dark’?—in other words, 
exclude the air which the children of nature 
have for myriads of ages breathed with 
perfect impunity, and poison your lungs with 
the azotized, sickening atmosphere of an 
unventilated bedroom. We might as well 
advise a health-seeker to avoid rock springs 
and fill his water bucket at the effluent pipe 
of a festering city sewer. We might with 
the same logic admonish our children to 
beware of fresh vegetables and mountain 
strawberries, and still their hunger with the 


garbage of a dump-pile. 

Millions of travelers pass the night in 
boats and open sheds, without the least 
injurious consequences; animals that perish 
with consumption in the atmosphere of a 
well-warmed menagerie, survive the tremen- 
dous night storms of the tropical forests. 


Is night airalung poison? Is the outdoor 
atmosphere made deadly by the absence of 
sunlight? Does the gas lamp of a stifling 
dormitory remedy that grievance? Must we 
exclude the cool night wind bringing relief 
to countless sufferers from the misery of a 
sweltering summer day? 

It is no exaggeration to say that indi- 


viduals who have freed themselves from the’ 


nightmare of that superstition can live out 
and out healthier in the central wards of a 
large manufacturing town than its victims 
on the airiest highlands of the southern 
Alleghenies. 


IV. THAT PHYSICAL VIGOR DEPENDS UPON 
A DIET OF FLESH FOOD. 


Wide-spread fallacies can generally be 
traced to some half-truth, — some ill-recorded 
or misinterpreted phenomenon of the world 
of facts. The advocates of ‘‘ carnivorism,’’ 
as Dr. Alcott used to call it, seem to have 
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been misled by noticing the debilitating 
effects of a bread and potato diet. Beings - 
of our species cannot thrive upon starch 
alone, and only indifferently on starch and 
sugar; their organic needs crave an admix- 
ture of fat, in some form or other. But it 
does not follow that this ingredient has to 
be derived from the flesh of a slaughtered 
fellow-creature. It will serve its purpose 
as well, or better, in the form of olive oil, 
nut food, butter or milk. Dr. Isaac Jen- 
nings, the author of ‘‘ Medical Reform,’’ 
called attention to the fact that a full meal 
of meat accelerates the pulse and causes a 
sort of digestive fever, as if the organism 
were hastening to rid itself of a more or 
less unwelcome intruder. Virulent drugs 
and intoxicating tonics provoke those symp- 
toms in an aggravated degree, and, like 
alcoholic intemperance, habitual surfeits of 
flesh food can be detected by the evidence of 
the complexion; a beef-gorged butcher 
becomes almost as florid as an immoderate 
wine-drinker. Besides, it has often been 
pointed out that ‘‘ carnivorism’’ exerts a 
moral by-effect; ‘‘ wolf-food,’? says Dr. 
Vogt, ‘‘ excites the instincts manifested by 
beasts of prey, and the predominance of 
those instincts becomes very pronouncéd in 
races who, like the Indians of the North 
American prairies, subsist almost exclusively 
upon the products of the chase.’’ 

A biographer of the vegetarian Shelley 
went so far as to denounce meat-eating as 
the chief obstacle to the advent of the 
millennium, and remarked that we might 
as well endeavor to watch and pray while 
fuddling our brains with the fumes of opium. 

And it must be admitted that our organiza- 
tion is strictly analogous to that of our 
frugivorous fellow-creatures. Our teeth, 
our hands, our digestive organs are those of ° 
our Darwinian relatives who subsist mainly 
on fruits and seeds, but, by the way, have 
not the slightest objection to eggs and milk, 
though they would rather perish with hunger 
than save their lives by sacrificing those of 
their vertebrate, fellow-beings. Like the 
nomads of the Syrian desert, they will now 
and then eke out a meal with locusts, but 
reject meat unless its taste should have been 
disguised by tricks of cooking and spicing. 
Of sweet milk they are ravenously fond, as 
any visitor to a public menagerie may notice 
at feeding-time. And only the buzz of 
irascible hornets would induce them to avoid 
honey which a dietetic rigorist likewise 
includes in his interdict, as prepared in the 
organism of insects, and therefore partaking 
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of the characteristics of an animal substance. 

But the main objection to rational vege- 
tarianism is exploded by the indisputable 
fact that the stoutest men of our latter-day 
world are habitual abstainers from flesh food. 
The Constantinople ’longshoremen pull 
freight boats against a strong current and 
handle burdens in a way that transcends 
belief, shouldering bales that would stagger 
a pack-mule and carrying a couple of flour- 
barrels up a steep levee and up the still 
steeper ladders of a warehouse. Captain 
Edward Trelawney saw a Turkish moun- 
taineer chop off the branches of a rain- 
soaked log, and then adjust the stump upon 
his back, together with his ax and a bundle 
of camping outfit,—as a fair load for his 
return trip to a cabin on the opposite slope 
of a deep chasm. 

‘* Their hand-grips,’’ he says, ‘‘ suggest 
wrestling abilities that would dismay our 
athletes, if aided by proper training, and 
their knee-joints never tire, at least never on 
marches measured by a southern summer day.” 

Yet these modern Samsons are vegetari- 
ans,—from necessity, if not from choice, 
for they certainly do not share the biological 
prejudices of the Buddhists. Rather than 
starve, they would slaughter a herd of 
Brahmin bulls, but they are much too poor 


to afford the market-price of meat in a 
country where stockfarmers are taxed within 


a rupee of their income. As a rule, they 
subsist on bread and olive oil, with a bunch 
of grapes, now and then, or a penny’s worth 
of dried figs. 

The Pythagoreans of old were as frugal 
as Hindus, yet boasted such disciples as 
Milo, of Crotona, who could kill a steer with 
the blow of his fist and carry the carcass 
around the half-mile circuit of the arena. 

The conquerors of the Roman empire, the 
iron-fisted Teutons, were by no means all 
hunters and venison-eaters, for they had a 
goddess of field-crops, and tutelary spirits of 
milch farms. They also raised fruit trees, 
and their lineal descendants, the natives of 
the North sea coast-lands,-subsist mainly on 
milk and farinaceous food, though they 
furnish the stoutest men of the Prussian navy. 

Nor can it be said that a diet of 
potatoes and milk has impaired the physical 
vigor of the Irish peasants, who, besides, 
demonstrate the fact that protracted vege- 
tarianism is compatible with a good deal of 


pugnacity, 
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Vv. THAT ALCOHOLIC STIMULANTS ARE IN- 
DISPENSABLE IN A COLD CLIMATE, 


Lord Dufferin, in his ‘‘ Letters from High 
Latitudes,’’ records the fact that two total 
abstainers of his crew braved Arctic gales in 
a manner that surprised their brandy-stimu- 
lated comrades, and several thousand men 
could attest the still more remarkable stay- 
ing powers of the Italian auxiliaries who had 
followed Napoleon to Moscow. In the last 
agony of that ill-fated expedition whole 
regiments of gin-braced Northlanders flung 
down their muskets and sank exhausted into 
the arms of death, while the abstemious, if 
not absolutely abstinent, natives of the south 
trudged on, sustained by hope and the 
resisting strength of an unpoisoned or- 
ganism. 

The secret of the belief in the calorific 
value of alcohol (which, by the way, has been 
tested and found wanting by actual thermal 
measurements) may be found in the circum- 
stance that frost is an antidote and stimu- 
lates the vigor of the digestive organs to a 
degree which, for a time, palliates the effects 
of dietetic mistake. In other words, North- 
men can fuddle with alcohol without in- 
curring the immediate penalties that avenge 
intemperance of all sorts in summer climates, 
but there is not a shadow of a doubt that in 
the long run total abstinence would be the 
safest plan, the world over. 


VI. THAT THE SICK MUST BE DOSED WITH 
DRUGS. 


Alarmed by the results of their manifold 
sins against the health laws of nature, the 
dupes of the drug-monger feel the impulse 
to ‘*‘ take something,’’ i.¢., to swallow a 
dose of virulent chemicals. The time is 
near, when under similar circumstances, the 
disciples of natural hygiene will feel 
prompted to stop swallowing, i.e., to try the 
effects of afast. Missing a meal is generally 
all that is needed to assist nature, which will 
manage the remedial process successfully, 
in a manner of her own, when not handi- 
capped by a load of undigested food. A 
day of total abstinence, in that literal sense, 
may, moreover, obviate the risk of patho- 
logical complications; the patient will save 
the price of three restaurant tickets, 
together with a long bill of supplementary 
drugs. Those who insist on ‘‘ taking some- 
thing,’’ should be advised to take a bath or 
a little outdoor exercise. 
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Mawel UILE it is quite true that there is no 
royal road to learning, it is equally 

| certain that there are cross-cuts to 
information. Even Sir Francis 
Bacon —‘‘ the first of those who 

know ’’— admits that ‘‘ some books are to 
be tasted ’’ while ‘‘ others are to be read 
and digested,’’ and he might have added 
that the same book is sometimes to be tasted 
and at other times to be read and digested. 
Sometimes we read a book and would 
fain roll some special portion as a de- 
licious morsel under our tongue. We open 
the book again. Where is it? The desired 
fact, fancy, luminous statement or humor- 
ous tidbit is lost in the mass of printed words 
as completely as winter-green berries under 
a snowbank. When we turn from the litera- 
ture of power to the literature of knowledge, 
the need of a guide to the contents of a book 
is still more urgent. The considerate author 
furnishes three aids—a Preface, a Table of 
Contents and an Index. The Preface —one 


groans as one recalls the long apologies, the 


marshaling of justification for later state- 
ment, which our fathers were condemned to — 
leave unread! Yet the modern title-page 
often gives not more information than the 
old-fashioned door-plate as to the ability of 
the man within to answer the question we 
ask. The author will answer the bell in 
person in his preface. Rider Haggard, for 
example, explains that in consequence of the 
Boer revolution of 1881 he was driven from 
the home he had made for himself in the 
Transvaal by what he regards as the fatal 
leniency of Mr. Gladstone’s ministry; that 
his ‘‘ History of the Transvaal,’’ (New York, 
1897) is in part a reprint of a book written 
in ’82 when this bitter experience was fresh. 
There are not many survivors of that strug- 
gle, and few of those who do survive made 
records at the time. The book is of value 
as a contemporary’s chronicle. 

We pick up another book, Miss Mary H. 
Kingsley’s ‘‘ West African Studies.’? How 
shall we judge whether the author is a stu- 
dent in libraries or in the field? She produces 
her credentials and disarms the literary 
critics by her charming confession : 

‘Tam not a literary man, only a student of West 


Africa. I find when I try to write like other people 
that I do not say what seems to me true, and thereby 


lose all right tc say anything, and I am now convinced, 
the more I know of West Africa—my education is 
continuous and unbroken by holidays—that it isa 
difficult thing to write about, particularly when you 
are a student, hampered on all sides by masses of 
inchoate material, unaided by a set of authors to 
whose opinions you can refer, and addressing a public 
= = not interested in the things that interest you so 
eenly.’’ 


What is the point of view of our author? 
The preface again answers. His ‘‘ Break- 
up of China,’’? Lord Beresford explains, is 
really a report dealing ‘‘ mainly with trading 
and commercial questions relating to interna- 
tional, racial and political complications, ’’ the 
outcome of a mission confided to him by the 
president of the British Associated Chambers 
of Commerce. Clearly not a volume to be 
read beside the after-dinner fire, like Miss 
Alice Mabel Bacon’s ‘‘ Japanese Interior.’’ 

What is the attitude of the authors of the 
popular histories of English literature toward 
their work? Henry Morley in his ‘‘ English 
Writers,’’? (London, 1864) announces his 
purpose straightforwardly. ‘‘In these 
volumes I desire to convey certain impres- 
sions as to the influence exerted upon writers 
by the mind and fashions of the times in 
which they lived.’’ The great French critic, 
Taine, claims that as a stranger he is ‘‘ un- 
consciously struck by the principal character- 
istics and treats his subject with reference 
to them.’’ He will treat the greatest 
writers only, for in their works ‘‘ we may 
follow the change in tastes and the persist- 
ency in instincts.’’ Jusserand, acknowl- 
edging himself as Taine’s disciple, purposes 
to write not a ‘‘ History of English Litera- 
ture,’’ but ‘‘A Literary History of the 
English People,’’ in which ‘‘ the ages during 
which the national thought expressed itself 
in language which was not the national one 
will not be left blank, as if for complete 
periods the inhabitants of this island had 
ceased to think at all.’’ He indicates his 
sources delightfully, if with somewhat of 
prolixity : 

** Dreamers will be followed, singers, tale-writers, 
and preachers wherever it pleases them to lead us: to 
the Walhalla of the North, to the green dale of Erin, to 
the Saxon church of Bradford-on-Avon, to Blackheath, 
to the ‘ Tabard’ and the ‘ Mermaid,’ to the ‘ Globe,’ to 
‘ Will’s’ coffee-houses, among ruined fortresses, to 


cloud-reaching steeples or along the furrows, sown 
to good intent by Piers the honest Plowman.’ 
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We suspect the Frenchman copied some- 
what as to title and conception from John 
Richard Green, that sturdy-hearted English- 
man who disdained to write a ‘‘ drum-and- 
trumpet history,’’ choosing rather a ‘‘ His- 
tory of the English People,’’ from the inward 
compulsion ‘‘ to find a place for figures 
little heeded in common history, the figures 
of the missionary, the poet, the painter, 
and the philosopher.”’ 

Sometimes it is the Table of Contents that 
reveals the scope of the book, as in Stopford 
A. Brooke’s ‘‘ English Literature.’’ We 
glance down the page: 

Chap. I. English Literature before the Norman Cun- 
quest, 670-1066. 

Chap. II. From the Conquest to Chaucer’s Death, 
1066-1400.”’ 

on to 

Chap. VIII. Poetry from 1732-1832,” 


and conclude we have an outline history of 
English literature, in chronological order. 
A very full table of contents leaves the 
reader nothing more to ask in the way of 
index, if the pages of the sub-heads are 
given. One of the season’s publications, 
‘* Shakespeare’s Greenwood,’’ by George 
Morley, shows its riches in the enumeration 
under ‘‘ The Customs—-The Mothering — 
The Easter Lifting—-The Maying—the 


Shakespeare Maypole at Walford —The 
Beating of the Bounds—A Sprig of Rose- 
mary ’’ and other alluring sub-heads. 
Occasionally the table of contents is the 
only index to the book’s contents, as in 
Trevelyan’s interesting life and letters of his 


famous uncle-historian, which has been 
cleverly characterized as giving ‘‘ the Tom 
side of Macaulay,’’ One always feels in 
this case, however, a sense of irritation, 
similar to that aroused in the heart of the 
inquirer who is told that he is perfectly 
welcome to the use of a penknife which he 
will find in the speaker’s desk, ‘‘ or else in 
one of the pockets of my blue jacket, or 
perhaps it’s in my locker down at the boat- 
house.’’ The ‘‘ English Men of Letters”’ 
series sins in this respect, while the admirable 
‘* Epochs of American History ’’ are models, 
with their lists of reference books, full tables 
of contents and very full indexes. More and 
more are authors considering the index as an 
integral part of their work. The index of 
Barrett Wendell’s ‘‘ Literary History of 
America’’ traces such subjects as ‘‘ The 
South,’’ ‘“‘The Clergy of New England,”’ 
‘* Plots in American Fiction,’’ through a book 
of more than five hundred pages. 

The numerous bibliographies found nowa- 
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days in books, in library bulletins, in maga- 
zines, such as THE CHAUTAUQUAN’S “‘ Topics 
of the Hour,’’ are cross-cuts blazed through 
many interlacing branches of information. 
Occasionally the reader —oh, joy !— stum- 
bles on a cross-cut himself. Let him not 
trust his ‘‘ find’’ to treacherous memory, 
but ‘‘make a note on’t.’? He may, by 
accumulation of such references, make a 
catalogue, a valuable training in the doing, 
and useful to himself and others when it is 
done. His references may be written in an 
Index Rerum,—an indexed blank-book — 
or on cards. The great disadvantage of a 
book-catalogue is that when the space 
allotted to one letter, the C’s for instance, 
is full, these must be continued after the Z’s, 
whereas a card can always be inserted with- 
out altering the alphabetical arrangement. 
The Library Bureau furnishes cards and 
portable tin boxes for holding them. The 
preliminary cost of cards and case is not 
great, though perhaps ingenuity may contrive 
@ more economical home-made outfit. The 
most approved size of card is that adopted 
by the American Library Association, 
74x 124 cm., with perpendicular as well 
as horizontal ruling, that the lines may be 
kept evenly indented. 


HOW TO MAKE A CARD CATALOGUE. 


Write the subject of your bibliography on 
the first line, close to the left-hand side. 
If it is an author, let the date of his birth 
and death follow his name as: 


Milton, John. 1608-1674, A. D. 


On the second and following lines write 
the list of books treating of his life and 
work, indenting them so that a rapid glance 
over the card will show the writers’ names 
plainly. When one card does not suffice for 
a subject, write at the right-hand corner of 
the lower line ‘‘ See next card,’’ and at the 
right-hand upper corner of the next card, 
‘*Con,’”’ or ‘* Continued.’’ 

The one advice to be given to the maker 
of a card catalogue is: Be accurate, be 
accurate, BE ACCURATE, Write always the 
place and date of publication, because the 
pagination often differs in different editions 
of the same book, or something is added to 
or omitted from one edition which is found 
in another, or for the purpose of the 
inquirer, the book may be valuable because 
of its age, or the reverse. 

In referring to material found in periodi- 
cals, give always the volume number, or the 
month and year of publication. It is 
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often desirable to know the length of an 
article or section in a book, hence give 
always the numbers of the pages between 
which the topic is treated. Annotations 
are always helpful for future reference, and 
if at first it is hard to make them brief, 
practise will give facility. It will be well 
to make some general heads for the cata- 
logue, but not to analyze too closely, for when 
too elaborate a scheme is undertaken the 
average reader is likely to let it drop after 
the evaporation of his first enthusiasm in 
beginning a new project. Under a country 
as a subject, e. g., Russia, one might tenta- 
tively adopt the headings, History, Travel 
and Description, Literature. If the reader 
specializes under any of these heads, he can 
subdivide later, as, for example, under English 
Literature into periods, or under names of 
great authors, or if desired, these authors 
may appear in the catalogue where the 
inital letters of their names would place 
them, without regard to their country. 
The maker of the catalogue will soon devise 
a code of abbreviations for himself, which 
will save space on the card and time in writ- 
ing. As the value of a book or article usually 
depends cn its authorship, it is desirable 
to put the writer’s name first when known. 
Specimen cards are submitted below: 

Russia. History. 

Rambaud, Alf. History of R. from earliest times to 
82. 3v. N.Y., '79. [Authoritative—esp. 
good for early periods. ] 

Morfill, W.R. Story of R. Bost., ’86. 
chaps. on Customs and Literature.] 

[See next card. 
Russia. History. [Con. 
Noble, Edm. R.and Russians. N.Y., 1900. [incl. 


chaps. on Nihilism — exile system—R.’s future. 
Krause, A. R. in Asia, 1558-1899. N. Y., ’99. 


[Popular— 
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[R.’s advance in Siberia, Persia, designs on India — 
in China — Conventions and treaties in appendix. | 

Quincy, Josiah. China and R. (InN. Amer. Rev., 
Oct. 1900.) 

Norman, Henry. Great Siberian R. R. (In Scribn., 
Nov., 1900.) 

Ozaki. Misunderstood Japan. (In N. Amer. Rev., 
Oct., 1900.) [No cause for friction between 

Japan and Russia. ] 
Russia. Travel and Description. 

Ballou, M. M. Due North. Bost., ’93. 

Chaps. 12-17. [Chatty traveler’s notes. ] 

Wallace, D.M. Russia. N. Y.,’78. [Good maps— 
observation based on 6 yrs. in R.] 

**Lanin, E. B.’’ Russian Traits and Terrors. Bost., 
1891. [Russian censure, pp. 256-268—finance, 
pp. 208-256.] 

Rural Life in R. (In Leisure Hour, Oct., 1900.) 
Creeds of R. (In Gent. Mag., Nov. 1900.) 

Chinese Sports. (In Outing, Nov. 1900.) 


Russia. Literature: 
Ralston. R. Folk-tales. N. Y., 1873 


Hapgood, I. F. Russian Rambles. " Bost., 1895. 


[2 chaps. on Tolstoi— personal interviews. ] 
Hapgood, I. F. Epic Songs of R. N. Y., ’86. 
Robinson, Mrs. T. A. L.v. J. Language and Lit. of 
N. Y., 1850. 

N.Y, 
N. Y., 1878. 


the Slavic Nation. 
Otto, F. Hist. of Russian Lit. 
Panin, Ivan. Lec. on Russian Lit. 


In these days of study clubs and asso- 
ciated altruistic endeavor, the possession of a 
list of short stories, of ‘‘ suggested read- 
ings’’ for a Sunday-school class, of games 
for a girl’s club, or references on Arbor day 
celebrations greatly lightens the leader’s 
labor, while to conserve the gains from his 
own reading the student must make his own 
catalogue. Not todoso would be like cutting 
down the branches before him and casting 
them behind him to be stumbling-blocks in 
the path, instead of setting them up by 


j the roadside as guide-posts so that he who 


reads may not stumble, nor creep, but run. 


WASHINGTON. 


From youth, great stores of wealth were centered in 
This man: Ambition, wisdom, excellence; 
Augmenting which was this,—a loving sense 
Of justice. Thus, ’twas when the cruel sin 
Of Oppression thrust its seething grip upon 
The youthful form of Destiny, and from 
A thousand patriot hills — where none was dumb — 
The cry of ‘‘ Liberty ’’ rang out, this one 
Of modest soul, heroic mold, and faith 
Unalterable, at Duty’s call, with sword 
Unsheathed, through misty fields of waiting death 
His kinsmen led to Victory in the Lord. 
Then, called to chair of State, he nobly bore 
The rule, and, dying, left fame evermore. 
—George Newell Lovejoy. 
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“WORLD POLITICS OF TODAY 
By EdwinA Start 


Summary of Pre- [Chapters I.-IV. appeared in the October issue. The first was an introductory discussion 
ceding Chapters. of the significance of the present age, the expansion of the nations, the industrial revolu- 
tion, the growth of democracy, and the world problems resulting from the interplay of 
these elements. Chapter II. explained the politics of Europe in the middle of the century, 
as turning upon the ideas of nationality and the revolutionary democracy; with the 
Eastern question as shaped in the Crimean war. In Chapters III. and IV. the development 
of England and France respectively in the last half century were traced, with especial ref- 
erence to the rise of English democracy and the growth of republican government in France. 

[Chapters V.—VIII. in the November number considered in a similar way the other four 
great powers of Europe, Germany, Italy, Austria-Hungary, and Russia. 

[Chapters IX.-XI. in the December number dealt with the question of the near East. . 
Chapter IX. described the reopening of the Eastern question after 1871, explaining the 
relations of Russia and Turkey and the status of the Turkish empire and the Balkan and 
Danubian provinces. Chapter X. discussed the developments from 1871 to the Russo- 
Turkish war of 1877-78, the results of the war and the treaty of San Stefano, and 
Chapter XI. the resettlement of the Eastern question by the Congress of Berlin, the result- 
ing conditions, and the effect upon Russian policy. 

{In the January number Chapter XII. discussed the consequences of the Congress of 
Berlin in the Balkan peninsula; Chapter XIII. considered Egypt as a factor in the Eastern 
question, and the British control; Chapter XIV. was a general introduction to the subject 
of Colonial Expansion; and Chapter XV., on ‘* Imperial England,’’ began an examination 
of the characteristics, methods, and extent of the colonial activity of the different 


European powers. ] 
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GROWTH OF THE BRITISH IMPERIAL CONCEPTION. 


N the preceding chapter the growth of the British colonial empire 
was outlined and some of the characteristics of its principal 
divisions, the great self-governing colonies, were briefly 
described; but of the teeming millions who today live under 

= some form of British administration, only about ten millions are 

included in this division. The remaining three hundred and sixty millions 
outside the United Kingdom are found very largely in tropical or sub- 
tropical regions, which are for the most part administered as crown 
colonies, or by chartered companies. These colonies and protectorates 

A distinctive trop- are distinct in character from such true colonies as Canada and Australia. 

ical type. In the latter, society is democratic, progressive, self-reliant, endowed 

with the real English spirit of independence. The former are for the 
most part inhabited by races physically, intellectually, or politically 
inferior, and are situated in territories which are not conducive in their 
climate or physical conditions to the best life of races born and reared in 
the temperate zones. The crown colonies are administered by governors 
appointed by the English government, assisted by colonial councils com- 
posed of English, and sometimes in part of native, officials and in 
many of the more intelligent colonies by legislative assemblies with 
limited powers. In all these cases, however, the final control of 
affairs is in the hands of the imperial government. Many of these crown 
colonies, like Ceylon and tke Straits Settlements, present examples of 
brilliant success in colonial administration. Some have not been so well 
administered, but the general record of British colonial administration is 
creditable to the English people and forms one of the most important 
chapters in the history of civilization. 

India. Of the crown colonies the greatest is India, which differs from the 
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ordinary crown colonies only in size; but this difference in size is so great 
that it amounts, as has been pointed out in a very intelligent discussion 
of England’s colonial system,’ to a distinct difference in kind. Indeed, 
the relation of India to England is unique in the history of the world. 
An immense territory, seemingly made for the home of one nationality, 
India has been for ages the home of many peoples and of many religions, 
and the seat of many states. The lack of political cohesion among its 
peoples made them the easy conquest, first of the commerce and then of 
the arms, of the aggressive western power which became entangled 
in Indian affairs during the great struggles of the eighteenth century 
with France for commercial supremacy. Administered for a century by 
the East India Company, this wide domain, with its vast wealth and 
resources, and its people of unknown antiquity, was taken under the care 
of the British crown in 1858, and is, so far as the form of its political 
organization goes, a crown colony. It is, however, to this division of the 
British possessions that the term empire is properly applied. India is a 
true empire in extent, and its system of government is imperial. It is a 
monarchy by statutory enactment of the British parliament. Its affairs 
are conducted by a bureaucracy which, while officered by men of training 
and ability and, in general, of devotion to the public service, tends to 
become more and more a machine, and like any such system lacks sym- 
pathetic touch with the people. Of England’s right in India there can be 
no question. She has none. Of the advantages of British rule in India, 
more may be said. There is an argument on both sides, which 
it is not necessary to enter into for the purpose of this discussion. 
It is the relation of India to the British empire as a world power that 
concerns us. As an investment it is doubtful if India has been a source 
of profit to England. It involves a large military expenditure; it costs 
every year much in lives and money to maintain the British power and 
to develop the country. India is chiefly valuable, if value it has, because 
of its strategic importance asthe heart of the British East. Around the 
coasts of the eastern seas, England possesses many important detached 


Cotton and Payne, ‘‘ Colonies and Dependencies,’’ p. 2. 
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and scattered depots for her great commercial interests. India forms a 
base of operations that commands the eastern situation. In the present 
state of the world’s affairs it is doubtful if India can be spared to the 
empire and, whatever may be thought of the right or the wisdom of 
England’s original entrance into India, it has now undertaken too great 
responsibilities there, and gone too far to retire without completing its 
work, which is, if it is anything, the fusion of western and eastern 
civilization in that part of the world. With all this, India and the defense 
of India are a constant source of anxiety to the British government, and 
will probably remain so to the end, whatever that end may be. 

The English protectorates, with the exception of that in North Borneo, 
are located in Africa, where they come in contact with similar protect- 
orates and spheres of influence of the other European powers which are 
engaged in the exploitation of the Dark Continent. Their relation to 
international affairs will be 
treated in that connection. 
The great chartered com- 
panies, private enterprises 
operated under royal 
charter, chiefly for commer- 
cial purposes, but necessar- 
ily carrying with them many 
political functions, have 
from the beginning of 
English colonization played 
a considerable part in the 
development of English 
possessions, but they cannot 
be said to have been attended 
with great success in recent 
times. Asarule, the cost and trouble attending the opening of new colonies 
by chartered companies has been greater than if the government had 
assumed the responsibility in the beginning, as it has always had to do in 
the end. . Of the chartered companies, the East India Company was the 
greatest; and its failure, in spite of the many able men in its service, to 
administer India successfully, caused the taking over of that empire by 
the government. At present there are four chartered companies in the 
field, — the British North Borneo Company and the three African companies. 

This extensive empire or colonial system, the greatest that the world 
has ever known, not only in extent but in its consequences to civilization 
in the world at large, is, as has been said, an almost unconscious growth. 
Indeed, it has been carried through many of its stages by the English 
people unwillingly, in an almost sullen resistance to what has seemed to be 
the national destiny. During the first ninety years of the nineteenth century 
the opposition to the colonial policy in England was strong, able, and out- 
spoken. After 1880 the revival of interest in colonial enterprises among 
England’s continental rivals, particularly France and Germany, called 
attention to the real significance of this great movement, which had been 
in progress for almost three centuries. Then English statesmen began to 
study the work that had been done, the results of empire and its respon- 
sibilities. When France and Germany declared openly that a policy of 
colonial expansion was essential to their continued well-being, it was an 
easy deduction that if France and Germany needed colonial expansion, 
England, with its far more contracted area and its rapidly growing 
population, must be increasingly dependent upon that Greater Britain 
which furnishes opportunity for the enterprise of its sons, homes for its 
crowding people, and must be relied on in the international rivalries of 
the future to assist in maintaining by arms or by the influence of its 
self-centered strength the welfare of the Anglo-Saxon race and 
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the social and political ideas for which it stands throughout the world. A new colonial 
In the history of the world the present conception of colonies never conception. 

appeared until recently, The Greek colonies were. separate from the 

mother cities from the beginning, having an independent and sometimes 

hostile political existence. The English colonies until the American Revo- 

lution were regarded rather as investments or business enterprises for the 

benefit of the mother 

country than as extensions 

of its life and activity. As 

such they were to be held 

by force if necessary, and 

this was attempted in the 

case of the revolted colonies 

in North America. Only a 

few of the great English- 

men of that day realized 

the true significance of that 

struggle. They knew that 

in alienating the colonies 

England was alienating a 

part of herself. After the 

Revolution Englishmen seemed to have settled for a century into a kind 

of fatalistic idea that separation was the ultimate goal of all the English 

colonies, that the course followed by the united colonies in North America 

would be followed by others as occasion arose. We find this view appear- 

ing in speeches and writings of Englishmen all along the century. Sir 

John Seeley, however, in the early eighties, when the new colonial spirit 

which he did so much to develop was coming into being, pointed out 

very clearly the error in this conception. He wrote: 

** The great causes of division, oceans and religious disabilities, have ceased to operate. Sir John Seeley’s 
Vast uniting forces have begun to work, trade and emigration. Meanwhile the natural ties statement of the 
which unite Englishmen resume their influence as soon as the counteracting pressure is new doctrine. 
removed —I mean the ties of nationality, language, and religion. The mother country, 
having once forall ceased to be a stepmother and to make unjust claims and impose 
annoying restrictions, and since she wants her colonies as an outlet both for population 
and trade, and since on the other hand the colonies must feel that there is risk, not to 
say also intellectual impoverishment, in independence, since finally intercourse is ever 
increasing and no alienating force at work to counteract it, but the discords created by 
the old system pass more and more 
into oblivion, it seems possible that 
our colonial empire, so called, may 
more and more deserve to be called 
Greater Britain and that the tie may 
become stronger and stronger.’’? 

This was the enunciation 
of a new principle in regard 
to the relation of colonies wp1a—crour or 
and the mother country. It BRAHMINS, PARBU 
was the product of the °AST- 
centuries of British colonial 
experience. Its distin- it 
guished advocate reinforced TB 
his argument by citing the t 
United States as ‘‘the most 
striking example of confident and successful expansion.’’ He pointed out 
the fact that the United States had not permitted a part of the federal 
body to secede, but had maintained the union at immense cost of blood and 
treasure. By implication we may suppose that the unity of the British 
empire as at present constituted was supposed to be equally important to 
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*Seeley, ‘Expansion of England,” p. 297. 
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Future of the British the national life and equally worthy of preservation. There is thus opened 


empire. 


Confused admin- 
istration. 


Imperial federation. 


the whole broad question of the future of this composite empire, which 
has been built up and now rests upon the sea power of Great Britain. The 
administration of the colonies has grown in the same haphazard way as 
the empire itself. The administration of the British possessions has been 
partly in the foreign office, partly in the war office, and partly in the 
colonial office. The latter has hardly known its own business until the 
growth of a clearer conception of the meaning of the British colonies has 
given this office a better defined place in the government. There has 
always been a curious willingness on the part of the English people to 
let the colonies ‘‘ gang their ain gait,’’ but the reputed farewell of Lord 
Bathurst to a colonial governor, ‘‘ Good bye, and let us hear as little of 
you as possible,’’ is no longer representative of English sentiment. The 
colonies have become a part of the warp and woof of the fabric of Greater 
Britain. 

Kinship, commercial interest, political sympathy, serve to bind the parts 
of the great structure together. How close the union can be made in the 
future is still an open question. Imperial federation is the shibboleth of 
many enthusiastic advocates of Greater Britain, but it is not accepted by 
every student of the conditions of the empire as advisable. Sir Charles 
Dilke regards it as unwise to press upon the colonies closer trade or political 
union with England. In his most recent discussion of this subject 
he says: 

‘*There is a danger in pressing imperial federation, without knowing exactly what we 
mean and, still more, what the colonies desire. There is danger in pressing closer trade 
relations while we remain in the same condition of doubt. There is danger in neglecting to 


press those joint preparations for imperial defense which, if not made now, will come 
too late.’’ * 


This quotation strikes the key-note of interest in the minds of many 
English and colonial statesmen who are lukewarm on the subject of 
closer federation, believing that the self-governing colonies, which are 
the ones really concerned in this question, are better contented with the 


JZ 


* Dilke, ‘‘ The British Empire,” p. 143. 
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‘* ELEPHANTS A 
PILIN’ TEAK ’’— 
BURMA. 


large measure of independence which they now possess than they would 
be if bound by closer political ties to the mother country. This class of The theory of 
statesmen regards the ties of nature and of self-interest as a surer bond  atural union. 
between the people of English race the world over than an artificial 
political union. The commercial interests of the colonies and of England 


are closely bound together; the colonies, strong as they are, are very 
dependent upon the English navy in case of any difference with a foreign 
power; and these conditions, particularly the latter, must necessarily 
hold for some time to come. 

In these comments upon imperial unity, the true colonies, those that Relation of the 

are largely settled by people of English race, are alone considered. The tropical colonies to 
recent events connected with the war in South Africa have shown how *e empire. 
close are the ties between the Australasian and Canadian colonies and 
England. With the vast tropical and sub-tropical possessions of England, 
inhabited by people alien in race, in habit, and in religion, the same 
facts do not hold. They are primarily held by superior force. Ulti- 
mately, because of their large population, because they are so scattered, 
because they offer so many vulnerable points of attack for England’s 
rivals, their continued allegiance and service must be secured by an 
administration which will win their willing support. This with many of 
these peoples is not a difficult thing, since their spirit of political indepen- 
dence and their sense of nationality is not in many cases like that of the 
European races. They may be won and held by a government which 
offers them sufficiently attractive conditions of life. The oriental peoples 
have been accustomed for ages to the absolute rule of conquerors, more 
or less humane. To them the British rule is obnoxious only when it runs 
counter to long-established religious or race prejudices and customs. 
When these are duly respected, the British rule and the security that 
goes with it are very likely to be gratefully accepted. This is not true 
of all peoples under the British influence, by any means, but it applies to 
millions in British Asia and Africa. As between Great Britain and any 
rival European power they are quite likely to support the former, which 
recognizes always and everywhere some rights of men which are appre- 
ciated by every race. 
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CHAPTER: XVII. 
GERMAN COLONIAL POLICY. 


The birth of the new Germany caused a widening and multiplying of 
national activities, bringing into play the vigorous qualities of the Ger- 
manic race. The industries of the country sought markets for their 
products, and from this cause arose a few years after the Franco-Prussian 
war the new colonial policy which has since been developed with remark- 
able consistency and energy. The beginnings of this colonial policy, like 
those of all the great policies of the new Germany, were due to Bismarck, 
and came solely from his intense nationalism. He was an opponent, 
repeatedly avowed, of colonialism as ordinarily regarded. His own 
testimony upon this point is clear and interesting. In the Reichstag on 
the 26th of June, 1884, Bismarck explained the beginning of the colonial 
movement and then declared his aversion to colonies — 


‘* which make a strip of land their foundation and then seek to draw emigrants, appoint 
officials, and establish garrisons. This mode of colonization may be good for other coun- 
tries, but is not practicable for us. I do not believe that colonial projects can be 
artificially established and all the examples which Deputy Bamberger advanced as warnings 
in committee were cases in which the wrong way had been taken: where people had wished 
to construet harbors where there was no traffic and build towns where there were no 
people, the intention being to attract people by artificial means to the place. Very differ- 
ent is the question whether it is expedient, and whether it is the duty of the German 
empire, to grant imperial protection and a certain amount of support in their colonial 
erdeavors to those of its subjects who devote themselves to such undertakings, relying 
upon the protection of the empire in order that security may be insured in foreign lands to 
the communities which grow naturally out of the superfluous strength of the German body 
politic. This question I answer affirmatively. I certainly do so less reservedly from the 
standpoint of expediency, though from the standpoint of the state’s duty, I do so uncon- 
ditionally. . . . My intention, as approved by the emperor, is to leave responsibility 
for the material development of a colony, as well as its inauguration, to the action and 
enterprise of our sea-faring and trading citizens, and to proceed less on the system of 
annexing the trans-oceanic provinces to the German empire than that of granting charters, 
after the form of the English royal] charters, encouraged by the glorious career which the 
English merchants experienced in the foundation of the East India Company; also to leave 
to persons interested in the colony the government of the same, only granting them European 
jurisdiction for Europeans, and so much protection as we may be able to afford without 
maintaining garrisons. . . . It is not our intention to found provinces but commercial 
undertakings.’’ 


I have quoted thus at length from this speech of the great chancellor 
because it seems to set forth so clearly the form which the colonial idea 
took at the outset in the minds of the guiding spirits of the empire, and 
the basis upon which later modifications have been built. The general 
policy of Germany, foreign and domestic, ever since the founding of the 
new empire, has been directed to the maintenance and development of 
industry and trade. Import duties have been levied to protect home 
trade. The consular system has been organized with a care and degree 
of efficiency that is perhaps equalled by no other nation, and the policy 
of making favorable commercial treaties in connection with German trade 
with foreign countries has been carefully studied and carried out. The 
imperial law relating to the consular system of the empire declares it to 
be the duty of consuls ‘‘ to protect and to promote the interests of the 
empire, especially in regard to trade, commerce, and navigation, as far 
as possible.’’ The German colonial system has been simply one phase of 
this careful and scientific development of German trade and industry, its 
real basis being the material interest of the newly found German national- 
ity. The idea of political expansion was not a part of the German 
colonial scheme at the beginning, and has only a subordinate place in it 
at the present time, although, as will be shown, the very conservative 
idea of Bismarck has been modified materially by the more wide-reaching 
ambitions of Emperor William II., who is the dominating spirit of 
German policy at the present time. It is also worthy of remembrance, 
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in connection with Bismarck’s use of the British East India Company as 
an example to be followed, that the East India Company was com- 
pelled, by circumstances that its commercial activities created, to become 
a political body, and that this finally resulted in its turning over to the 
British crown the empire it had won. Perhaps these harmless German 
companies that have been chartered in imitation of the great British cor- 
poration may bear watching. 

The first, and throughout his public life the principal, care of Bismarck 
was the unification of Germany, the complete organization of German 
nationality. The first phase closed with the successful termination of the 
war with France and the declaration of the empire. Then the chancellor 
turned his attention to clericalism in the state and until 1878 was involved 
in the Kulturkampf.' After the not wholly successful termination of that 
struggle, with the unerring sense of the real issue of the hour, which was 
one of the most marked characteristics of Bismarck’s statesmanship, he 
gave his attention to the great social and industrial questions which have 
shaped nineteenth-century history to so great an extent. His general 
policy was to crush the Socialists as a political party, and then to give to 
the needs of the working masses that care which would make socialistic 
agitation unnecessary, and which, he always held, the state owed to its 
weaker members. This was identically the policy of Richelieu towards 
the Huguenots of France. It is a strong policy for any great statesman 
in dealing with a troublesome party, which yet has a foundation of right. 
Emigration was 
giving great 
anxiety inGermany. 
Bismarck held that 
lack of employ- 
ment was the great 
cause of emigra- 
tion, that the stim- 
ulation of manu- 
factures and the 
consequent demand 
for labor would hold 
Germans within the 
Fatherland, and 
therefore he advo- 
cated a protective tariff. He never regarded the tariff as an automatic 
preserver of economic vigor, as it is often regarded in the United States. 
It was to him one part of a large policy, of which the securing of new mar- 
kets for German trade was an equally important adjunct. In all this we have 
the key to the seizure in 1884 of stations upon the coast of Africa, and of 
certain Pacific islands. In pursuance of the same policy of furthering 
the growing German interests in Africa it became necessary to counteract 
the Portuguese claims in the Dark Continent, and to take a hand in the 
Congo question, which had been opened by King Leopold of Belgium in 
the interest of his International Congo Association. In this, as in the 
settlement of the Eastern question six years before, Germany took the 
initiative, arranging an international conference at Berlin in 1884-85, 
which brought about the recognition of the Congo Free State, confined 
Portugal within definite boundaries and formed the basis for the partition 
of Africa, which has been going on since the conference by successive 
agreements between the interested powers. Bismarck also wished to 
develop by heavy subsidies great German steamship lines for communica- 
tion with Africa, Australia, and Asia. In this he met with much opposi- 
tion from the Reichstag, and his proposition obtained only gradual 

==—<JZ 





1See Chapter V. 
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acceptance, but the policy has accomplished the desired result, and 
German carrying trade has developed wonderfully. A law of 1885 
subsidized mail steamship lines to East Asia and Australasia for fifteen 
years, at one million dollars a year. 

Throughout the years of this development, up to the time of his retire- 
ment, Bismarck continued to reiterate his skepticism regarding a colonial 
policy and his unwillingness to have anything to do with such a colonial 
system involving political action. And yet he was himself forced to 
intervene more thoroughly and frequently than he had originally intended, 
in order to keep his promise to defend German citizens and legitimate 
German interests, and it soon became evident that entrance into com- 
petition for the trade of those parts of the world not possessing stable 

and civilized gov- 

ernments means, in 

this age of com- 

mercial rivalries, 

the raising of in- 

ternational ques- 

tions of the utmost 

importance to the 

world’s peace and 

to the honor and 

interests of the 

peoples concerned. 

When Emperor 

William II. dis- 

missed his great 

minister and en- 

tered upon his re- 

markable career of 

personal rule, his 

grandiloquent im- 

perialism built upon 

the basis previously 

laid a superstructure which embodied an entirely natural evolution of the 

principles already established. Still carrying out the idea of a strictly 

commercial expansion, based upon the spirit and needs of German 

nationality, outlets have been sought for German capital, labor and 

products wherever openings appeared. The result has been the extensive 

diffusion of German interests in Africa, in Syria and Asia Minor, in China, 

and in Central and South America. Letting politics alone, the German 

merchant, farmer, or capitalist, sure of the support and encouragement of 

his government and confident of that government’s strength and power, 

has gone steadily about his work, selling goods, securing concessions, 

building railways, cultivating the soil, or working mines, and always gaining 

a strong hold upon the confidence of the people among whom he labors by 

his capacity for minding his own business. The German bureaucrat or 

officer is frequently a very uncomfortable person to get along with, but 

the unofficial German makes his way with alien peoples better than 
Frenchman, Englishman, or American. 

This process has not built up strong colonies. The possessions and 
protectorates of Germany are not in regions favorable to colonization by 
the white race, but German interests have extended in so many directions 
as to make international complications in the future entirely possible; for 
the German government has made it perfectly clear that it will carry to 
the fullest extent the modern doctrine of protection by the state of its 
citizens, not only in person but in all vested interests. The German indus- 
trial colonies and the hundreds of millions of German capital invested in 
South and Central America may bring about a collision with the Monroe 
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doctrine. Germany’s possession of Kiau-Chau and its railway and mining 

concessions in Shangtung province and the Yellow river region of China 

make it one of the active powers in the critical storm center of the East. 

The emperor has for several years encouraged German settlement and 

activity in Syria and Asia Minor, in the loosely held dominions of the sultan. 

Here, among the ruins of one of the oldest of civilizations, an active 

development of the resourges of a naturally rich country is going on, and 
it is very largely in 
German hands, 
For this, William 
II. cultivates the 
friendship of the 
Porte, throwing 
aside entirely the 
dictum of Bis- 
marck, in 1876, 
that there were in 
the whole oriental 
controversy ‘‘ no 
German interests 
involved that would 
be worth the sound 
bones of a single 
Pomeranian mus- 
keteer.” Germans 

are building the railroad from Constantinople to Bagdad, with its important 

connections. When Africa is opened by the Cape to Cairo railway which 

Cecil Rhodes has projected and will yet see accomplished; when the great 

southern trans-Asiatic line across India from Alexandria to Shanghai is 

completed, and Europe, Asia, and Africa are bound together as never 

before; then the far-sighted Germans hope to be so strongly entrenched 

commercially and industrially that they will be the controlling factor at 

the ancient cross-roads of three continents, which will acquire in the 

twentieth century a new importance, greater than it ever possessed in its 

thousands of years of history. For your true German is not only thorough 

and businesslike, — he is an idealist, looking beyond the immediate present. 

The colonies and dependencies of Germany now include in Africa an 

estimated area of 

930,760 square 

miles, acquired be- 

tween 1884 and 

1890, with a popu- 

lation, also esti- 

mated, of 14,200, - 

000; in Asia, 200 

square miles, ac- 

quired in 1897, with 

a population of 

60,000; and in the 

Pacific, acquired 

between 1885 and 

1899, island terri- 

tories aggregating 

96,160 square 

miles, with a population of 427,000. The even more important German 

activities in southwestern Asia and South America, having no political 

connection with the empire, can make no showing in such a summary. 

Their present importance is industrial, their future political significance 

problematical. The German method of administration is in general that 
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of the crown colony, governed by an imperial governor or commissioner. 
As much as possible is left to the chartered commercial and colonization 
companies, of which there are many of importance, with a wide sphere of 
action. Kiau-Chau is in the hands of the navy department. 

The seizure of Kiau-Chau is typical of the summary character of the 
German emperor’s methods in carrying out his policy. Germany had 
been seeking to become the protector of all Catholic Christians in the 
East. A German bishop in China formally placed his missions under 
German protection. Two of his priests were murdered. For this Ger- 
many exacted from China a port and two hundred square miles of territory 
in the rich province of Shangtung, adjacent to valuable coal mines. In 
the settlement growing out of the war between China and Japan 
Germany united with Russia and France in assisting China, and thereby 
obtained a strong influence at the Chinese court, and a good understand- 
ing with Russia. Since the recent tragic outbreak disturbed all previous 
combinations and adjustments, Germany has attempted to play in China 
the same role of initiator and leader that Bismarck assumed for it in 
Europe. 

It is not difficult, from this survey, to summarize the principles and 
tendencies of Germany’s colonial policy. Its primary aim is a full oppor- 
tunity for German capital and labor in the world field. It is, therefore, 
consciously a commercial policy, but circumstances may transform it 
into a political system, for with it goes the care of Germany for every 
German and all that is his. A great merchant marine, equal to all the 
demands of German commerce, is a part of the plan, and a navy adequate 
to the protection of German interests in any part of the world against any 
probable combination of rival powers. An intelligent policy of commercial 
treaties or differential tariffs is another of the means to attain the end, in 
seeking which old enmities, like that with France, will be put aside if need 
be. Germany recognizes today but three rival powers — Russia, Great 
Britain, and the United States — and looks toward a possible commercial 
union of western Europe under German leadership to meet their competition. 

One more point is of the utmost importance in its bearing upon the 
great international rivalries of today. Germany’s real interest in 
carrying out her great policy is peace, not war. Her ends are to be 
gained by peaceful industrial conquest; they will be endangered by any 
great wars. Therefore Germany is not likely to lead the way into war; 
although no state is better prepared for combat, and it is equally certain 
that she would not be slow to respond to a challenge to her national 
pride or interest. Even a war of tariffs would be unfavorable to Ger- 
many’s present ambitions. Her hopes rest in a good understanding 
commercially as well as politically between the nations. Under ordinary 
conditions it may be assumed that these considerations will have their 
proper weight, and guide German governmental action, for there is no 
government that is controlled to a greater extent by well-reasoned under- 
standing of world conditions. The increasing personal power of the 
kaiser, who has already subordinated the other agencies of the govern- 
ment to himself, and summoned the German people to ‘‘ stand united 


_behind their prince and ruler,’’ following his leadership and rendering 


him unquestioning support,” introduces an unknown quantity into the 
equation, for the unchecked ambition of a personal ruler of great power 
sometimes goes to unexpected lengths. William has been singularly 
successful thus far in destroying efficient party opposition and carrying 
the empire with him. Whether he could do thisif he launched into proj- 
ects imperiling peace and involving Germany in a contest which could 
hardly have any result favorable to its economic development is a 
question that cannot be answered. 


* Speech at Hamburg, October 19, 1899. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
FRENCH COLONIZATION. 


There have been two distinct epochs of French colonial activity. The 
earlier, associated with the discovery of the new world and the eastward 
route to the Indies, occupied the seventeenth and the first half of the 
eighteenth century; the second is of very recent origin, having been 
entered upon practically since 1880, although there were some earlier 
colonial establishments to which no systematic policy was addressed. 
Between these two colonial epochs there is no historical or logical connec- 
tion, except that certain small and comparatively unimportant districts 
and islands in Asia, Africa, and America have remained in French 
possession from the earlier period. In general, French colonization has 
not been attended with marked success. The policy of France in its 
periods of activity has been brilliant, bold and ambitious, but has not 
rested upon a substantial foundation like the colonial growth of Great 
Britain, or the systematic commercial expansion of Germany. The 
importance of well-developed national spirit to a successful colonial policy 
has been referred to. In this respect English colonization has been at a 
great advantage as compared with that of France, in that it has rested 
either intentionally or unconsciously. upon individual enterprise and 
initiative. This quality, so well developed in the English race, is more 
or less lacking in the French, 
or when present is over- 
shadowed by the tendency to 
excessive paternalism on the 
part of the government. 
The German colonies are also 
in a sense managed by the 
government, but this is 
always with reference to the 
interests of the private trad- 
ing companies, to which are 
left all functions not strict- 
ly political. Bureaucratic 
administration is not allowed 
to hamper the activity of the 
German traders for whom 
colonies are maintained. 
On the other hand, the 
official element is, in some of the French colonies, the dominating influence 
and conducts the colony for politics and the interest of the officeholders. 
Furthermore, the Germans have had powerful and intelligent guidance in 
their colonial development, that of Bismarck and of the present emperor. 
The French have been subject to shifting ministries and disorganized 
parties. Like all French public affairs, the administration of the colonies 
has been a matter of experiment rather than of any well-defined policy. 
Here again an interesting comparison may be made between the two 
nations. The Germans, idealistic, and given to sentiment in their 
individual thinking, are exceedingly practical and hard headed in public 
affairs. The French, individually thrifty, conservative, and practical, 
are given to hare-brained enterprises and reckless experiments in public 
matters. The primary object of colonization by France at the present 
day is the same as that of other modern states,— the extension of the 
field for its commercial activity. - We find this very clearly expressed in 
a speech of the governor of Indo-China, delivered in 1899 before the 
Rouen Chamber of Commerce. The governor declared that the creation 
and increase of a market in the colony for the manufactured products 
of France was the colony’s raison d’étre. As a very practical application 
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of this idea the governor explained the significance of a request made by 
him for a loan of 200,000,000 francs to improve his colony. Said he: 

‘Tt must not be imagined that the two hundred million francs will be taken away from 
France, nor that the loan will be like so much money withdrawn from circulation, for more 
than two-thirds will be expended in nursing French industries. Your foundries will send us 
iron for bridges and buildings; your rolling-mills, rails; your forests, sleepers; your car- 
shops, rolling stock; 
your quarries, slate; 
your hills, cement; all 
these will be carried to 
the Orient by French 
ships, giving employ- 
ment to French people.” 

The loan, it is 
interesting to note, 
was granted, the 
proceeds to be used 
exclusively for the 
construction of 
railways, all the 
material not obtain- 
able in Indo-China 
to be purchased of 
French merchants 
and carried in 
French vessels. Many other examples might be given in the management 
of French Indo-China, showing the thoroughness with which the French 
apply the commercial theory to their Asiatic colonies. It is, indeed, upon 
the necessity of colonies for commercial expansion that the re-awakened 
interest in the subject in France rests. More than in England or Ger- 
many, however, there is present in France the dream of political 
expansion, of the revival of France as a great imperial power. This 
thought appeals forcibly to the French imagination. 

This new interest appeared in the early eighties, at the same time with 
the beginning of activity along the same lines in Germany. Indeed, it 
was coincident with a change in colonial policy on the part of most of 
the continental powers, following the Congress of Berlin in 1878. France 
was recovering from the depression caused by its terrible defeat in the 
Franco-Prussian war, and its internal struggle with the commune. The 
republic was establishing itself upon a surer basis, and sought, as every 
French government must seek, to appeal to the patriotism of the people 
and their love of national glory. It was very natural under such condi- 
tions that Frenchmen of larger ideas should be aroused by visions of a 
greater France. In 1882 Leroy-Beaulieu, the economist, asserted that 
** colonial expansion must occupy the first place in our national conscious- 
ness.’’ He declared that a great French empire must be founded in 
Asia and Africa, or France would sink to the level of a second-rate power, 
and that ‘‘ colonization is a question of life or death fer France.’’ When 
we remember that the long struggle of a century and a half with England 
was really a struggie over territorial extension, the significance of these 
declarations by an eminent French scholar can be readily seen. 

France now possesses in India five towns, with the surrounding terri- 
tory, aggregating 197 square miles and having a population of 279,091. 
These are the remnants of that structure which the genius of Dupleix 
would have erected into a French Indian empire had he been better 
supported and more favored by circumstances. The important Asiatic 
colonies of France are on the eastern and southern sides of the great 
eastern peninsula, of which the independent kingdom of Siam occupies the 
central portion and British Burma the western. They comprise on the 
north Tongking and Laos, wrung from China by hard fighting between 
1884 and 1893; the coast country of Annam, made a French protectorate 
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by the treaty of 1884, ratified in 1886; Cochin-China, acquired in 1861, 
and Cambodia, north of it, acquired in the following year. These depend- 
encies, with a united area of about 263,000 square miles, and an 
aggregate population estimated at 22,400,000, have been incorporated 
for administrative purposes under a governor-general. Their united 
designation is French Indo-China. The population is made up of various 
eastern Asiatic races, chiefly Mongoloid. Cochin-China is represented 
by a deputy in the French assembly. French Indo-China occupies a 
commanding place in the eastern seas. It has been said that the nation 
that controlled Saigon, the capital of Cochin-China, would command the 
strategic and commercial situation in the East, but France has not suc- 
ceeded in justifying this promise as yet. The largest body of French 
possessions, and that from which the French today seem to hope for the 
greatest results, is in Africa. The African territories include Algeria, 
Tunis, French Sahara, Senegal, a part of the Sudan, French Guinea, the 
Ivory Coast, Dahomey, Somali Coast, Madagascar, Réunion, and a few 
smaller islands,—the total area being 3,820,488 square miles, and the 
estimated population 33,257,010. Of these territories, Algeria, acquired 
by conquest in 1830 from the Dey of Algeria, in the process of collection 
of some bad debts to French merchants, and Tunis, over which a protect- 
orate was assumed in 1881, are not rated as colonies. Algeria is adminis- 
tered by a civil governor-general, but is incorporated as a part of France, 
the French Chambers having the sole right of legislation for it. It sends 
three senators and six deputies to the national assembly. Tunis is acharge 
of the foreign office. The remaining territories in Africa are administered 
by governors or commissioners, generally assisted by administrative 
councils, the plan adopted for the administration of all but three or four 
of the French colonies. French interest in some of these territories 
dates back beyond the beginnings of the present colonial movement, as 
in the case of Senegal and Réunion, which were acquired by France in 
the seventeenth century. Madagascar, now regarded as one of the 
promising French colonies, has claimed the interest of France since 1642, 
when pretensions of French sovereignty in the island were made, but 
there was no ef- 

fective action un- 

til the war against 

the Hovas, the 

dominant native — 

tribe, between [ii ia a 

1882 and 1884. A [haa 
French protector- Zi 

ate was recognized 4 at 

by Great Britain in [}# 

1890, but denied |i 

by the native gov- 

ernment. In 1896 

Madagascar be- 

came French terri- 

tory after force had 

been brought to 

bear upon the re- 

sisting natives. If é 
we accept the judgment of the eminent French publicist Lebon, the affairs 
of Madagascar have not been well managed, being subject to the same 
faults which have been prominent through the whole of the colonial history 
of France. He criticizes the French government for not knowing how to 
follow great military sacrifices with the development of public works.’ 


is 


1 Revue des Deux Mondes, June, 1900. 
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An examination of a recent map of Africa will show that the great 
body of French territories has Algeria for a base. This country, the 
French right to which is now unquestioned, France is organizing upon 
European principles as rapidly as circumstances will allow. From it the 
new ambitions of France have led the government to reach out across the 
desert to seek connection with the west coast territories remaining in 
French control from the earlier colonial period, and to acquire, if possible, 
an influence in the Congo country, and on the headwaters of the Nile, in 
the vaguely defined region known as the Sudan, to which well-informed 
students of the African situation ascribe a commanding strategic position 
in the immediate future of the Dark Continent. 

in addition to its Asiatic and African colonies, which constitute its 
main interest at present, France still retains in America certain 
remnants of its seventeenth-century acquisitions. Of these the largest 
territory is that of French Guiana, 46,850 square miles, with a population 
of only 22,710. In addition to this are the islands of Guadaloupe and 
Martinique, in the West Indies, and St. Pierre and Miquelon, off the coast 
of Newfoundland. The small islands last mentioned, with an area of 93 
square miles and a population of 6,250, principally Norman and Breton 
fishermen, would seem to be of small political importance, but they are 
the center of the Newfoundland fisheries question, which has been 
regarded by the best informed French and English authorities as more 
likely to produce war between France and England than any of the African 
or Asiatic relations of these two countries. France also holds in New 
Caledonia and certain Pacific islands 9,220 square miles of territory, with 
a population of 82,000. New Caledonia and its dependencies form a 
penal colony, administered by a governor with a privy council, an elective 

consul-general, 

and a full civil or- 

ganization. New 

Caledonia and its 

dependencies have 

valuable re- 

sources, and the 

experiment of penal 

colonization has 

been attended with 

a considerable 

measure of success. 

The chief founda- 

tion for its pros- 

perity is found in 

its nickel mines and 

coffee plantations. 

; The _ principal 

Pacific island groups held by France are the Society, the Windward, 
Gambia, Tuamotu, and Marquesas Islands, with some others less important. 

With the exception of St. Pierre and Miquelon, the Asiatic and African 
colonies of France are the only ones which are likely to contribute in any 
important measure to any conflict with rival powers. In Asia, France 
cannot be said to have developed any distinctive international policy of 
its own. It has been content to play the part of ally of Russia, counting 
upon the advance of that country and upon favorable alliance with it to 
give it vantage-ground in any settlement that may arise out of the com- 
plications in the Orient. A recent French writer’ has called attention 
to the important part played by the French bureaucracy in developing 
French policy. Government office, even at small compensation, is highly 


°M. Martin in the Nouvelle Revue, August, 1900. 
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valued by the average Frenchman, and to maintain its hold upon the 
people and gratify the national love of public office a vast number of 
minor administrative offices have been created, the distribution of which 
gives the republic a strong hold upon the people. This system is carried 
to a greater extent in the colonies than at home. M. Martin gives as an 
illustration Cochin-China, where there are three thousand resident 
Frenchmen, women and children. Of the men, seventeen hundred are civil 
servants, and are able to carry a solid vote and practically fix their own 
salaries. The influence of such an intrenched official body as this on 
colonial policy in the way of developing bureaucratic administration, 
creating red-tape, and smothering independent action, can readily be 
understood by any one who is familiar with the working of a highly 
developed bureau system in government. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE EXPANSION OF RUSSIA. 


Of all the states of Europe, Russia has pursued for three centuries the 
simplest and most consistent policy —a policy which it seems absolutely 
impossible to misunderstand ; and yet Russia is apparently regarded in many 
quarters as the sphinx among nations. Its movements have given rise to 
a great body of controversial literature, in which the writers claim to 
know from personal observation that the White Bear has paws of velvet 
and. harmless teeth, or that his claws are steel and his teeth are sharpened 
to kill. The doubt in the minds of the uninitiated as to Russia’s real 
aims, and the sharp difference of opinion among those who think they 
know, are probably due to three causes. The vast interior of Asia, in 
which Russia’s operations have been chiefly carried on for the last quar- 
ter century, is a land of mystery from which the veil is only lifted 
occasionally by the disconnected accounts of some curious traveler. What 
has been going on there is little known and less understood, and few who 
hear of this or that movement to a new and more advanced position, 
where the geography is so slightly known, connect it with the carrying 
out of a great historic movement of national expansion. In the second 
place, while the Russian policy is clear and simple, its diplomatic meth- 
ods, the result of its strange national history, are characterized by 
oriental astuteness, which frequently deceives the western mind. Not 
only have Asiatic elements so mingled with Russian life as to give it an 
oriental cast, but the necessities of Russian state policy in dealing with 
so many oriental peoples have trained Russian officials in those methods 
of which the Asiatics are past masters, but which seem very much like 
double dealing to the westerner. The third difficulty in the way of 
understanding Russia lies in our proneness to overlook one important fact 
in a great absolute monarchy. In the machinery of a democracy the 
official individual usually becomes more or less a part of the machine, 
subject to its methodical working; but the personal ruler of a great 
empire necessarily entrusts large powers to the officers whom he places 
in charge of different parts of his realms and of the administrative 
machinery. It has been inevitable in all great empires that such officers 
on distant frontiers, held strictly to account for the success of their 
administration, but removed from imperial surveillance, arrogate to them- 
selves considerable powers of independent initiative when faced by 
emergencies, or when they see opportunity for carrying out what they 
deem good policy. The government must support them in order to main- 
tain respect for its authority and its officers, and so it is often drawn 
into a policy that may have been entirely beyond its immediate purposes. 
The official class in Russia is a military aristocracy, whose influence at 
the imperial court has already been referred to. On distant Asiatic 
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frontiers likewise, its representatives, filled with the intense national 
spirit that is now predominant among that class, have opportunities and 
are likely at any time to show their power. How many of the extensions 
of the Russian Asiatic frontier have been really planned at St. Petersburg 
and how many have been effected by the zeal of Russian officers, acting 
almost as independently as feudal counts of the marks in the middle ages, 
it would probably be hard to tell; but certainly this is a phase of Russian 
movement that must be reckoned with. 

Russia has never been a colonizing power, in the sense of planting 
settlements or acquiring territory in non-contiguous lands. In the early 
part of the nineteenth century it did, indeed, have certain colonial proj- 
ects in western North America, against which one clause of the Monroe 
doctrine was very emphatically directed; but Russian growth has been 
a normal movement of territorial expansion, peculiar to itself among 
European nations, 
and more nearly re- 
sembling the ex- 
pansion of the 
United States than 
that of any other 
nation in history, 
—that is, it has 
been by the con- 
stant addition of 
contiguous terri- 
tory, occupied for 
the most part by 
peoples of the same 
race stock, or by 
inferior nomadic or 
semi-civilized 
tribes, in obedience 
to nature’s categorical imperative, as expressed in the condition 
and surroundings of the original home of the Russian people. 
What the Russians have done in this respect the Anglo-Saxon, or any 
other ambitious people under competent leadership, would have done. 
The climate of much of Russia is unpromising, and under primitive condi- 
tions compels the people living there to a hard and monotonous existence; 
but its vast plains have no natural boundaries, while its rivers are broad 
highways into more smiling lands. And so from the time of its emer- 
gence from the Mongol flood we find the Russian nation beating in every 
direction — north, south, west, and east—at the political bounds that 
history had set up around it; and from the time when it found a real 
leader who comprehended its needs and its future possibilities, we find it 
always and persistently seeking the sea—the White, the Baltic, the 
Black, the Mediterranean. This was natural and necessary if Russia was 
to make good its place among nations. Access to the White sea was a 
barren prize, since it was open to navigation only about three months of 
the year and was difficult of access even then. The Baltic was not much 
better. The Black sea was useless when Europe closed the gate of the 
Bosporus. The Congress of Berlin foiled Russian hopes of securing the 
best fruit of the triumph over Turkey, free access to the Mgean. Thus 
Russia’s steadily pursued policy in Europe had not brought entire satis- 
faction. A free and open port was yet to be attained. The disappoint- 
ment of 1878 was bitter, but Russia never hesitated in its policy. 
Gortschakoff said some sharp things of the powers that had balked his 
government, and some memories were stored away in the Russian foreign 
office for future reference, but Russian policy remained intact, and the 
last twenty years have shown that it had other ways of realization. 
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When the outlawed Cossack Yermak, fleeing from the justice of Ivan 
the Terrible, was enabled by the money of the Stroganoffs to gather a 
little band of adventurers and cross the Urals into the great plains and 
forests of Siberia, he probably had little thought of the empire he was 
to give to the tsar as the price of pardon. By daring and energy he 


overcame the chiefs of the sparsely settled country, and on his path 


followed new settlers and Russian administrators, by whom the boundary 
was pushed always farther eastward until it reached the northern Pacific. 
A line of cities was built, the various tribes pacified, and Russia’s grasp 
upon the country made firm beyond question; but it was still an undevel- 
oped region, chiefly known for its convict settlements, its magnificent 
distances, and its general inaccessibility. But after the disappointment 
of Berlin, Russia turned her face eastward, and a wonderful development, 
to which the world is but just awakening, has been going on in Asiatic 
Russia during the last two decades. It is not my purpose at this point 
to consider the important international issues that are raised by Russia’s 
advance. The problems of Asia at the beginning of the twentieth century 
are of sufficient importance for a somewhat extended study by themselves ; 
but two of the great powers of Europe, Great Britain and Russia, are 
also great powers of Asia, and it is important that we should know the 
conditions of their power. 

Russia is seeking today in Asia, as for two centuries she has sought in 
Europe, open ports for her commerce. A treaty with China in 1858 
secured the left bank of the Amur and the territory where the strongly 
fortified port of Vladivostock was built. But this port is closed by ice 
during a part of the year; hence Russian schemes to secure an outlet 

farther south. The 
Treaty of Shimo- 
noseki in 1895 was 
her opportunity to 
secure Pacific 
ports. She had 
been deprived of 
the fruits of vic- 
tory in Europe by 
a combination of 
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Russian diplomats 

learn their lessons 

quickly. The 
startling growth of the Japanese power, a menace to Russian plans in 
eastern Asia, could be stayed and the desired ports wrung from China. A 
combination was made with Germany and France, the Shimonoseki treaty 
went the way of that of San Stefano, and Russia, instead of Japan, occupied 
Port Arthur and the Liao Tung peninsula. This occupation is under a 
lease for twenty-five years, but a new town, Dalny, has been founded, 
with railway connections, and there is no precedent in Russian history to 
indicate that this acquisition will ever be given up. Port Arthur is 
already strongly fortified and a thoroughly equipped naval depot. 

From the time of Peter the Great, Russia has been steadily at work in 
western and central Asia, always pushing her frontiers farther south. 
From the Caucasus she was able to watch Turkey and Persia, and after 
the Treaty of Berlin she settled down as their next door neighbor. In 
the trans-Caspian country, the seat of long past civilizations and ancient 
empires whose records are buried in their ruins, Russia has steadily 
strengthened her ascendency by her own peculiar and successful methods. 
By the acquisition of territories from such states or tribes as would 
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yield readily to her persuasion or her power, she has closed in upon such 
as resisted, has found early occasion in the name of civilization and order 
to administer one never-to-be-forgotten lesson, and then has received 
their submission, either as vassal states or incorporated provinces. 
Russia is quite willing to maintain the vassal state relation. I costs less 
and is quite as effective when properly managed as is actual possession. 
Lord Wellesley, a century ago, reached the same conclusion in India, and 
made such arrangements an important part of British policy there. Thus 
Khiva and Bokhara are vassal states of Russia. In Tashkent in Turkestan, 
which is incorporated in the Russian empire, a Russian governor-general 
and officials control the central Asiatic provinces. 

Two points are to be noted as of greatest importance in their bearing 
upon Russian expansion. One is the exceptional facility with which the 
Russians can deal with and absorb Asiatic peoples. This facility is due 

to two facts. The 

first, the admix- 

ture of Asiatic 

strains in the Rus- 

sian stock, and the 

long acquaintance 

of the Russians, as 

vassals and mas- 

ters, with the races 

of northern and 

central Asia, has 

been mentioned 

elsewhere. The 

second, the toler- 

ance of the Rus- 

sian toward cus- 

toms and religions 

other than his own 

is equally important. The religion of the Russian is a highly developed 

formalism. It isa part of his daily life, but it is his own. He is not con- 

sumed with missionary fervor or theological convictions. All that the 

Russians ask of the Mohammedans, Buddhists, or people of other cults, is 

absolute political submission. That granted, they are allowed to go on in 

their own way of life, shielded by the power and prestige of the great 

White Tsar. Among nations that are, for the most part, without political 

ambitions, this is a very satisfactory arrangement. Since 1813 Great 

Britain has been hampered in India by the yearning of its philanthropists 

to make the ancient Indian world over on the English model. It is this, 

and not its political supremacy, that makes the British situation in India 

a critical one. The earlier Indian policy of Hastings and Wellesley ran 
along the lines which the Russians now follow so successfully. 

The second important element in Russian expansion is the scientific 
development of strategic railways. ‘‘ With forethought, energy, and 
fertility of resource, Russia is leading the way, and showing the world 
how to conquer by railways. She alone has recognized how much more 
valuable are communications than mere army corps; how necessary in 
the conduct of a nation’s affairs is a fixed plan.’””?* The conception and 
accomplishment of that stupendous enterprise, the Trans-Siberian rail- 
way, from Moscow to Vladivostock, with its Manchurian connection to 
Port Arthur, is familiar to the world from many recent descriptions. 
The steady progress of the southern lines in the trans-Caucasus and 
trans-Caspian countries, with their ultimate destination some port on 
the Persian gulf, is well understood by students of the subject, but is not 
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so familiar to the general public. Sweeping through Cis-Caucasia and 
Trans-Caucasia, two railway lines converge at Baku, a fortified post on 
the western shore of the Caspian. Directly opposite from Krasnovodsk 
on the eastern shore, the Trans-Caspian railway extends along the Persian 
border, through Askabad to Merv, and thence northeastward through 
Bokhara and Samarkand, names rich with tradition and with the mystery 
of unexplored Asia, to Khokand and Tashkent, the headquarters of 
Russian central Asia. Furthermore, an air line is in process of construc- 
tion from Saratof on the Volga, running southeast between the Caspian 
and Aral seas, through Khiva, to a connection with the Trans-Caspian at 
Charjui, near Bokhara. These lines of railways furnish, or will furnish, 
an outlet for colonists as well as merchandise, for the normal increase 
of the Russian people is greater at present than that of the people of 
any other first-class power. More than that, it will be observed that 
these lines provide the most direct possible communication between impor- 
tant strategic points along the Russian borders, and the war office knows 
by actual experiment how long it will take to transfer troops from one 
point to another. Russian railway plans also contemplate one or more 
lines across Persia to the Persian gulf, where the government is negotiat- 
ing to obtain the lease or cession of a port from Persia. A military 
branch now extends southward from Merv almost to Herat, the key to 
northwestern Afghanistan, and may be extended southward through that 
country to Seistan and thence through Persia to the gulf or the Arabian 
sea. Another possible line is under consideration from Askabad south- 
ward. Another projected line extends from Tiflis in Trans-Caucasia to 
Teheran and thence to the delta of the Tigris and Euphrates. These 
projects all have international bearings, which will be discussed in 
another chapter. They show the well-defined purpose in every movement 
made by the government of the tsar. 

The widespread illiteracy of Russia produces a people of narrow vision, 
easily led. While municipal government has slowly grown more demo- 
cratic, the autocratic principle has gained strength in the central govern- 
ment, because it has been used for the economic advantage of the people. 
A continuity of administration, preserved by long tenure of official positions 
and a fixed, hereditary policy, makes it possible to carry out vast enter- 
prises of national development steadily and quietly, bringing all the 
resources of the country to bear in their accomplishment. Hence Russia 
never falters and seldom fails in her purposes. Heretofore industrialism, 
the needs of the people, have had less to do with Russian expansion than 
with that of other European peoples. Now the careful cultivation of 
national interests by a succession of tsars is bearing fruit in a growing 
industrial activity. With the widening of opportunity and experience 
the intellectual attitude of the Russian is likely to change and the social 
and political conditions of the empire to undergo modification; but there 
is nothing in our knowledge of democracy to indicate that this will lead 
to any contracting of the field of,national activity or ambition. 
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1. How are English crown colonies administered? 2, Why is India regarded as an empire? 
8. Of what importance is India to England? 4. Why is it a source of anxiety? 5. Where 
are the English protectorates? 6. How has English colonial policy been regarded at 
different times in its history? 7. What was Sir John Seeley’s view of the colonial spirit? 
8. In what haphazard way has colonial administration developed in England? 9. How did 
the South African war show the strength of the tie between England and the colonies? 
10. Why is England likely to hold the allegiance of even the oriental peoples under her 
control? 
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1. What was Bismarck’s policy in encouraging colonies? 2. How does the history of 
the British East India Company affect his argument? 3. How did Bismarck attempt to 
deal with the Socialists? 4. Why did he favor a protective tariff? 5. How did he develop 
trade in Africa, Asia and Australasia? 6. In what centers of coming importance are 
German industries already strongly intrenched? 7. How did Kiau-Chau become German 
territory? 8. Why is peace necessary to Germany’s best development? 


1. How does the difference in the temperament of the French and Germans show itself 
in their colonizing plans? 2. Why has the government of France been less successful in 
promoting colonization than that of England or Germany? 3. How does the policy of 
Exance in Indo-China illustrate her commercial spirit? 4. How is expansion in France a 
sentiment as well as a commercial necessity? 5. What are the preserit possessions of 
France in India? 6. What does French Indo-China include? 7. How important are her 
African colonies? 8. How is Algeria governed? 9. How Tunis? 10. How the other 
colonies? 11. How did France secure Madagascar? 12. What is France ambitious to 
secure in Africa? 13. What are her American possessions? 14. Why are the fishing 
islands so important? 15. What peculiar character has New Caledonia? 16. How does 
the French love of office affect the colonies? 


1. What three reasons are there for the apparent mystery surrounding Russia’s policy? 
2. What has been the nature of Russia’s expansion? 3. How has she been balked in her 
quest for seaports? 4. How has she secured these in Asia? 5. How has she extended her 
territory beyond the Caspian? 6. What two facts explain Russia’s ready absorption of 
Asiatic peoples? 7. How are Russia’s railway enterprises made to favor expansion? 8. 
Trace on the map the finished and projected Russian railways. 9. How has the character 
of the Russian people and of their rulers made the wonderful growth of the country 


possible? 
w—J 


1. When and how did Queen Victoria receive the title Empress of India? 2. When did 
England secure a foothold in Borneo? 3. What is the Congo Free State? 4. Who is Cecil 
Rhodes? 5. What and where is Réunion? 6. When was Ivan the Terrible emperor of 


Russia? 
xi. 
For the most important statistical data relating to the British and other colonies, ‘‘ The 


Statesman’s Year Book’’ is a convenient reference. On chapter XVI., see the works 
cited in bibliography X. and XI. 
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On chapter XVII. see especially Reinsch, ‘‘ World Politics,’’ cited under I. A comprehensive 
list of books, of reference on German dependencies will be found on p. 627 of ‘‘ The 
Statesman’s Year Book’’ for 1899. From this list such books as are available may be 
selected. There are no important English works dealing with this subject. 
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On chapter XVIII., see the works cited under bibliography III. (October); under X. 
(January); and Lowell, ‘‘ Colonial Civil Service ’’ (Macmillan, 1900). 
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On chapter XIX., see especially Alfred Rambaud, ‘‘ The Expansion of Russia: Problems of 
the East and Problems of the Far East,’’ in The Internationai Monthly (Burlington, 
Vermont), for September and October, 1900; the series of articles by Henry Norman, 
begun in Seribner’s Magazine, October, 1900, on ‘‘ Russia of Today;’’ Reinsch, ‘‘ World 
Politics ’’; W. D. Foulke, ‘‘ Slav or Saxon’’ (New York, 1898); A. R. Colquhoun, 
“* Russia against India’’ (Harpers, 1900), and ‘‘ Overland to China’’ (Harpers, 1900), 
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[The voyage from New York to Gibraltar, scenes in Tangier and Algiers, and the arrival 
at Alexandria were described in the October issue. In November, Alexandria, the trip to 
Upper Egypt, and scenes along the Nile were the subjects considered. In December, 
**Down the Nile to Cairo’’ was the topic. ‘‘ Modern Palestine and Syria — from Port Said 
to Beirut ’’ constituted the region visited in January.] 


V. GLIMPSES OF ASIA MINOR. 


BY PROF. J. R. SITLINGTON STERRETT, 
(Amherst College. ) 


OR the traveler who has just made the tour of Palestine and Syria 

the short-cut to the historic sites in the high plateau of central 

Asia Minor will be along the line of the ancient Persian postal 

road, which led from distant Susa to Ephesus. To that end he 

will leave the ship at Mersin, the thriving seaport of modern 

Tarsus. A short ride directly west from Mersin will bring him to the 

ruins of Pompeiopolis, so named after Pompey the Great who rebuilt and 

colonized his conquered pirates in the more ancient Soli, a place which 

attracts our interest because of our word solecism. The natives, who 

were not Greeks by descent, spoke such wretched Greek that any one who 

made a grave grammatical error was said to have spoken like a citizen of 
Soli, to have committed a solecism. 

As the traveler approaches Tarsus, he will admire the fertility of the 
country and the rich fields of cotton, sesame, and sugar-cane, and will 
wonder that the sugar-cane is grown not for the sake of sugar, but to be 
eaten raw, and he will see that every one carries a few joints of the juicy 
reed in his hand or in his belt ready for use. Tarsus itself nestles amid 
semi-tropical trees, like the myrtle, oleander, pomegranate, fig, and a 
variety of fruit trees, on the banks of the crystal-clear, deep, and rapid 
Cydnus river, whose waters are icy cold, because they come direct from 
the neighboring snowfields of Mt. Tarsus. Alexander the Great was 
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indiscreet enough to bathe in those icy waters when he was dripping with 
perspiration and he came nigh paying with his life for his folly. Barba- 
rossa, crusader king and emperor, fared not so well, for he died because 
he bathed in the Calycadnus river, some distance west of Tarsus. 

In Tarsus many visions flit before the mental eye. We hear that it was 
founded by Sennacherib, warrior king of Nineveh, and we catch glimpses 
of Assurbanipal, known and highly honored in Tarsus as Sardanapalus. 
In Genesis it was an oriental city, and such it remained until the time of 
the Seleucid kings when many Greeks settled there, made it a great 
center of trade, and founded a school of philosophy or university, which 
became famous in imperial times, when the birthplace of St. Paul was in 
very truth no mean city. For at this university, no doubt, Paul became 
as learned in the wisdom of the Gentiles as he afterwards did in that 
of the Pharisee school of Gamaliel. 

Another vision shows us Mare Antony sitting in Roman splendor as 
judge in the market-place of Tarsus, the while Cleopatra, the Siren of the 
Nile, sailed up the Cydnus in her famous gilded gailey with its silver- 
plated oars to meet her Roman judge, whom she vanquished so utterly 
that scoffers told how Venus had enmeshed Bacchus. 

In another vision we see Tarsus as the mighty frontier city of Harun-al- 
Rashid, in whose garrison were numbered citizens of every city in the 
Mohammedan world. 

St. Paul, the tent-maker, learned his trade at home in Tarsus, and to 
this day tentmaking is one of the chief industries of the modern tow: of 
eighteen thousand inhabitants. The country is cursed with a pernicious 
fever during the summer, when all who can afford it flee for safety to the 
cooler air of the neighboring mountains, which are so lofty that they 
seem to rise directly out of the sea as one approaches the Cilician shores 
from Cyprus or Beirut. 

The road from Tarsus to central Asia Minor follows the course of the 
Persian postal road through the Cilician Gates, a pass which is eighty-three 
miles in length and in its narrowest place is a crevasse-like cleft in the moun- 
tains. The pass was celebrated from earliest times down to the present, 
because of the danger attending its passage and the ease with which it 
might be defended. It fully justifies the Arab proverb: ‘*‘ Whoso fears 
not the Cilician Gates, fears not Allah:’’ It is only within recent years 
that it has become possible for a vehicle of any kind to go through the 
Gates. 

Once on the summit, the descent to the great interior plateau is but 
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slight, and still following the Persian postal road, the traveler soon 
reaches Tyana, famed as the home of Apollonius, neo-pythagorean philos- 
opher, traveler, prophet, and worker of miracles. He was born about 
the year 1, and created a great sensation in the first centuries of our era. 
His doctrine was purer than that of the old paganism, its chief tenets 
being that God is worshiped neither by sacrifice nor by prayer, but by the 
reason alone. At the command of the Empress Julia Domna his life was 


written by Philostratus for the express purpose of showing that Apollonius 
was a more admirable religious teacher than Jesus Christ, although 
Christ’s name is not mentioned in the book. This view has been accepted 


in modern times by Voltaire and Wieland. 

Journeying north past Nazianzus, the home of St. Gregory Nazianzenus, 
we finally reach Urgub in the center of a vast volcanic region covered by 
a layer of pumice-stone of incredible thickness. The pumice-stone was 
originally overlaid by a thin covering of lava, and the whole field is inter- 
sected by a series of cafions created by the solvent action of water. The 
process of erosion and degradation has created thousands of cones, won- 
derful in themselves, but still more wonderful because, thanks to the 
friable nature of the stone, the cones were excavated into dwellings, 
temples, churches, and chapels. (See The Century Magazine for 
September, 1900.) 

East of this trog- 
lodyte region towers 
the mass of Mt. Ar- 
geus, the loftiest 
mountain in Asia 
Minor. Jn the plain 
at its eastern base 
lies Mazaca, renamed 
Caesarea in honor of 
Tiberius. It was 
once, and perhaps is 
still, the most impor- 
tant commercial city 
of Asia Minor. Its 
citadel was built by Justinian, and afterwards served as the palace of 
the Seljuk sultans, whose magnificent tombs are still extant. 

Again traveling north across that boundary of the ancient Lydian king- 
dom, the Halys river, we reach Pteria, now represented by the rock-cut 
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sculptures of Boghaz-keui. Pteria was the capital city of the Hittite 
empire in Asia Minor, and of course the road system centered there, one 
road running south through the Cilician Gates, and another southwest 
through Ancyra to Ephesus. After the conquest of Asia Minor by the 
Persians, the Royal Road between Susa and Ephesus still made the great 
detour by way of Pteria-Tavium, instead of taking the natural short- 
cut directly west from Tyana. The reason was that the Persians preferred 
to avail themselves of the already existing good roads of the Hittites 
rather than build a new road, although it would have brought Ephesus 
nearer to Susa by many days’ travel. 

Just one hundred Roman miles west of Tavium lies Ancyra, the modern 
Angora, now best known for its hairy cats and the famous goats, whose 
long, curly hair of silky texture furnishes the world with its mohair. 
Angora cats retain their hair when acclimated in foreign countries, but 
attempts to acclimatize the Angora goat have failed everywhere, except in 
South Africa. In other countries the goat loses its coat of silk and becomes 
an ordinary billy-goat. So valuable is this goat for purposes of revenue 
that the Turkish government has made it a high crime to export it. 

The Emperor Augustus made Ancyra the capital of Galatia and thereby 
increased its importance.. In gratitude therefor the citizens built in his 

honor a temple, whose 
ruins still exist. On 
its marble sides was 
engraven the autobi- 
ography of Augustus, 
a document of price- 
less value. 

The Galatians, to 
whom St. Paul wrote 
an epistle, were Gauls 
who had been settled 
in this region as the 
sole means of abat- 
ing their predatory 

invasions. In Europe they would be called Frenchmen. Traces of the 
Galatian stock may still be seen in the red-headed and blue-eyed Turks 
(so called) of the region. Angora — usually mispronounced in this coun- 
try, as the accent should be on the first syllable —is still a city of 32,000. 
. Southwest of Angora, near Sivri Hissar, are the ruins of Pessinus, 
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famous as the seat of the worship of Cybele, the Great Mother of the 
Gods, that is, the Asiatic goddess of fertility, who was known under 
different names, Ishtar, Astarte, Ma, Anaitis, and Diana (of Ephesus). Her 
priests were of royal rank and attained to their dignity by self-mutilations. 
Not far from Pessinus lay Gordium, named after Gordius, the founder 
of the Phrygian dynasty. During a civil war an oracle announced to the 
Phrygians that their bickerings would end, if they should proclaim as 
king of Phrygia the first man whom they should meet wending his way 
to the temple of Zeus. This first person chanced to be the peasant 
Gordius, who was seated in his farm wagon. In thankfulness Gordius 
dedicated his old wagon in the temple of Zeus, and tied the yoke to the 
pole with so cunning a Gordian knot, that no man could untie it. As the 
empire of the world was promised to the man who could undo this knot, 
Alexander the Great was eager to see the prophecy fulfilled in his own 
person, and solved the problem by hewing the knot in two with his sword. 
Northwest of Pessinus is Dorylaeum (Eski Shehir), in the center of the 
region from which meerschaum comes. The mineral is found in isolated 
nuggets or clumps, and is as soft as wax when first dug up. It is dried 
with care to prevent cracks. The meerschaum clumps are usually small 
in size and for that reason meerschaum pipes are rarely, almost never, 
genuine, as the true and valuable meerschaum pipes are carved from 
native mineral. The small nuggets and the parings of larger pieces are 
made into a dough, pressed, and may be forged into any size required. 
The pipes on the American market are usually made in this way. 
Journeying south from Dorylaeum over the meerschaum fields, past 
Seid el Ghazi, the region of the tombs of the Phrygian kings is reached. 
These tombs are cut in the native rock and have ornamental fagades, on 
many of which may still be read the original inscriptions written with 
Greek letters, though the language is Phrygian. Most noteworthy among 
them is the tomb of King Midas, famous in the histories of early art 
because of its rug-pattern fagade. The hill at whose base it lies is proven 
to be the ancient Midas-town by its many rock-cut altars and other ruins. 
Near it is Pishmish Kaleh (Baked Castle), so called because its fortifications 
are not walls built up by the stonemason, but the native rock itself has 
been hollowed out, thus leaving a rim which served as the best of walls. 
Mythology accounted for the fabulous wealth of Midas with the story that 
Dionysus granted Midas’s prayer that whatever he might touch should be 
turned into gold. As his very food became gold in his hands, Dionysus bade 
him bathe in the Pactolus river, whose sands were auriferous thereafter. 
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Southwest of Midas-town lies prosperous Ushak, along with Gedis to 
the north of it, the center of the manufacture of the famous Turkish 
rugs. The manufacture of rugs has been practised in this whole region 
from the dawn of history — witness the rug fagade of Midas’s tomb — and 
it is still the chief occupation of a large section of country in which every 
member of every family has a rug in the process of making. The rug 
industry is conditioned by an abundance of suitable wool, dye-stuffs in 
the shape of Avignon berries and madder, and water with certain chemical 
properties. The cultivation and growing of dye-stuffs was a most profit- 
able agricultural industry prior to the discovery of aniline dyes. Avignon 
berries are still grown for the dyeing of leather, etc., but madder, which 
produced the glorious Turkey reds, is almost a thing of the past. 

The whole region of country between Ushak and Apamaea became 
Christian at an early period, as the many Christian inscriptions and ruins 
of churches prove. The early Christians before Constantine’s time had 
no legal status in the Roman world and could not bequeath or inherit 
property. They therefore concealed their identity under trade-guilds, 
which did have a legal status. The whole region fairly teems with Chris- 
tian inscriptions, from 
which we learn that 
Christianity did not 
immediately remake 
the whole life and 
manners of its con- 
verts, who continued 
to live in many re- 
spects as before, be- 
ing characterized by 
most of the habits, 
and some, or even 
many, of the faults of 
their old life and of 
the society in which 
they lived. Externals remained the same; they continued to live in com- 
pany with the pagans, similar in respect of food, dress, surroundings, 
and appliances, frequenting the same forum, baths, shops, fairs, etc. ; 
they observed the same laws of politeness in society; their houses were 
the same; they kept up the same family names, and when they died 
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their graves, tombstones, and epitaphs were in the ordinary style at 
the very first, and were not openly Christian until a comparatively late 
date. (See Ramsay’s ‘‘ Cities and Bishoprics.’’) 

This region, along with the whole northwest of Asia Minor, produces 
the valonia oak for the sake of the cups of its acorns, which are of great 
size and ruggedness. These acorn-cups make a most profitable crop, as 
they are eagerly sought for in Europe for purposes of tanning, dyeing, and 
ink-manufacture. The trees 
are carefully cultivated. 

At Celaenae (Dineir) the 
Meander rises from a multi- 
tude of springs, Laughing 
and Weeping Fountains, 
which well forth from the 
base of the mountain. In the 
neighborhood on a lofty 
acropolis stood the palace of 
Cyrus, surrounded by a great 
park stocked with all kinds 
of wild animals, which Cyrus 
used to hunt. Across the 
mountain directly east of 
Celaenae is the real source of 
the Meander, a lake fed by 
the famous spring of 
Aulocrene, whose waters 
sink beneath the mountain 
to rise at Celaenae. After 
Athene had invented the 
flute she saw her distorted 
face reflected in the water 
of Aulocrene (the spring of 
the flute). She threw it 
away in disgust and Marsyas 
picked it up, and became 
such a proficient player 
upon it that he ventured 
to contend with Apollo 
for the musical supremacy. 
Apollo with his lyre stood for Greek civilization, while Marsyas with 
his flute represented the degrading Phrygian cult of Cybele and Dionysus. 
Midas decided the contest in favor of Marsyas, and Apollo gave him ass’s 
ears in punishment for his crooked decision, but he flayed Marsyas alive 
and hung up his skin in the cave from which Aulocrene gushes, a river 
at its start. The flaying of Marsyas served as a motive for many works 
of art. It was not kings alone who had great wealth, for Pythius, a 
private citizen of Celaenae, had the equivalent of sixteen million 
dollars, according to Herodotus. 

North of Celaenae in the plain of Sandukli lay Hieropolis, the home of 
St. Abercius, a very holy man and worker of miracles, whose story is told 
in full in the Acta Sanctorum. He was called to Rome to expel devils 
from the daughter of the emperor, and while there saw and admired the 
white marble of Carrara. He thereupon ordered the devil, his humble 
servitor, to transport a block of this marble to Hieropolis and to inscribe 
thereon an epitaph indited by the saint himself. The story was regarded 
as a worthless fable, but it had some foundation, for the stone bearing the 
original epitaph was discovered by Mr. Ramsay and. the present writer 
at the hot springs which Abercius had caused to well forth in the plain. 
Northeast of Hieropolis lies the city of Afium Kara Hissar {the Black 
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Opium Castle). Opium is grown everywhere in Asia Minor, where the 
wild poppy seems to be indigenous, and in the spring clothes the entire 
country in one flaming dress of red. Opium is an uncertain crop, for if 
rain falls after the pods have been slit to allow the gum to ooze out and 
before it has been scraped off, 
the entire crop is ruined. 
But in spite of the risk 
attending its cultivation, it 
is one of the best paying 
crops, because it is eagerly 
bought up, and its bulk is 
small, an important point in 
a country whose ineans of 
transportation are cumber- 
some and primitive. Trav- 
eling southeast, we reach 
Iconium, now Konieh, most 
famous as the capital city of 
the Seljuk sultans. For the 
Christian it has the added in- 
terest of having been the 
scene of some of the labors 
of St. Paul. It is situated 
on the edge of the great, 
level, waterless plain that 
stretches far to the eastward, and continually deludes the thirsty traveler by 
its wonderful mirages, whose lifelike trees and green verdure promise water. 
But like the foot of the rainbow, the trees and the verdure ever recede. 
The old Seljuk city of Konieh was destroyed by Ibrahim Pasha of Egypt 
in 1832, and its beautiful enameled mosques and minarets now dot the 
plain as ruins on the outskirts of the modern town, whose mosques are 
not of Seljuk origin. Konieh rugs are famous, as are also its Mevlevi 
dervishes, who have leavened the wholelump with intolerance of strangers. 
Southwest of Konieh at Khatun Serai lay Lystra, where St. Paul 
preached and was stoned. The present writer discovered the site by 
means of a Latin inscription on a pedestal on which once stood the statue 
of the Emperor Augustus. When the discoverer knelt to copy the 
inscription and saw that he had found Lystra, when he realized that Paul 
had surely stood in his very tracks and read those identical letters, he 
had the archzolo- 
gist’s full and sweet 
reward. It was 
really to the people 
of Iconium, Derbe, and 
Lystra that Paul’s 
Epistle to the Gala- 
tians was addressed, 
for at that time 
those cities formed 
a part of Galatia. 
Heading northwest 
along the royal road 
often trodden by the 
feet of Paul and Barnabas, we reach Antioch in Pisidia, where they ‘‘ shook 
off the dust of their feet ’’ against the resident Jews. Antioch (now Yalo- 
vatch) lies in a fertile plain amid gardens and trees. There are some 
ruins and a multitude of inscriptions in and about the place, which is of 
interest to us solely because of St. Paul’s labors there. The scene of a 
part of the ‘‘ Acts of Paul and Thekla”’ is laid at Antioch, Thekla was 
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a female teacher and preacher who was converted by Paul at Iconium. 
For the story of her trials see Ramsay’s ‘‘ Church in the Roman Empire,’’ 
p. 375. A description of Paul may be quoted from these ‘‘ Acts’’: “‘ A 
man small in size, with meeting 
eyebrows, with a rather large 
nose, baldheaded, bowlegged, 
strongly built, full of grace, for 
at times he looked like a man, 
and at times he had the face of 
an angel.”’ 
Traveling southwest from 
Antioch we find the water pouring 
from the southernmost end of 
Egherdir lake and forming a 
large river at its start; but the 
water sinks at intervals with a 
rush and roar, and finally the 
river no longer exists. Its 
waters rise again below Baulo 
and form the main branch of the 
Cestrus river. Adada (now 
Karabaulo) and Baulo are also 
most certainly connected with 
St. Paul. Baulo is the Turkish 
corruption of Paulus. These 
places are high up on the Taurus 
mountains commanding a mighty 
sweep of majestic, almost terri- 
fying, mountain scenery. No more health-giving spot could be imagined. 
They lay on the direct route trod by Paul in going from Perge to Antioch. 


That they bear Paul’s name to this day is no doubt due to the fact that 
he resided there for some time to cure himself of malarial fever. 
Journeying westward, a short distance west of Colossae, and on the 


Lycus river, we find Laodicea, one of the seven churches. It was one of 

the richest cities in Asia, and could therefore say (Rev. 3:17): ‘‘I am 

rich and increased with goods, and have need of nothing.’’ The banks 

and financial operations of Laodicea were famous, and therefore we read 

(Rev. 3:18): ‘‘ 1 counsel thee to buy of me’’ (not the gold stored up in 

your banks, but) ‘‘ gold refined by fire, that thou mayest become rich.’’ 

Laodicea was noted for its woolen manufactures made from undyed wool 

of a natural glossy black. The shining black garments for both sexes 

were woven in one piece, like the shirt of our Savior, and therefore we 

read (Rev. 3:18): ‘‘(I counsel thee to buy of me) white raiment that thou 

mayest be clothed.’’ 

The black sheep from 

which this wool carne 

are now extinct. 

Laodicea lay in the 

hot and dusty plain, 

where good water 

was scarce. The city 

was therefore re- 

moved to the cool 

and shady place now 

called Denizli, where 

pure water flows un- 

restrained through 

the streets, a fact which gave rise to the name Denizli (‘‘ like the sea ’’). 
The tortuous course of the Meander river has caused its name to be 
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given to a labyrinthine architectural ornament and has enriched our 
language with the word ‘‘ meander.’’ The valley is one of the richest 
in the world. The licorice (sweet root) shrub grows so vigorously that 
it cannot be eradicated from the soil. But fortunately for the native 
farmer the roots of the shrub furnish 

the world with the licorice paste 

which colors medicines, sweetens 

chewing tobacco, and serves as ‘an 

excipient for pill-masses. The root 

penetrates to a depth of thirty feet in 

the marvelously rich alluvium. The 

deeper-lying roots make the richest 

paste, but because of the difficulty 

of digging the lowest roots, only 

those near the surface are harvested. 

An English company, with headquar- 

ters and a factory in Tralles, has a 

monopoly of the entire licorice out- 

put of the valley. Originally the 

company made the paste in Tralles, 

but our government put such a high 

duty on the paste that the company 

was forced to build a paste factory in 

New Jersey, to which the licorice 

root is sent, mostly in the company’s own ships. The root is carried on 
the backs of a vast host of camels to the factory, where it is built up into 
gigantic ricks and covered with a waterproof roof of tiles. When dry, 
the root is compressed into bales by a powerful hydraulic gin, and is then 
ready for shipment to this country, where most of the licorice is con- 
sumed in the manufacture of chewing tobacco. The harvesting of the 
root is done in the early autumn, and constitutes the best kind of plough- 
ing. Wheat is then sown, and after it is harvested corn is planted. 

This valley is the home of the fig known in commerce as the Smyrna 
fig, solely because it is shipped to foreign parts from the port of Smyrna. 
The fig tree, like the palm, is male and female. The male tree blossoms 
and forms fruit in advance of the female tree. The fruit of the male 
tree is not edible, and serves merely as a nesting and feeding place for 
insects. The blossom of the female tree is fertilized artificially by hang- 

ing strings of the male fruit 
on the female trees, so that 
the pollen may be carried 
by the insects to the female 
blossom. 

There were many prosper- 
ous cities in the Meander 
valley, and of these Magnesia 
and Myus were two of the 
three whose revenues were 
allotted to Themistocles by 
Artaxerxes. 

In antiquity the Latmic 
gulf extended far inland to 
the east of Miletus, but now, 
thanks to the alluvium de- 

posited by the Meander, the site of Miletus is actually some miles inland. 
Before the Persian wars Miletus was the first city on the western seaboard 
in commerce, literature, and art, but it declined rapidly after 480 B. C. 
South of Miletus, at Didyma, was a celebrated temple of Apollo, whose 
sculptures play an important réle in the history of early Greek sculpture, 
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Halicarnassus is best known because of two of its queens, both of whom 
bore the name Artemisia. The one espoused the cause of Persia 
against Greece, and fought so bravely in the naval battle off Salamis that 
in his rage the defeated Xerxes affirmed that his men had fought like 
women, and his women like men. More than a century later another 
queen Artemisia erected in memory of Mausolus, the deceased king who 
was at once her brother and her husband, a sepulchral monument of such 
surpassing magnificence in its architecture and sculptured adornment 
that it was reckoned as one of the seven wonders of the world. It was 
called the Mausoleum, after Mausolus, and from that day to this the name 
has been applied to all costly and pretentious tombs. It was built and 

adorned by a galaxy of gifted 
Greek sculptors. The site 
was excavated by Newton, 
who made it possible to re- 
construct the tomb. The ex- 
tant sculptures are now in the 
British Museum. 
Ephesus, the first city of 
Asia, was famous for its 
abounding wealth. The tem- 
ple itself served as a bank, 
which was patronized by the 
great all over the world. 
This was also true of the chief sanctuaries in Greece proper, for the games 
and other festal occasions attracted visitors from every part of the world 
and greatly facilitated interstate business transactions of every kind. 

Ephesus was said to have been founded by the Amazons, or priestesses 
of the Asiatic goddess, who was here known as Artemis (the ‘‘ Diana of 
the Ephesians’’). The Amazon myth arose from the fact that Greek 
travelers in the interior of Asia found such a horde of women serving in 
various capacities in the temples of the Asiatic goddess that they brought 
back tales of a country inhabited by women alone. This Artemis of 
Ephesus must not be confounded with Artemis, the pure Greek deity, for 
the Ephesian Artemis was a hideous conception of the Asiatic mind and 
wholly unlike the Greek ideas of the deity. The old temple of Diana, to 
which Croesus gave a number of columns, was burned by Herostratus on 
the night of the birth of Alexander the Great. His avowed object was to 
make his name famous. The burnt temple was soon replaced by a far 
more magnificent Ionic tem- 
ple of such colossal dimen- 
sions and artistic perfection 
that it was reckoned as one 
of the seven wonders of the 
world. This new temple 
was plundered by Nero, and 
was burned by the Goths 
when they sacked Ephesus 
in 262 A.D. Its ruins were 
excavated by Wood in 1870 
and a drum of one of the 
famous sculptured columns 
was secured for the British Museum. Beneath the foundations of this new 
temple Wood discovered not only the foundations of the older temple, but 
also one of its sculptured drums, belonging to one of the columns presented 
by Croesus, a treasure indeed. Croesus was ever a cheerful contributor 
to religious objects, and his gifts to the shrine of Apollo at Delphi alone 
were estimated at six million dollars. ; 

The Ephesians were believers in sorcery and witchcraft, to which 
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reference is made in Acts 19:13 ff. We gain some idea of the vastness 
of this nefarious business from the statement in Acts 19:19 to the effect 
that when many of these sorcerers were converted by Paul, they showed 
their change of heart by burning their books on sorcery to the value of 
fifty thousand pieces of silver. The theater which was the scene of the 
uproar created by Demetrius, the silversmith, is still extant and in a mar- 
velous state of preservation. It thrills the Christian’s soul to stand and 
view the very spot where for two mortal hours the fanatical mob howled 
at the companions of Paul, ‘‘ Great is Diana of the Ephesians.’’ 

The harbor of Ephesus has been silted in by the deposits of the Cayster 
river, and the site of the city is now far from the sea. Both Miletus and 
Ephesus are now deserted, and deadly malaria holds them in a firm grip. 

Smyrna, one of the seven churches and still a city of two hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants, owes its continued prosperity to the fact that it lies in 
the path of the commerce from the fertile valleys of the Meander on 
the south and the Hermus on the north. Though it makes nothing itself, 
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it gives its name to many articles of export: Smyrna figs, Smyrna rugs, 
Smyrna licorice, etc., all of which come from the interior. It was 
probably the birthplace of Homer, who is said to have composed his poems 
in a cave near the source of the Meles river. The myth of Tantalus, and 
his children Pelops and Niobe, plays here, and the citadel and tomb of 
Tantalus are still shown across the gulf directly north of Smyrna. In 
the neighborhood of Magnesia (now Manissa) on the slopes of Mt. Sipylus 
is the famous rock-cut statue of Cybele, which from the time of Homer 
down has been wrongly called Niobe mourning for her children. Niobe, 
who had seven sons and seven daughters, was intimate with Leto, the 
mother of Apollo and Artemis, and in a moment of exaltation she boasted 
herself superior to Leto, in that she had fourteen children while Leto 
had but two. To avenge the insult put upon their mother, Apollo and 
Artemis slew the children of Niobe, whose grief was so great that in 
mercy Zeus turned her into stone and fixed her on Mt. Sipylus, ‘‘ where 
she, albeit a stone, broodeth still over her troubles sent by the gods.”’ 
The rock-sculpture on Sipylus was ever regarded as a figure of the 
Mater Dolorosa of paganism, because it so happened that two small 
streams of water oozed from the rock precisely through the figuve’s eyes. 
The story of Niobe served as a motive for artists, and gave rise to a famous 
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group representing the killing of her children by Apollo and Artemis. 
Partial copies of this group are preserved in Florence and Rome. 

Sardes, one of the seven churches, is now represented by the small 
village of Sart. It was the capital of Croesus, the multimillionaire king 
of Lydia. The wealth of Croesus and of Lydia was gained not so much 
from the gold sands of the Pactolus as by trade. For from primeval 
times the industrial arts and manufactures flourished here. The Lydians 
were the first people to establish markets and to coin money. They had 
a natural aptitude for trade and they were found as sutlers in every 
armed encampment, and generals were often forced to rely upon these 
sutlers of the Lydian market for their supplies. 

In the fertile valley of Sardes and Philadelphia the chief crops are 
cotton and the splendid Turkish tobacco, which is small of leaf, light of 
color, and fine of texture. Owing to the fact that frost comes late, the 
tobacco is harvested leaf by leaf as the leaves grow ripe from the bottom 
of the stalk, which is still crowned with a tuft of small leaves after the 
crop has been harvested. 

Passing by Thyatira and Philadelphia, which have little of present 
interest, we arrive at Pergamum, on a high hill in the valley of the Caicus, 
the last of the seven churches. It now has six thousand inhabitants, but 
it was once the capital of the kingdom founded by the eunuch Philetaerus, 
the man who stole the nine thousand talents deposited by Lysimachus 
for safe keeping in the citadel of Pergamum. Under Attalus I. the city 
became a great center of industry, learning, arts and sciences, and the 
seat of the famous Pergamenian school of sculpture. Attalus adorned it 
with magnificent buildings and founded a library which later on contained 
two hundred thousand volumes. The city was overcrowded with temples, 
in honor of both gods and men, besides porticoes, a theater, amphitheater, 
circus, gymnasium, etc. A colossal altar was erected to Zeus the Savior 
in commemoration of Pergamum’s victorious struggle with the Gauls. 
The frieze of the altar, which was regarded as one of the wonders of the 
world, bore a colossal relief representing the battle between the Gods and 
the Giants, and of course the Gods symbolized the Pergamenians and the 
Giants the defeated Gauls. Pergamum was excavated by the Prussian 
government (1878-86) and most of the gigantic relief is now in the 
Berlin Museum. 

Parchment was invented at Pergamum, where the untanned skins of 
animals were first employed for writing purposes. It was called charta 
Pergamena (Pergamenian paper), but was abbreviated to Pergamena, 
which became corrupted to our word parchment. 

The ascent of Mt. Ida, with its many fountains, is best made from 
Adramythium, a thriving town embowered in gardens with the perennial 
green of vast olive orchards. Two days are necessary for the trip, which 
is well worth making, both for the romance of standing in the place from 
which Zeus watched the moil of war around the walls of Troy, and also 
because it gives one an invaluable knowledge of the geography of the 
historic region, which lies like a map spread out at one’s feet. Mt. Ida 
is still clad with giant trees which from time immemorial to the present 
day have well subserved the purposes of the shipbuilder. For it was at 
its base that Paris built his ships for the voyage to fetch to Troy his 
promised Helen, and Oenone wailed: 

‘* They came, they cut away my tallest pines, 
My dark tall pines, that plumed the craggy ledge 
High over the blue gorge.’’ 

At Assos we once more stand upon ground trodden by the feet of St. 
Paul. The lofty hill on which the town stood rises almost directly out of 
the sea and overlooks the island of Lesbos on the south and the valley of 
the Satnioeis on the north. The site was excavated by the American 
Institute of Archeology. 
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St. Paul walked to Assos from Alexandria Troas, where he had rested 
for seven days. It was at the latter place that the young man fell out 
of a third-story window, having gone to sleep during Paul’s long dis- 
course on Sunday (Acts 20:9). 

Because of the matchless and deathless charm of the poems of Homer, 
no series of events, whether mythical or historical, has had so lasting an 
influence on the intellectual activities of the world as the story of the 
Trojan war. That story must be taken at first hand from the Iliad, the 
fountain from which all subsequent poets have drunk in inspiration, for 
the poems of Homer molded the poetry of Greece and still molds that 
of the civilized world. 

Troy was an insignificant place, whose citadel was situated on a low 
hill in the plain of the Scamander river. Schliemann won fame by excavat- 
ing this citadel. He found that a number of fortresses had been built 
upon the same site at different epochs. Ever fortunate in his excava- 
tions, Schliemann chanced upon what he called the treasure of Priam, 
consisting of a large number of vases, chains, bracelets, rings, and 
crowns of gold and silver, all of which go back to about 1500 B. C. 

At the Dardanelles the traveler may take passage to Europe or to 
Constantinople. 


1. What associations are connected with Pompeiopolis? 2. What is the character of 
this region of country? 3. What famous men and deeds have their place in the history of 
this city? 4. Who was Apollonius? 5. What is the character of the troglodyte region? 
6. What importance had the ancient Mazaca? 7. What empire had its capital at Pteria? 
8. What circumstances give especial importance to Ancyra? 9. Who were the Galatians? 
10. Who was Cybele? 11. Who was Gordius? 12. What industry centers at Dorylaeum? 
13. Who was Midas? 14. Why has the rug industry flourished in this region? 15. What 
was the ry Marsyas? 16. What was the legend of Hieropolis? 17. What cities 
associated with Paul lie to the southeast? 18. What was the character of Laodicea? 
19. Describe the licorice industry. 20. When did Miletus especially flourish? 21. What 
historical events have made Ephesus famous? 22. What famous rock-cut figure exists at 
Manissa? 23. What works of art have given fame to Pergamum? 24. What classic 
associations has Mount Ida? 


1. What is the origin of ‘‘ open sesame’’? 2. Who were the Seleucid kings? 3. Who 
was St. Gregory Nazianzenus? 4. When did the Seljuk sultans flourish? 5. What are 
aniline dyes? 6. Where is Carrara? 7. What was the ‘‘ Hanseatic League ’’? 


The most important books are those of Ramsay: Historical Biography of Asia Minor 
(1890). Standard authority, but learned and not intended for the average reader. Cities 
and Bishoprics of Phrygia, being an essay of the local history of Phrygia from the earliest 
times to the Turkish conquest (1895). A splendid work, crowded with instructive matter. 
The Church in the Roman Empire before A. D. 170 (1893). Indispensable for St. Paul 
and the history of the Christian Church in the first century. St. Paul, the Traveler and 
the Roman Citizen (1898). Invaluable, but learned. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians 
(1900). Most valuable, but learned. Impressions of Turkey during Twelve Years’ 
Wanderings (1897). Popular, delightful, instructive. Sir Charles Wilson, Guide-Book 
to Asia Minor. Based on accurate knowledge of the country, it has superseded the old 
and imperfect Murray. Hamilton, Researches in Asia Minor, etc. (1842), 2 vols. 
Scholarly, interesting, and trustworthy. Arundell, Discoveries in Asia Minor, includ- 
ing a description of the ruins of several ancient cities, and especially Antioch of Pisidia 
(1834), 2 vols. Ainsworth, Travels in Asia Minor, 2 vols. Arundell, A Visit to the 
Seven Churches. Van Lennep, Asia Minor (1870), 2 vols. Popular; considerable infor- 
mation about missionary work. Perrot and Chipiez: History of Art in Phrygia, Lydia, 
Caria, and Lycia (1892). An abominable translation from the French, but invaluable for 
the history of the several states named in the title. History of Art in Asia Minor (1890). 
Wretched translation, but indispensable for the Hittites. History of Art in Primitive 
Greece (1894). Miserable translation, but important for Troy. Schuchhardt, Schiiemann’s 
Excavations (1891). Contains the gist of all Schliemann’s books. Valuable for Troy. 
Burnaby, On Horseback through Asia Minor (1878), 2 vols. Warburton, The Crescent 
and the Cross (1887). An interesting account of travel. Cochran, Pen and Pencil in 
Asia Minor (1888). Valuable for information in regard to the industries of Asia Minor 
(especially for the silk industry). Wood, Discoveries at Ephesus (1877). An account of 
his excavations at Ephesus and the Temple of Diana. Gardner, Sculptured Tombs of Hellas 
(1896). See for a restoration of the Mausoleum. Other works are: Clarke, Report on the 
Investigations at Assos (1898). Clarke, Bacon, and Koldewey, Investigations at Assos 
(in print). Sterrett, An Epigraphical Journey in Asia Minor (1888). Sterrett, The Wolfe 
Expedition to Asia Minor (1888). Sterrett, Inscriptions of Assos and Tralleis (1885). 
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CRITICAL STUDIES IN FRENCH LITERATURE.* 
V. VICTOR HUGO’S ‘‘NINETY-THREE.”’ 
BY F. M. WARREN. 


HE last of Hugo’s novels, is ‘‘ Ninety-Three.’’ It is also the work 
of his old age. For, born as he was in 1802, Hugo had already 
passed the threescore years and ten of the Psalmist when 
‘* Ninety-Three’’ saw the light in 1874. Although advanced in 
life, honored, wealthy, the favorite of France and of the French 

people, Hugo found abundant time to carry on his literary pursuits. Or 
rather he made time by reserving it. Every morning at an early hour he 
would go to his study and, standing at his high desk, he would write until 
noon, varying his position and resting his hand only by walking up and. 
down the room, the window of which remained open even in the coldest 
days of winter. The afternoon and evening were passed in exercise in the 
open air and in social amusements. It was in this way, by constant daily 
accretions, that ‘‘ Ninety-Three’’ took shape between December, 1872, 

and February, 1874, partly on the island of Guernsey, partly at Paris. 

In ‘‘ Ninety-Three’’ Hugo goes back to the style of historical novels. 
There is something in it which reminds one of Walter Scott, something 
of Alexandre Dumas. There is little in it, apart from the pictures of 
the children, which recalls the ideas of ‘‘ Les Misérables’’; nothing, we 
could almost say, which brings up before us the stories of ‘*‘ Notre Dame de 
Paris ’’ and ‘‘ The Toilers of the Sea.’’ In his earlier novals Hugo had 
laid the principal stress on the fight between good and evil in the heart 
of a man, and the effects of that fight on his neighbors, as in ‘* Notre 
Dame de Paris,’’ or on the fight of man with his environment, with 
humanity, society, the law, as in ‘‘ Les Misérables,’’ or with inanimate 
or animal nature as in ‘‘ The Toilers of the Sea.’’ While some of the 
settings of these romances had been historical, they had been so in the 
broader sense of presenting the life of a past generation or a class in the 
community, rather than in dealing with known historical events. But in 
‘* Ninety-Three ’’ the novelist particularizes. He takes a definite period, 
the French Revolution, and picks out a salient event, the Vendean war. 

The plot is simple, dramatic. It has few crises until the great climax. 


In May, 1793, the battalion of French revolutionists recruited in Paris by Santerre, and 
called the Battalion of the Red Cap, was ordered to search Saudraie Wood in Brittany, ill 
famed for the assassins which it had concealed in its retreats. But it is not a murderer 
they unearth this time, only a poor woman, a victim of the civil war herself, with her three 
children, Georgette, René Jean, and Gros Alain. The battalion adopts the children. A few 
days after these events, on the first night of June, the English corvette Claymore slips 
silently away in the mists from the island of Jersey and makes a run for the French coast. 
She has on board a number of soldiers, prepared for a descent into France, and a Vendean 
noble, the Marquis of Lantenac, who is to take command of the scattered bands of Vendean 
peasants in insurrection against the government of the Revolution, and with them open the 
way for the landing of a British army. During the passage one of the corvette’s cannon 
breaks loose, and before it can be mastered by its captain ruins the ship and blights the 
expedition. Lantenac has the gun captain shot for negligence, after having decorated him 
for bravery, and then goes ashore in a rowboat, manned by the cannoneer’s brother. He 
reaches his own inheritance, he is concealed by the beggar of the estate and becomes the 
center of the Vendean resistance. His first military act is to order the execution of prison- 
ers taken from the Red Cap battalion and the women with them. One of the latter is the 
peasant mother. Her children are led away as hostages by the Vendeans. 

The scene shifts. We are in Paris, the Paris of the Convention, the Paris of Marat, 
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*No. 1, ‘‘ The Song of Roland,’’ appeared in the October CHAUTAUQUAN; No. 2, ‘* Mon- 
“.. and Essay Writing in France,’’ in the November CHAUTAUQUAN; No. 8, ‘‘ Tartuffe: 
a ical Comedy of Moliére,’”” in the December CHAUTAUQUAN; No. 4, “‘ Lyrists and 
Lyrics of Oid France,”’ in the January CHAUTAUQUAN. 
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Danton, and Robespierre. We are shown the intrigues of the factions. We are present 
at a deliberation of the triumvirate, a war of words rather than a council, an exchange of 
recrimination which is on the point of ending in an open quarrel when it is stoppgd by the 
entrance of a stranger to politics, the ex-priest Cimourdain. Informed by Robespierre 
that the royalists of the Vendée had just received a leader in the person of Lantenac, 
Cimourdain accepts the commission of delegate of the Committee of Public Safety to 
that region. He is to have absolute authority. The commander of the Revolutionary army, 
Cimourdain learns, is the Viscount Gauvain. Now Cimourdain had been chaplain in 
Lantenac’s family. He had taught Gauvain, the nephew of Lantenac. And these are the 
men by whom the Vendean war is to be decided. Lantenac rouses the peasants. The 
forests of the west swarm with royalists. Gauvain leads against them the fanaticism of 
the Jacobin volunteers. Cimourdain follows him closely with the civil executions of the 
guillotine. The fortunes of war remain equal. Cruelty replies to cruelty. 

Meanwhile the peasant mother, supposed to have been shot to death by Lantenac’s 
partisans, but who is only severely wounded, is rescued by the same beggar who had 
concealed the marguis, and has recovered from her wounds. At once she starts out on a 
weary search for her children. Through pathless forests and ruined villages she wanders, 
asking guidance in her quest and rarely finding any, until she is directed toward the great 
feudal tower of La Tourgue, the former home of Lantenac and Gauvain. There the uncle, 
baffled by the nephew, is finally driven to earth, and a siege is begun which bids fair to end 
with the destruction of the castle’s garrison. Already a mine is sprung which opens up the 
flank of the fortress. A hand-to-hand combat will finish the struggle. Its issue is cer- 
tain, for against the nineteen royalists within are the forty-five hundred revolutionists 
without. But the royalists hold the children and it is the children that the besiegers, 
especially the few survivors of the Red Cap battalion, have come to get. Accordingly the 
garrison parleys. Sounding a trumpet, the bloody Im@nus offers, in behalf of the marquis, 
to return the three children, provided that the garrison is allowed to go free. Otherwise 
the tower will be set on fire, the men will die fighting, and the innocents will perish in the 
flames. To this proposal Cimourdain returns a negative answer. Gauvain gives the castle 
twenty-four hours in which to surrender, and sends for a scaling-ladder in order to save 
the children. 

The time of the truce has elapsed. The ladder has not yet come, but thinking it is seen 
in the distance, Gauvain gives the order for the assault. The soldiers enter the breach. 
The peasants and Lantenac hold the staircase. Fierce is the struggle until one of the 
Red Caps climbs the tower wall, enters the second story and takes the garrison in the’rear. 
The survivors rally higher up, but only fora moment. A secret passage into the woods is 
revealed. All escape but Im4anus, who protects the retreat of his comrades. And when 
his fight is over and his wounds have drained his strength, with a last effort he fires the 
train which is to consume the children who are placidly sleeping in another room of the 
castle. Lantenac reaches the forest. He is safe from wounds and from the guillotine. 
Suddenly a piercing cry rings out in the night air far above him, and he sees on the cliff 
over against the tower the peasant mother who has arrived at the last, but only to see her 
children surrounded by flames. The ladder has not arrived. It was the guillotine which 
Gauvain had seen in the distance. The room in which the children are sleeping is barred 
by an impenetrable iron door, to which the marquis alone has the key. He stops in the 
forest. He meditates. And he, the aristocrat, the hope of Vendée, the stony-hearted 
whom nothing had been able to turn from his set purpose, returns into captivity, to death, 
because the cry of the peasant mother has somehow reached an inner man whose existence 
had never before been conjectured. Retracing his steps the marquis reénters the tower, 
passes through his enemies, unlocks the door to the chamber, and the flames cutting off 
egress as soon as he has entered, he lowers a ladder left in the room and hands the children 
down one after the other to the soldiers who man it. Finally he too quietly descends the 
rounds. He reaches the bottom. ‘‘I arrest you,’’ says Cimourdain. 

The marquis of Lantenac lies in the dungeon of his ancestral castle. The guillotine on 
which he is to die the following day is being set up over against La Tourgue. The revolu- 
tionary monster is opposed to the feudal. Gauvain, wrapped in his commander's cloak, is 
pacing the dark forest. ‘Will he allow the marquis to be guillotined? Under any other 
circumstances his reply would be ready. But now he hesitates. Can he allow the head of 
the insurrection to escape, the war to be revived with all the bloodshed and executions that 
are sure to follow in its train? Can he fail France, beset by foes without and foes within? 
On the other hand can he allow the Revolution to be sullied? Shall it be said that a 
follower of a king could forsake all his traditions, and even his cause, at the cry of 
humanity, and an adherent of the Republic be deaf to its call? Would not an apology be 
necessary forever after? He orders the guard to open the dungeon. Heenters. He 
endures the revilings of his uncle, his political enemy, unmoved. He throws his cloak over 
him and pushes him out into the darkness, and when the accused is summoned in the morn- 
ing before Cimourdain’s tribunal it is Gauvain who appears.- The law is plain. He has 
aided in the escape of his cougtry’s enemy. He must die. He ascends the scaffold. In 
vain the soldiers beg Cimourdain for mercy. The law must rule. But as the head of 
Gauvain drops into the basket of the guillotine a pistol shot rings out, and Cimourdain 
who has done his duty as an officer pays his final debt of love to his pupil, whose life he 
had twice saved, and this third time taken. 


The plot of ‘‘ Ninety-Three,’’ as we see, is forceful and tragic. It is 
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a warfare of principles embodied in the characters of the marquis, his 
nephew the viscount, and the unfrocked priest. Since these principles 
were at the bottom of the civil war in which their exponents were the 
prominent actors we are bound to expect violence, fierceness and cruelty. 
But the whole book is not given up to picturing the tragic side of life. 
Like the other novels of Hugo there are in ‘‘ Ninety-Three’’ both digres- 
sions and contrasts. The digressions are mainly political and social, and 
therefore unite in enforcing the general idea of the story, which they 
cannot be said to do in ‘‘ Les Misérables’’ or ‘‘ Notre Dame de Paris.’’ 
The contrasts here are also quite closely bound up with the main plot. 
The episodes in which the beggar Tellmarch appears illustrate the 
devastating character of a war without mercy or quarter, and the conse- 
quent suffering of the poor and weak. The scenes of the mother and 
children point the same moral, and afford grateful relief as well from the 
narrative of bloodshed. Hugo was always fond of bringing children into 
his writings. A considerable number of his poems are devoted to them, 
and to them he dedicated one whole volume, ‘‘ The Art of Being a Grand- 
father.’’ At the time when he was writing ‘‘ Ninety-Three’’ he had 
taken his orphaned grandchildren into his own home. So that we 


are not surprised at such sentences as these: 


‘* The waking of children is an opening of flowers; it seems as though a perfume comes 
from these fresh souls.’’ 

‘* What a bird sings, a child chatters. It is the same hymn. Hymn indistinct, lisped, 
deep. . . The most sublime song we can hear on the earth is the stammering of the 
human soul on the lips of childhood.’ 

‘‘ The murmur of the child is both more and less than speech; it is not notes and yet it 
is a song; it is not syllables and yet itis a language; this murmur had its beginning in 
heaven and will not have its end on the earth.”’ 


The grace of early childhood and a mother’s love are the foils, then, 
for the main idea of ‘‘ Ninety-Three.’’ Unlike the other novels of Hugo 
there is no love story here, the love of man for woman or woman for 
man. The love of Cimourdain for Gauvain is the affection of a master 
for his pupil, and in addition a deeper, a more tender feeling, like that 
of a father for his son. But it is an affection which is controlled by the 
sense of duty, and does not soften the harshness of the terrible events. 

The descriptions in ‘‘ Ninety-Three’’ are quite as closely connected 
with the main idea of the work as the episodes on child life and mother- 
hood. We run across a description of nature, but it is a nature fitted for 
the war of surprises and sudden attacks followed by as sudden and 
stealthy retreats, ferocious men swarming out of a forest and, their deed 
of violence done, engulfed in its shades immediately, disappearing 
beneath its leaves as silently and as quickiy as pebbles drop into the 
water’s depths, leaving no trace of their passage. Lantenac, just landed, 
witnesses one of these transformations: 


‘*Tt was the charming hour which the old peasant tongue of Normandy calls the 
peep-o’-day. You could hear the finches and the hedge sparrows twittering. . . 
He went along a steep slope covered with furze in bloom. . . . This slope had for a 
summit one of those hillocks which are called ‘ snouts’ inthat country. At the foot of the 
slope the view disappeared at once beneath the trees. The leaves were as though dipped 
in light. All nature rejoiced in the deep joy of the morning. All of a sudden this land- 
scape became terrible. It was like an ambush breaking out. A something like a water- 
spout, made up of savage yells and gunshots, rushed down on these fields and woods full of 
sunbeams. . . . It was sudden and lugubrious, the quick passage from calmness to 
madness, an explosion of hell in the heart of dawn, horror without transition.’’ 


Besides the descriptions of Breton and Vendean landscapes there are 
descriptions of darker things, the conflicts of armed men, the gloomy 
feudal castle of La Tourgue, the sinister framework of the guillotine; 
and at the beginning of the story the well-known narration of the 
struggle of the captain of the cannon with his cannon, the fight of mind 
with matter, of intelligence with blind strength. 
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Of the three leading characters, Lantenac, defeated, is confined in the 
dungeon of La Tourgue, Gauvain and Cimourdain, triumphant, are 
brought to the real test of their political and social beliefs. Hugo gives 
the floor first to Lantenac. As Gauvain enters his prison to save him 
from Cimourdain’s justice, he turns on his nephew and in an impassioned, 
ironical harangue presents the royalist view of the Revolution and the 
causes which led up to it. Gauvain’s only answer was to set the prisoner 
free. But this act, performed without answering arguments, opened 
the way for Gauvain’s trial and the juxtaposition of his principles with 
those of Cimourdain. These two men typify the two ideas of the Revolu- 
tion, or, as Hugo had put it in a previous chapter, the ex-priest and his 
pupil are the ‘‘ Two Poles of Truth.”’ It is not Gauvain, however, who 
opens the debate. It is Sergeant Radoub of the bloodthirsty Red Cap 
battalion. The guilt of Gauvain is incomprehensible to him. His mere 
trial is turning Radoub’s notion of the Revolution upside down. And 
after the private in the ranks has spoken, after he has shown the confu- 
sion in his mind regarding the application of the truths he had espoused, 
Hugo clarifies the situation by introducing the general and the delegate, 
the one the upholder of idealism in the Revolutionary movement, the 
other the advocate of the real, the letter of the law. 

The scene is again laid in the dungeon of La Tourgue. Gauvain is 
now the captive and Cimourdain the visitor. But Gauvain is calm, the 
calmness of a duty done. Cimourdain is feverish, distracted by the 
hostile claims of duty and affection. Gauvain defines the work of the age: 

** Great things are forming. What the Revolution does at this present moment is mys- 
terious. Behind the visible work there is the work invisible. One hides the other. The 
visible work is savage, the work invisible is sublime. I distinguish all very clearly at this 
instant. It is strange and beautiful. We had to use the materials of the past. Hence this 
extraordinary ’93. Under a scaffold of barbarism is being built a temple of civilization.’’ 


Cimourdain is not satisfied with this indefiniteness. He wishes certain 
reforms that are tangible, proportional taxation, obligatory military 
service, leveling of ranks, and over all the law. Gauvain prefers to this 
program the republic of the ideal. To a general conscription he prefers 
peace ; to charitable relief, the destruction of want; to proportional taxa- 
tion, no taxes at all. Let every one work. Let all the ground be tilled. 

** France today gives its peasants but four meat dinners a year; well cultivated it could 
support three hundred million men, all Europe. Utilize nature, that immense auxiliary so 


disdained. . . . Whatis the ocean? An enormous force lost. How stupid the earth 
is not to employ the ocean.”’ 


But to Cimourdain such ideas are like dreams. And when Gauvain 
adds to them the notion of the equality of the sexes, he cries aloud in 
protest. Gauvain, however, is undismayed by the opposition of his old 
master. Their parts have changed. He is the instructor now. He 
favors progress, the new tree succeeding the old. When rights are 
once acquired, then wages must be determined. And rising higher and 
higher in his prophet’s flight he unfolds Hugo’s doctrine of the superiority 
of society over nature, of organized mankind over the human savage: 


‘* Society is nature sublimated. I wish everything which is missing from the bee-hives, 
everything lacking to the ant-hills, buildings, arts, poetry, heroes, geniuses. To bear 
eternal burdens is not the law of man. No more pains, no more slaves, no more convicts, 
no more lost souls! I want each of the attributes of man to be a symbol of civilization and 
a patron of progress. I want liberty of mind, equality of heart, fraternity of soul. No! 
no more yokes! Man is made, not to drag chains along, but to spread his wings. No more 
the man-reptile. I want the transfiguration of the larva into the butterfly. I want the 
earthworm changed into a living flower and fly away. I want—’’ 


And Gauvain’s utterance stopped, not finding words to express his Hugo's ideas of 


ideas, those ideas of progress and amelioration of human destiny which 
Hugo would have us find in his prose epic of the great Revolution. 


The last book of ‘‘ Ninety-Three ’’ sums up the idea of the whole work. Summing up the 
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THE INNER LIFE OF THE CHEVALIER BAYARD.* 


(‘‘The knight without fear and without reproach.’’) 
6H A BY VINCENT VAN MARTER BEEDE. (h 


Never would he serve but his own prince, under whom he did not acquire great benefits: 
many more were bestowed on him from elsewhere in his lifetime. But he ever said that he 
would die to uphold the public welfare of his country. Naver could one offer him a com- 
mission that he would refuse, and he was offered some exceeding strange. But because he 
ever had God before his eyes, He aided him to maintain his honor; and therein, even to the 
day of his decease, no one deprivedhim of the point of an aiglet.—The Loyal Servitor.' 

Without justice, all empires, realms, and provinces are forests full of brigands.—Saying 
of Bayard. 


HAT most charming biographer of the Good Knight, ‘‘ The Loyal 
i Servitor,’’ introduces his beloved master to the reader as a 
doting father presents his son to the new headmaster. The 
parent owns that his boy is not faultless, but urges that the lad 
is incapable of lying, would sooner stretch his hand in the fire 
than curse, and would hesitate, by reason of his rarified honor, to read 
so much as the title of a ‘‘ crib.”’ All down the years Bayard has had 
love-blind friends; and he deserves them. At this day we can but long 
for a sincere acquaintance with a man who was tempted as we are 
tempted, — with Bayard the Knight Erring. The student of this ‘‘ adopted 
son of Dame Courtesy ’’ does not precisely welcome a slip of the pen on 
the part of ‘‘ The Loyal Servitor’’ and others; yet for the sake of truth . 
Bayard’s lapses are not without avail; nor do they displace a letter in 
that just phrasing, “sans reproche.” The inner life of the chevalier 
must be traced through the restless alarms of warfare. Bayard slept 
in his armor; we cannot picture him as introspective in the silence of the 
woods. The wonder of the man is that his inner life was so calm and 





‘ Christian during those years of the couched lance. 


Bayard was the last of the knights,— a fair white blossom sprung from 
rotting chivalry. He was an actual Sir Lancelot,—nay, an Arthur 
himself. Steeped in the essence of knighthood as defined in its perfec- 
tion, his acts were bound to be spectacular, and at times pharisaical. 
Yet Bayard amply requited sanctimoniousness by alms given in secret. 
His devotion to women was exquisitely courteous—and always well- 
timed. His courtesies bred, by their absolute tactfulness, a limitless 
admiration. We cannot do justice to the character of Bayard until we 
throw ourselves boldly into the fifteenth-century manner of life. A 
glance at Tighe Hopkins’s ‘‘ An Idler in Old France,’’ proves beneficial. 

We make no mistake in regarding Bayard as ‘‘ The Eternal Laurel’’ of 
prowess on the field of battle. His courage was as resourceful as it was 
perfect. ‘‘ He had the three excellencies of the accomplished knight,— 
the attack of the greyhound, the wild boar’s defense, and in pursuit, the 
speed of the wolf.’’ He was fierce before a standing, and gentle before 
a fallen foe. This wondrous gentleness was a pure beam that shone 
steadily during his forty-eight years from the lamp of his inner life. 

Pierre Bayard de Terrail was born, 1476, in ‘‘ the garden of Dauphiny.”’ 
His fighting ancestors were of the renowned gentry distinguished above 
all others in France by the name of the royal color, ‘‘ The Scarlet.’’ 


od ed 


1“ The Loyal Servitor ’’ is by some identified with Jacques de Mailles, archer-secretary 
to Bayard. ‘‘ The History of Bayard’ by ‘‘The Loyal Servitor” is thought to have been 
first printed in 1527. 


* This is the fifth CHAUTAUQUAN study of the Inner Life of Historic Figures in France 
and Greece. Fénelon appeared in October; Pascal was published in November; Madame 
Guyon appeared in December; Corot’s life was studied in January. 


















































THE INNER LIFE OF THE CHEVALIER BAYARD. 


When Pierre, the second of four sons, was thirteen, his father was 
eighty. Conscious of approaching death, Aymond desired his boys to 
name their choices of profession. Two looked to the church which shel- 
tered their distinguished uncles; another had no wish to leave the chateau; 
but Pierre answered: ‘‘ The pursuit of arms is the one thing in this 
world that I most desire; and I trust, by God’s help, to bring thee no 
dishonor.’’ The old man replied, with tears, ‘‘My child, may God 
give thee His grace. Thou bearest much resemblance, in face and figure, 
to thy grandfather, who was one of the most accomplished knights in 
Christendom. ”’ 

The boy was slender and delicate-featured, with a light complexion, 
black eyes, and scant, yellow hair. Here is strangeness: A gentle 
child, nothing of a bully, who yet adores arms and warfare. His uncle, 
the bishop of Grenoble, settled him as page with the Duke of Savoy. 

Bayard’s dexterous management of his horse won from the king his 
favor and the nickname ‘‘ Piquet’’ —‘‘ The Spur.’’ He entered into the 
royal household under the care of the Lord de Ligny, a commander as 
able as Charles was weak. At seventeen Bayard was created a man-at- 
arms, a prized honor which enrolled him among the picked knights of 
France, and entitled him to three archers, a page and an esquire. After 
the tournament of Aire, he plunged into the war against Naples, and in 
his first charge at Fornova ‘‘ carried all before him. The king, on being 
informed thereof, presented him with five hundred crowns. In return for 
which the good chevalier brought unto him the standard of a mounted 
force which he had captured whilst pursuing them.’’ 

The chevalier’s unexampled deeds of arms continued to the day of his 
death, and were worthy of acrusade. Bayard was the faithful retainer 
of three sovereigns who scrambled for the states of Italy as children 
scramble for pennies. Spain, Germany, France, now were allies, now 
treacherous enemies engaged in feverish, illogical assaults. Bayard 
refused to fawn upon princes; consequently he never served as marshal 
or generalissimo. His power of bringing out the utmost vigor in his men 
was only exceeded by his brilliant scoutings and ambushing; his resistless 
charges, by his mild treatment of prisoners. 

‘* Piquet,’’ as a newly elected man-at-arms, had the audacity to touch 
the shield of a tested knight, Sir Claude Vaudrey. This act signified a 
challenge to joust at the lists. A laugh went round the camp at the 
boy’s expense. Pierre had plenty of assurance, but neither horse nor 
accouterments. His bosom friend, Bellabre, suggested: 

‘* Have you not your uncle, the great Abbot of Ainay? I vow to God 
that we will go to him, and if he shall not furnish what is needed, we 
will seize his staff and miter! ”’ 

“* By my faith!’’ said the abbot, ‘‘ you can seek elsewhere, for one 
to lend you money. That which was given by the founders of the abbey 
was devoted to God’s service, not to dispense in jousts and tournaments !’’ 
After a time he softened enough to continue: ‘‘ Well, there are two 
hundred crowns; I shall also write one line unto Laurencin to furnish 
thee, Bayard, with habiliments and all that will be needful.’’ The one 
line these boys construed into eight hundred francs’ value in clothes! 
The abbot stormed when the bill was presented; but Piquet won his joust. 
His modest rejoinder to floods of praise was: ‘‘ Friends, gentlemen, the 
praise accorded to me is undeserved, and I am still unworthy of it; but 
I trust that it may please God, with your help, that I may yet become 
one of the many great men.’’ Youthful folly and a touch of smugness, 
one is inclined to say. The stilted words went with plumes and neck-chains. 

The French had lost Milan, and regained it. The Lord de Ligny pur- 
posely terrified the inhabitants by spreading the rumor that his men were 
to be granted full privilege of booty. Fifty burghers in sackcloth set 
before the conqueror tables piled with gold and silver drinking-vessels. 
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THE INNER LIFE OF THE CHEVALIER BAYARD. 


The Lord de Ligny affected fury.  ‘‘ If I served you right,’’ he declared, 
‘*T should reward your turncoat policy by hanging you all at your win- 
dows. Away with you!’’ His kind heart could not hold out against 
their tears. ‘‘ The entreaties of Lieutenant Louis D’Ars,’’ he added, 
‘‘have secured your pardon. Here, Standard-Bearer Piquet, accept 
this plate for your kitchen.”’ ‘‘I thank you, my lord,’’ returned 
Bayard, ‘‘ but the goods of such unworthy people would bring me ill- 
luck.’’? Forthwith he distributed the.vessels among the company, keep- 
ing not so much as a goblet for himself. 

Bayard had captured a Spaniard named Don Alonzo Sotomaiore. This 
knight violated his parole, returned to his camp, and complained of ill- 
treatment at the hands of Bayard. The truth was that the chevalier 
had shared his very garments with his hostage. According to the code 
of honor, the chevalier challenged Sotomaiore to mortal combat. Bayard’s 
first act on entering the ring of stones was to pray. ‘Stretching 
himself on the ground, he kissed the earth, and in rising made the 
sign of the cross (he always did the same at home). Then marched he 
straight towards his enemy, with as assured a gait as if he had been in a 
palace, dancing among fair ladies.’ Soon Don Alonzo’s second cried out: 
“* Lord de Bayard, thou hast overcome —and overmuch, my lord, for the 
honor of Spain.’’ Bayard knelt in prayer again. ‘‘ Then kissed he the 
earth thrice.’’ ‘‘ Truly, I wish,’’ said Bayard, ‘‘ that, with mine honor 
saved, Don Alonzo might be living.’’ 

As a page in the household of the Lord de Ligny, Bayard fell in love 
with a little maid in waiting. ‘‘I am young,’’ Pierre told her, ‘‘ but I 
will make myself famous, and some day we shall marry.’’ *°‘ Alas!”’ 
replied the girl, ‘‘I am poor, and you may reasonably pretend to the 
greatest. In accepting your affection, I destroy your hopes. That I 
love you, I cannot disguise; but let us subdue the sentiment to a sincere 
friendship. Remember, dear Terrail, what is due to me, a protégée of 
the duchess.’’ ‘‘I will violate no hospitality,’ said Bayard, ‘‘ but I 
will not renounce my hope. I shall tell the duchess of our love.’’ The 
little affair was broken up, for Pierre was summoned to the court at 
Lyons. Years afterward he visited the widowed duchess at Carignan, 
Piedmont. Here he rejoiced to find his first love still a retainer,— but 
she had married. Nevertheless, she assured Bayard that her love for 
him had been nourished day by day. In the fifteenth century the ‘‘ mystic 
liaison’’ was a permitted and a commendable phase of love. With the 
full approval of the Lord de Fluxas, Bayard made advances to the Lady 
Fluxas as he had done years before. Bayard, paying court to ‘‘ hands 
and lips,’’ did not allow himself to become jealous of milord. He over- 
looked the marriage. With all its absurdity, there is something rare and 
clean about this mature love-match. Bayard craved as a boon his mis- 
tress’s sleeve, and a winner in the lists at Carignan, he implored that the 
Lady Fluxas, whose sleeve had brought about his triumph, might award 
the prize. ‘‘Since my Lord of Bayard,’’ replied the Lady Filuxas, 
‘* attributes to my sleeve the merits of his victory, I shall keep it, and 
wear it all my life, for his sake. With regard to the ruby, since he will 
not accept it, I give it to the Lord of Mondragon, who, after him, is 
thought to have done the best.’’ 

At the recapture of the town of Brescia by the French, Bayard was 
stabbed in the thigh. The pike-head broke off in his wound, and his life 
was despaired of. He was carried to the house of a wealthy woman 
whose husband was in hiding fromthe French. The woman had concealed 
her daughters in the hay-loft, and implored mercy of the chevalier. 
‘* Madam,”’ he said in agony, ‘‘ I know not whether I shall escape from 
my wound, but as long as I live neither to you nor to your daughters 
shall any offense be done. Have your husband sought for. I will send to 
fetch him, in order that he may have no harm.’’ 





THE INNER LIFE OF THE CHEVALIER BAYARD. 


At the end of five weeks the chevalier buckled on his armor, though 
his wound was not fully healed. The lady of the house set a steel box 
before him, saying: ‘‘ Here is a small present: wilt thou be pleased to 
accept it?’’ ‘‘ Madam,’’ laughed Bayard, ‘‘how many ducats are 
there?’’ ‘‘ My lord, there are but twenty-five hundred; but if thou be 
not content, we will provide more abundantly.’’ ‘‘ By my faith, Madam, 
I thank thee,’’ answered Bayard, ‘‘ but I must refuse thy ducats. Dost 
thou insist on the present? Very well. Mesdemoiselles, I give you a 
thousand ducats each on which to marry. The remaining five hundred 
ducats I reserve to distribute among needy convents.’’ ‘‘ OQ flower of 
chivalry,’’ replied the lady, ‘‘ with whom no man can compare! ’’ 

After a more severe wound, Bayard was tenderly nursed at the chateau 
of his uncle, the Bishop of Grenoble. The poor knight went into delirium 
and prayed unceasingly. ‘‘ Have I, O merciful God,’’ he sobbed, ‘‘ passed 
through so many and such great dangers from the shot of artillery, the 
thrust of pike, the stroke of the sword and battle-axe, in assaults, in 
encounters, in all varieties of conflict,— have I escaped, by Thy grace 
and mercy, from these dangers, only to expire like a maid on her couch? ”’ 

‘** Among so many,”’ records ‘‘ The Loyal Servitor,’’ ‘‘ it was not pos- 
sible that there should not be some just person whom the Lord would 
be pleased to hear; and this was plainly manifested in the gradual 
diminution of Bayard’s fever.”’ 

The Milanese were now aided by the Marquis de Pescara, the traitorous 
Duke de Bourbon, and six thousand Germans supplied by Venice. 
Bayard was serving under a doltish leader named Bonnivet who arranged 
to combine his forces with twelve thousand Swiss approaching in two 
bodies. Bourbon opposed one of these forces, de Medici the other. 
Thus, help being snatched from the French, they were left to brace 
themselves against the shock of an attack from all sides. Bonnivet, 
wounded by a musket ball, gave over his command to Bayard, groaning: 
‘*Thou alone can’st save the army!’ ‘‘ Too late!’’ responded the 
chevalier. ‘‘ But my life is my country’s. My soul I commend to 
God.’? He charged at the head of his knights, with the artillery fire 
focusing upon him. Chivalry: was dying; the lance was shattered by 
the ball. The stone shot of a harquebus broke the chevalier’s spine. 
It was curious that Bayard should meet his death at the mouth of the 
weapon he held in utmost contempt. ‘‘ Jesus! Mon Dieu!’’ he cried. 

‘*He took his sword by the hilt, and kissed the guard, in token of the cross, saying 
aloud the while, ‘Miserere mei, Deus,’ . . . Forthwith he became all pale, as if he 
had given up the ghost, and he thought to fall. But he had still the courage to grasp the 
bow of his saddle, and he remained thus until a young gentleman, his steward, helped him 
to dismount, and laid him beneath a tree.’’ 

The Marquis of Pescara wept over the Good Knight as though he had 
been the Spaniard’s brother. ‘‘ Would to God, O noble Lord of Bayard,’’ 
said the Marquis, ‘‘ though it had cost me a quart of my blood without 
my meeting death, that I were not to eat flesh for two years, and could 
hold thee my prisoner, in good health! The great praise which my people 
have given to you when they have said Muchos grisones, y pocos Bayardos* 
was not. wrongly granted; for since I have had knowledge of arms, I 
have not heard of a knight who hath approached thee in all virtues.’’ 

‘* Alas; perfidious Fury, Death!’’ lamented Bayard’s companions, 
‘‘ What harm did this perfect and virtuous chevalier unto thee? Under 
what shepherd shall we henceforth go to the field? There was not a 
man who was not as confident in his presence asin the strongest fortress.’’ 

The chevalier whispered to his steward: ‘‘ All the regret I have to die 
is this, that I have not done my devoir as well asI ought.’’ His last 
words were: ‘‘My Father and Savior, I pray Thee that it may please 
Thee to have no regard to the faults committed by me; and that Thy 
great pity may rather be given me than the rigor of Thy justice.’”’ 

3 “* Many grays but few bays; ’’ that is: many asses but few steeds. 


In suffering. 


Bayard’s last 
battle. 


Loved by his 
enemies. 
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THE CLASS OF 1901. 


With the month of January fairly behind 
us, and spring only one month ahead, albeit 
that month is ‘March, the 1901’s will very 
properly emulate the example of all good 
housekeepers and make ready for the coming 
summer. Are you, good 1901, to be a 
graduate at some one of the many summer 
assemblies? Then trim your lamp early and 
don’t come up to the Golden Gate quite out of 
breath! Are you up with your reading, but 
perhaps drifting along and not putting much 


thought into it? Then try filling out the 


memoranda. You will find the questions 
wonderful quickeners of your mental facul- 
ties. And when on Recognition Day you 
receive your diploma with its seals which 
represent careful work, you will feel as the 
gymnast does when he is conscious of having 
grown by exercise. Are you a discouraged 
Chautauquan? There have been many of 
them, but often they have been classed also 
with the conquerors. It was an old Greek 
sage who wrote: 

dravta ta Entobuev eEeuptoxerat, 

dv ph mpoanoaris uydé tov xévov pbyys. 
** All things which are sought are found,— 


If thou dost not give up too soon and dost not shrink 
from the toil.’’ 


CHAUTAUQUA STUDENTS IN INDIA. 


The Class of 1904 is already represented 
in many foreign countries, and in British 
India a circle of three members is working 
enthusiastically. Our correspondent, Miss 
Rawson, writes from Mahoba, Northwest 
Province, as follows: ‘‘I am delighted with 
this year’s course and have persuaded one of 
our teachers in the mission to join me in the 
reading. Our town is entirely native, the 
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only English-speaking people being in the 
same house with me. There are but four of 
us and three are already interested in the 
Chautauqua work. The reading will prove 
a great blessing to us in this Indian jungle.”’ 
A picturesque bungalow is the home of the 
mission. There have been many C. L. S.C. 
readers in India and even a Chautauqua As- 
sembly in the Himalayas has been suggested. 


CHAUTAUQUA TEMPLE AT COUDERSPORT. 


Hope is the thing with feathers 
That perches im the soul 
And sings the tune without the words 
And never stops at all. 
—Emily Dickinson. 

The picture of the Chautauqua temple at 
Coudersport represents ideals realized, hopes 
shattered and courage undismayed. The 
president of the circle, Mrs. James L. Knox, 
sends us the following story of the work 
accomplished in this thoroughly Chautauquan 
community, which may inspire others to 
develop the club-house idea in towns which 
especially need it. Perhaps some Chautau- 
qua circle may be able to give the Couders- 
port people the ‘‘ idea’’ for which they are 
looking. The past history of the town 
makes it probable that if the desired ideas do 
not come from without, they will sooner or 
later be evolved from within. 

In the year 1881 a C. L. S. C. was first organized in 
Coudersport consisting of ten members. This organiza- 
tion met for three years; then the work seems to have 
dropped until 1891, when, through the earnest endeavor 
of our county superintendent’s wife, Mrs. H. H. Kies, 
the C. L. S. C. was once more in active operation. The 
meetings were t’.en held at the homes of the members 
until 1895 who the organization had grown to such an 
extent that «0 ordinary house could accommodate those 
who were interested and active members. When the 
fall of 1895 opened, the parlors of the Baptist church 
were rented, and a large and enthusiastic circle met 
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every Monday evening. Nothing was allowed to inter- 
fere with that one evening of the week, for it was well 
understood throughout the entire community that it was 
Chautauqua night. This same year was formed the 
first C. Y. F. R. U. in Coudersport. The following 
year another C. Y. F. R. U. was started among the 
young boys, each of these societies holding weekly meet- 
ings. With all these new organizations there seemed 
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CHAUTAUQUA BUILDING AT COUDERSPORT, PA. 


to be great need of a building of our own — a Chautau- 
qua home,— and many were the plans proposed, many 
the air castles built. At last a way seemed open to us. 
The Baptist people were to build a new church, and as 
their parlors had been our home for a season, why not 
purchase these? Land was leased us for a period of 
years, but instead of this small venture we had grown 
bolder in our ideas and at last purchased the entire 
church, parlors and all, allowing the Baptist congrega- 
tion to use it for church purposes until their new edifice 
was completed. Then we set to work with a will and 
November 28, 1899, the building was formally opened 
to the public; no longer the old Baptist church but as 
the new Chautauqua temple, bright and attractive with 
newly decorated ceilings, new carpets, a fine piano, 
choice engravings on the walls, and everything quite in 
keeping. The main auditorium would seat four hun- 
dred, while the parlors in the rear were to be vsed-for 
the regular meetings of the various societies which then 
numbered six, consisting of the S. H. G., the C. L.S. C. 
and four C. Y. F. R. U.’s — the Excelsiors, Kimballs, 
Thompsonians, and Firesides. 

On February 20, 1900, the building, with its con- 
tents, was burned to the ground. The hard work of 
many weeks, months and years was consumed in a few 
short moments. Not only the Chautauqua people felt 
the loss, but-the entire community mourned with us and 
expressed tigi sympathy in a very substantial manner 
by starting @ subscription right then and there, so that 
through the smoke and blackened ruins there still 
seemed a ray of hope for something in the future. We 
now have purchased a lot, but alas, the weather will 
not permit of holding our meetings in the open air, and 
for lack of funds we cannot build. Cannot some enthu- 
siastic Chautauquan give us an idea? 


“* He is not truly well bred whose speech lacks breed- 
ing.’’ 

A prominent essayist recently put the very 
pertinent question, ‘‘ why is it that so many 
of us get our hats from Paris and our speech 
from Chimmie Fadden?’’ Perhaps the 
correct answer might be, because we usually 
get what we want! Yet even the most 
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careless among us cherishes an admiration 
for good English. The unaffected elegance of 
a cultivated speaker holds us spellbound, in 
spite of the atmosphere of slipshod expres- 
sions to which we have accustomed ourselves, 
and in our better moments we long for his 
charm of manner. Perhaps this is not so 
impossible as it may appear. If he secured 
his graces of speech by some royal road, 
which is doubtful, some of his ancestors cer- 
tainly struggled against the insidious wiles of 
slang and achieved a victory for themselves 
and for their children. If this be true, why 
may we not also raise the standard of culture 
in the world by helping to create an atmos- 
phere in which interesting ideas, a courteous 
manner, voices pitched in a low key, and 
good English may easily flourish. A Chau- 
tauqua circle may be made a splendid training 
school for good English if its members keep 
in mind the suggestion of the practical 
Mrs. Ruggles that ‘‘ it is not so much what 
you says, as how you says it.’’ 

Of course we cannot expect to attain our 
desires at a single bound. Therefore we 
shall do well to watch ourselves day by day. 
A student of English who was practising the 
art of writing book reviews referred to his 
facility in discovering plots, in these terms: 
**T caught on to the plot and nailed it.”’ 
When in his growing literary career he finds 
himself in need of forcible English of a more 
elegant type, will it be strange if it does not 
come easily? 

ae 


A GREEK SCHOOLBOY. 


The Greek habit of portraying scenes of 
everyday life upon earthenware vases has 


MARATHON — MOUND TO ATHENIAN PATRIOTS. 
(From “‘ From America to the Orient.’’ Copyright, 1899, by Honeyman & Co.) 


been a priceless boon to the historian who 
from these imperishable records can read 
the story of a lost age as clearly as if it were 
told in printers’ ink. In the museum of 
Berlin is to be found an antique cup on 
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(From a cup, signed by the painter Douris, discovered at Caere, and now in the Museum of Berlin.) 
LESSON IN POETRY AND MUSIC IN AN ATHENIAN CLASS. 


which is painted this interesting picture of 
schoolboy life. An interpreter describes it 
thus: 

‘* At the right sits, cross-legged, the pedagogue, who 
has just brought in his pupil. The boy stands before 
his teacher of poetry and recites his lesson. The 
master in his chair, holds in his hand a roll which he is 
unfolding. Above these three figures are hung on the 
wall a cup, a lyre, and the leather case of flutes. To 
the bag is attached the small box containing mouth- 
pieces of different kinds for the flute. Farther on the 
pupil is receiving a lesson in music; master and pupil 
are both seated on seats without backs. The master, 
with head erect, looks at the pupil who, bent over his 
lyre, seems absorbed in his playing. Above are 
hanging a basket, a lyre, and a cup.”’ 

Students who have access to college or 
other libraries can find many interesting illus- 
trations of vase paintings. Duruy’s history 
of Greece, a somewhat recent work in six 
large volumes, translated from the French, 
makes a specialty of pictures of vases, coins 
and other objects of interest. 


GREEK VALENTINES. 

After associating with Homer and other 
Greek poets for a month or more, it will not 
be strange if some of the circles feel im- 
pelled to test the Muses on their own 
account. As an outlet for such pent-up 
emotions, perhaps a ‘‘ postlude’’ to the 
circle’s program might be given for the 
reading of Greek valentines. The element 
of romance so abounds in Greek history and 
legend that the most prosaic members may 
be expected to woo the Muse without diffi- 
culty, and even the most harsh-sounding 
names can be made to yield quite surprising 
rhythmic effects. We recall one such effort: 

‘* Hickory dickory 
Oh Terpsichore.”’ 
The method of assigning subjects for treat- 


ment may vary. Those who feel disposed to 
write Hector’s valentine to Andromache or 
that of Briseis to Achilles, might be allowed 
liberty of choice, or a committee of two could 
pair off suitable characters and assign them 
to different members. There is a wide field 
to choose from,— between deities, heroes, 
and actual men and women. The Round Table 
editor will be exceedingly glad to see any 
notable examples of the poet’s art which may 


result. 
a 


THE LOST TREASURES OF THE ACROPOLIS. 


In one corner of the Acropolis at Athens 
stands a small building known as the Acro- 
polis Museum. Here are kept the treasures 
found ten years ago when the top of the 
Acropolis was carefully excavated. If Alex- 
ander the Great could walk into the museum 
today he would find curiosities as new to him 
as they are to us, for when and how these 
treasures of the past were buried is easily 
explained, and in the notes on page 547 will 
be found an account from Gardner’s ’’ New 
Chapters in Greek History.’? The accom- 
panying picture seems grotesque, but to 
quote from Professor Tarbell : 

‘* Tt has a special interest, not merely on account of 
its exceptionally large size —it is over six and a half 
feet high—but because we probably know the name 
and something more of its sculptor. If, as seems 
altogether likely, the statue belongs upon the inscribed 
pedestal upon which it is placed in the illustration, 
then we have before us an original work of that Ante- 
nor who was commissioned by the Athenian people, 
soon after the expulsion of the tyrant Hippias and his 
family in 510, to make a group in bronze of Harmodius 
and Aristogiton. This statue might, of course, be one 
of his earlier productions. 

‘* At first sight these pictures strike many untrained 
observers as simply grotesque. . But they soon 
become absorbingly interesting and then delightful. 
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The strange-looking, puzzling garments, which cling to 
the figure behind and fall in formal folds in front, the 
elaborately, often impossibly, arranged hair, the 
gracious countenances, a certain quaintness and refine- 
ment and unconsciousness of self — these things exercise 
over us an endless fascination. 

‘‘Who are these mysterious beings? We do not 
know. There are those who would see in them, or in 
some of them, representations of Athena, who was not 
only a martial goddess, but also patroness of spinning 
and weaving and all cunning handiwork. To others, in- 
cluding the writer, they seem, in their manifold variety, 
to be daughters of 
Athens. But, if so, 
what especial claim 
these women had to 
be set up in effigy 
upon Athena’s holy 
hill is an unsolved 
riddle.’’ 

In this connec- 
tion we would 
remind members 
who want to do 
some supple- 
mentary work, 
that the little 
volume on Greek 
art referred to 
will be found a 
most delightful 
companion to 
the history and 
literature. Greek 
art is not an im- 
possible study 
even for those 
who think they 
have no “art 
faculty.’’ Stud- 
ied with the his- 
tory it not only makes that more intelligible, 
but unconsciously trains our artistic sense 
and cultivates our taste so that we find 
ourselves more and more able to appreciate 
and enjoy the highest types of beauty. 
This book has been placed on one of the 
garnet seal supplementary courses for this 
year, announcement of which will be found 
on another page of this magazine. 


STATUE BY ANTENOR (?) IN THE 
ACROPOLIS MUSEUM. 


(From Tarbell’s “History of Greek Art." 
The Macmillan Co. Used by permission.) 


‘* THE HOUSE OF THE DOUBLE AXE.’’ 


While we are renewing our acquaintance 
with Cadmus and his alphabet, Theseus and 
the Minotaur, and Minos, the famous Cretan 
lawgiver, we read in our nineteenth-century 
newspapers that archzxologists have discov- 
ered the veritable palace of Minos, with long 
treasure chambers which may pass for the 
labyrinth, and in the decorations of the pal- 
ace, the head of a bull! The new story of 
the palace of Minos, though it does not tell 
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us of a Minotaur nor of a crooked labyrinth, 
is almost as fascinating as the old one. 
Professor Dyer calls the palace ‘‘ the house 
of the double axe,’’ for all through it, and in 
certain chambers especially, this device is 
conspicuously carved, and this he tells us 
was the symbol of Zeus. Moreover we are 
told that the original meaning of the Greek 
word from which labyrinth is taken, was 
‘* double axe.’’ But our meaning has come 
down to us from the Athenian fairy tale 
which was designed to glorify the Attic hero 
Theseus and defame the character of wide- 
ruling Minos. One of the most wonderful 
discoveries in this connection relates to the 
alphabet, and will probably necessitate the 
rewriting of a good deal of the history of 
this subject. The story is too long to print 


here, but a most interesting account by Pro- 
fessor Dyer will be found in Zhe Nation for 
August 2, 1900, the same article being 
reprinted in the Scientific American Supple- 
ment for September 22, 1900. 

wee 


If an appreciation of the fine arts counts for any- 
thing in culture, it is worth remembering that poetry 
is the most accessible of the arts. In every 
hour that can be won from toil here is a House Beauti- 
ful with its open ivory gate. Nay, at any time and 
anywhere, if you can but murmur the lines you love, 


. the fadeless pictures rise and Pan’s pipes are once more 


playing! — Bliss Perry. 


THE C. L. S. C. IN SWITZERLAND. 

The Chautauqua Reading Circle has a 
dawning career of usefulness before it in 
Switzerland, the present home of Chancellor 
Vincent. One of the prominent schoolmas- 
ters of Zurich, Professor Andrew Baumgart- 
ner, has enrolled himself as a member of the 
Class of 1904 and has published an excellent 
article on Chautauqua in one of the Zurich 
papers. A Swiss branch of the C. L. S. C. 
is among the possibilities. 


ENGLAND AS A PIONEER IN INDIA. 

The relation of England to her great Indian 
empire forms a leading chapter this month 
in our study of the Rivalry of Nations. It 
brings to our attention anew, and to some of 
us for the first time, the remarkable career 
of Lord Clive whose work for England and 
for India is one of the most fascinating chap- 
ters in the history of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
Macaulay says of him: ‘‘ His name stands 
high on the roll of conquerors. But it is 
found in a better list —in the list of those 
who have done and suffered much for 
mankind.’’ The problems with which he had to 
deal were most intricate, involving political, 
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commercial and moral questions to such a 
degree that only a man of striking abilities 
could have grappled with them. There are 
several biographies of Clive, but Macaulay’s 
essay written for The Edinburgh Review in 
1840, will always remain a classic. For- 


tunately it is accessible to most of our 
readers, and those who can do so will be well 


LORD CLIVE. 


(From “ Lord Clive,” by Sir Alexander John Arbathnot,in the series 
* Builders of Greater Britain."" Longmans, Green & Co.) 


repaid by a careful reading of this literary 
masterpiece. Aside from the questions 
relating to India, the character of Clive him- 
self will be found one well worth studying. 


WORD STUDIES. 

Many word studies will come up inciden- 
tally this month in the required readings. 
These are in most cases explained by the 
authors of the books, but it would be a very 
profitable exercise to jot down these words, 
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with the author’s explanation and fasten 
them up where they can be seen in some of 
our daily walks, till we are quite sure we 
shall remember their ancestry when we meet 
them again. Here are some of them: Panic, 
rhapsody, elegy, melody, strophe, to which 
may be added sybarite, ramp, satiric, hege- 
mony and democracy. A word-study exercise 
might be tried in the circles reviewing these 
words and those noted last month. 


The following search questions will be of 
interest to the circles which wish to make a 
careful study of ‘‘A Pinchof Attic Salt,’’ 
published in the December CHAUTAUQUAN: 


1. Give the roots and the definitions of all italicized 
words in this article. 2. Give other words derived 
from the same roots. 3. Give the origin of the word 
alphabet. 4. Name the letters of the Greek alphabet. 
5. Name the Muses. 6. Give an English word derived 
from Muses. 7. State any facts you know about the 
papyrus. 8. Of what is priests a contraction? 9. In 
what direction did the Aryans usually travel? Why? 
10. Where is ‘‘ The Road to Santiago’’? 11. Where 
is the Mincius? Mantua? 12. Who wrote ‘‘ The 
Georgics’’? 13. Who was ‘‘ The Cappadocian Saint ’’? 
14. Give the root of somersault, Sault Ste. Marie, 
insult and desultory. 15. Give the genealogy of Sophia 
of Zell. 16. Name her descendants through the seventh 
generation. 17. How has the rise and fall of the Nile 
influenced the progress of civilization? 18. In what 
respect did Hannibal resemble Nelson? 19. What 
similar feat did he and Napoleon perform? 20. Show 
that some of the italicized mythological words are of 
Latin origin. 21. Where may kingfishers be seen at 
Chautauqua? 22. What is the Decalogue? 23. Give 
antonyms for some words used in this article. 24. 
Why did the pentagram fail to keep Mephistopheles out 
of Faust’s room? 25. Who wrote ‘‘ Philip, my king’’? 
26. What is an egis? 27. Is the word enthuse of good 
repute? 28. What is an eremite? 29. Give the rovt 
of sarcophagus, of acid. 30. What is the rhus tozi- 
codendron? 31. Name a one-wheeled vehicle. 32. 
What is a protagonist? 33. Give the root of angle. 
34. Who was Demosthenes? 35. Who wrote ‘‘ Lo- 
thair’’? 36. Who wrote ‘‘ the stedfast starre,’’ etc.? 
37. When was the compass invented? 38. What 
flower appears on its face? Why? 39. What is a 
tritagonist? 40. What were the Chelidonia? 41. De- 
fine chlorophyll and xanthophyll. 42. Where is 
Beauvais? 43. Who are ‘‘ The Beef-eaters’’? 44. 
Relate the story of Giles Corey. 45. Give the etymol- 
ogy of colander, lavender and varlet. 


OUTLINE OF READING AND PROGRAMS. 
Cc. L. 8. C. MOTTOES. 


**We Study the Word and the Works of God.’’ 


‘‘Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.”’ 


** Never be Discouraged.’’ 
C. L. 8S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


OPENING Day—October 1. 

BryaANt DaAy—November, second Sunday. 
Mitton Day—December 9. 

CoLLeEcE Day—January, last Thursday. 
LANIER Day—February 3. 

SpecIAL SuNDAY—February, second Sunday. 
LONGFELLOW Day— February 27. 
SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 


Appison Day—May 1. 

SPEcIAL SUNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

SpeciaL SuNDAY—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Sunday after first 
Tuesday. 

Sr. Paut’s Day—August, second Saturday after first 
Tuesday. 

RECOGNITION Day—August, third Wednesday. 
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OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING. 


JANUARY 29-FEBRUARY 5— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: The Rivalry of Nations. 
Chap. 16. The Inner Life of Corot. 

Required Book: Grecian History. Chaps. 4 and 5. 
Fesruary 5-12— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: The Rivalry of Nations. 
Chap. 17. 

Required Books: Grecian History. Chap. 6. 
Homer to Theocritus. Chap. 5. 
FEBRUARY 12-19 — 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: The Rivalry of Nations. 
Chap. 18. Critical Studies in French Literature. 


Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ Ninety-Three.”’ 

Required Book: Grecian History. Chaps. 7 and 8. 
FEBRUARY 19-26— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: The Rivalry of Nations. 
a 19. A Reading Journey in the Orient. Asia 


or. 
Required Book: Grecian History. Chap. 9. 
FEBRUARY 26-—Marcz 5 — 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: The Rivalry of Nations. 
Chap, 20. The Inner Life of the Chevalier Bayard. 
Required Book: Homer to Theocritus. Chaps. 6, 
and 7 to page 156. 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES. 
Circles situated in college towns can get many interesting sidelights on recent Greek discoveries by consulting 
the archzological journals which are not so generally found in an ordinary public library. The discovery of the 
Great Altar of Zeus at Pergamum and the excavations on the Acropolis at Athens are very interesting but have 


not been written up to any extent in the current magazines. 


Many small libraries which do not own Gardner’s 


** New Chapters in Greek History ’’ will be glad to buy it for the use of a circle. Diehl’s ‘‘ Excursions in Greece ’’ 


is less expensive and a very satisfactory substitute for Gardner. 


compass. 

JANUARY 29—FEBRUARY 5— 

1. Roll-call: Answered by quotations from the Iliad 
and Odyssey. 

2. Papers: The Indian Mutiny. (See ‘‘ The Land of 
the Veda,’’ Butler.) The Diamond Jubilee of 
Queen Victoria. (See all magazines for June and 
July, 1897.) 

Singing: ‘‘ The Recessional,’’ Kipling. 

Reading: ‘‘The Shrinking Earth.’’ (See December 
CHAUTAUQUAN.) 

Greek Myths: Their meaning and their use by the 
poets. Two papers on Orpheus; Demeter and 
Persephone. (See Bulfinch’s ‘‘ Age of Fable,’’ 
and Gayley’s ‘‘ Classic Myths in English Litera- 
ture.’’ Also Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Tanglewood Tales ’’ 
and ‘* Wonder Book.’’) 

Readings: Each should be given directly after the 
paper to which it relates. ‘‘ Demeter and 


Persephone,’’ Tennyson. “ Orpheus and Eury-' 


dice,’’ Browning. 

Papers: The Old Olympic Festival. (See ‘‘New 
Chapters in Greek History,’’ Gardner. ‘‘Excur- 
sions in Greece,’’ Diehl. Century Magazine, 
April, 1896. Also the larger Greek histories. 
See bibliography in Joy’s book.) The New 
Olympic Games. (See Century Magazine, No- 
vember, 1896. Outlook, May 30, 1896. Serib- 
ner’s Magazine, September, 1896.) 

8. Reading: Selections from ‘‘My Sixty Days in 
Greece,’’ B. L. Gildersleeve. Atlantic Monthly, 
February, 1897. 

Fepruary 5-12— 

1. -Roll-call: Reports on paragraphs in Highways and 
Byways, the paragraphs being assigned by 
number at the previous meeting. Reports also 
on ‘‘ Uncle Sam as a Business Man.’”’ Page 

481 of this magazine. 

Papers: What Bismarck did for Germany. The 
present emperor’s foreign policy. (See articles 
in current magazines. ) 

Reading: The Franco-German flirtation. Review 
of Reviews, September, 1899; or, ‘‘ Geography 
from Homer to Columbus.’’ Page 478 of this 


magazine. 
Portrait review of characters associated with the 


‘* Rivalry of Nations.’’ (See suggestions in 
December CHAUTAUQUAN, page 310.) 

Sidelights on Greek history: Greek slaves. A 
Greek funeral. A Greek wedding. Greek 


Baedeker’s ‘‘ Greece ’’ contains much in small 


Music. (See all available histories, and bibli- 
ography in Joy’s book.) 

6. Study of selections in Chapter V., ‘‘Homer to 
Theocritus.’’ 

7. Game: (Some one of the historical card games 
published. See note in January Round Table.) 

FEBRUARY 12-19— 

. Character Study: Victor Hugo. 

Summing up of ‘critical study of Hugo’s ‘‘ Ninety- 
Three ’’ by leader. 

Roll-call: Answered by illustrative selections 
from ‘‘ Ninety-Three,’’ with reason for choice. 

Summary of Chapter 18, ‘‘ The Rivalry of Na- 
tions.’’ 

Reading: Account of Victor Hugo’s Funeral. 
Literary World (Boston), June 27, 1885. 

Map Review: The extension of Hellas. 

Oral Reports: The influence and limitations of the 
Delphic oracle. (See notes, page 547. Also 
bibliography in Joy’s history.) The court of 
the Areopagus. (See CHAUTAUQUAN, January, 
1887, on Mars Hill; also Holm’s and other 
histories. ) 

8. Recent discoveries in Crete. (See Round Table.) 

9. Greek Valentines: (See Round Table.) ’ 

FeBruary 19-26 — 

1. Character Study: The present czar. 

2. Map Review: The expansion of Russia, showing 
regions already occupied, and projected railway 


lin 

Roll-call: Answered by reports on places referred 
to in Reading Journey article. : 

Readings: Keats’s ‘‘Ode on a Grecian Urn.’’ 
Selections from Auschylus’s ‘‘ The Persians.’’ 

Reports by each member: Five things best worth 
remembering concerning the Persian wars. 

Character Studies: Miltiades. Aristides. 

Reading: Pheidippides. Browning. 

The story of the search for the lost treasares of 
the Acropolis. (See ‘‘ New Chapters in Greek 
History,’’ Gardner. ‘‘ Excursions in Greece,’’ 
Diehl, Chapter IV. Baedeker’s ‘‘ Greece.’’) 

FEBRUARY 26 —-MAaRcH 5 — 

1. Roll-call: A test of observation. Number of 
birds’ nests noted by each member in his dail 
walk. (See Nature Study article in this number. 

2. Summary of Chapter 20 in ‘‘ Rivalry of Nations.’’ 

8. Paper: The settlement of Cape Colony. 
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Character Study: Livingstone. 

The story of Stanley’s first and second expeditions. 

Review of early Greek poets. One should be as- 
signed to each member, who will find out all he 
can about the poet and describe his work and 
character without giving his name. 

Reading: Selections from Byron’s ‘‘ Childe Har- 
old,’’ with the story of the poem. 

Game of Greek quotations. Twenty-five of these 


C. L. S. C. ROUND TABLE. 


should be prepared beforehand and numbered. 
Each member being provided with pencil and 
paper, sets down twenty-five numbers, and as 
the leader reads the quotation, gives the name 
of the author. Or the circle may choose sides 
and taking a larger number of quotations, see 
which side can hold out the longer. A wreath 
of laurel would be an appropriate recognition of 
the victor. 


THE TRAVEL CLUB. 
Comparatively few definite references to periodicals have been given in the following programs, as the litera- 


ture on Asia Minor is not very accessible to the average reader. 
interest, but the results have been published chiefly in archeological journals. 


The excavations at Pergamum are full of 
If the club is in a college town 


these journals will be found in the college library. Wilson’s and Murray’s guide-books are very full, and books 


on ancient art will give some particulars not found elsewhere. 
See bibliography at end of article. 


Chipiez on Phrygian art will repay consultation. 

First Week — 

1. Roll-call: Oral reports on equipment for travel, 
food, climate, Khans, money. (See Wilson’s 
and Murray’s handbooks. ) 

Papers: The Hittites; The Phrygians; The Lydians. 
Reading: Selections from ‘‘ A Railway Celebration 
in Asia Minor.’’ The Nation, June 11, 1891. 
Map Study: The physical features of Asia Minor. 
Papers: The early religious life of Asia Minor. 

The art of Phrygia. The rock-cut sculptures 
of Phrygia. 

6. Character Study: Croesus. 

Second Week — 

1. Roll-call: Brief oral reports on the Greek cities of 
Asia Minor: Miletus, Ephesus, Smyrna, Colophon, 
Erythrae, Cymae, Halicarnassus, etc. 

2. Map Study: The Persian conquest of Asia Minor. 

3. Reading: Selections from traveler’s experiences 


(see bibliography); or from ‘‘ Archwological 


Field Work in Asia Minor.’’ The Nation, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1898. mage 
4. Papers: Alexander’s Conquest; Pergamum in His- 


tory; The Story of the Great Altar. 


5. Reading: Selection from ‘‘ Pen and Pencil in Asia © ; 


Minor,’’ by Cochran, telling of the silk industry. 


In the larger libraries the work of Perrot and 


Third Week — 

- Roll-call: St. Paul in Asia Minor —oral reports on 
his experiences at the places visited. These 
should be previously assigned. (See bibliography. ) 

Papers: Tarsus; Early Christian associations in 
Asia Minor; Pompey in Asia Minor. 

Map Study: Asia Minor as a Roman province. 

Paper: Asia Minor since the fall of Rome. 

Reading: Selections from article in Century Maga- 
zine for September, 1900, on the troglodytes. 

Fourth Week — 

1. Reoll-call: Reports on industries in Asia Minor — 
rugs, licorice, opium, meerschaum, tobacco, 
gum, etc. (See Reading Journey article. Also 
guide-books. ) 

Map Study: Review of places mentioned in Reading 
Journey article. 

Papers: Modern Smyrna; Characteristics of the 
present people of Asia Minor; Religions of the 
present population. 

Reading: Selection from ‘‘ Who are the People of 
Asia Minor?’’ The Nation, Nov. 11, 1897. 
Papers: Notable architecture of Asia Minor; 
American missions. (See Missionary Review, 

October, 1898, also bibliography. ) 


<2 
REVIEW QUESTIONS ON ‘‘GRECIAN HISTORY.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


1. At what period did Argos rule in the Pelopon- 
nesus? 2. How did Arcadia, Achwa and Elis differ in 
their character from Sparta? 3. What was Sparta’s 
geographical position? 4. Describe the work of 
Lycurgus. 5. Describe the three classes which made 
up the population of Sparta. 6. Describe the training 
of Spartan men and women. 7. Howdid Sparta become 
a center for musical development? 8. Describe the two 
Messenian wars. 9. How did Sparta become supreme 
in the Peloponnesus? 

CHAPTER VII. 


1. What influences led to the wide extension of the 
Greek colonies? 2. How was Byzantium founded? 3. 
How did the oracles affect colonization? 4. How did 
Greece renew its acquaintance with Egypt at this time? 
5. What changes came in methods of barter? 6. What 
in navigation? 7. What was a tyranny? 8. Describe 
the experience of Syracuse with tyrants. 9. That of 
Sicyon also. 


. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


1. What was the legend of the founding of Athens? 
2. What was the Erechtheum? 3, What position did 


the archons hold at Athens? 4. How did the early 
Athenian oligarchy abuse the people? 5. What 
branches of commerce flourished in Attica? 6. What 
were the Draconian laws? 7. What attempt at this 
time was made at a tyranny in Athens and with what 
result? 8. What part had Solon in the first Sacred 
war? 9. What was Solon’s relief law? 10. How did 
Solon restrict the power of the archons? 11. What 
was the court of the Areopagus? 12. How did Pisis- 
tratus become tyrant? 13. How did Pisistratus cul- 
tivate the religion of the humbler classes? 14. What 
rebellion arose against the sons of Pisistratus? 15. 
How did Clisthenes secure control of Athens? 16. 
Show how a new constitution made Athens a democracy. 


CHAPTER IX. 


1. What important Greek cities were situated on the 
coast of Asia Minor? 2. How had the kingdom of 
Creesus secured its wealth? 3. What great oriental 
monarchy arose at this time? 4. How did the Ionian 
cities fare under the rule of Cyrus? 5. How did Aris- 
tagoras bring about the revolt of these cities? 6. What 
was the result? 7. Why did Darius invade Greece? 
8. What was the fate of the first Persian expedition? 
9. What route was followed by the second expedition? 
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10. Describe the battle of Marathon. 11. Describe 
the two parties in Athens who struggled for supremacy 
in the coming contest with Persia. 12. What points 
were occupied by the Greeks upon the approach of 
Xerxes? 13. What was accomplished by the fleet at 
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Artemisium? 14. Describe the struggle at Thermopylae. 
15. Describe the battle of Salamis. 16. Describe 
the overthrow of the Persians at Mycale. 17. Why is 
Marathon called one of the decisive battles of the 
world? 


REVIEW QUESTIONS ON ‘‘HOMER TO THEOCRITUS.”’ 


CHAPTER V. 


1. What great changes took place in Greece between 
the time of Homer and the end of the sixth century? 
2. What is the difference between lyric, epic and dra- 
matic poetry? 3. What did the Greeks mean by lyric 
poetry? 4. To what events of daily life can the begin- 
nings of lyric poetry be traced? 5. What was the 
‘‘Swallow Song’’ of Rhodes? 6. What was a Linus 
song? 7. What were the subjects of elegiac poetry? 
8. What was melic poetry? 9. Quote selections from 
the early elegiac poets. 10. What moral ideas of the 
time are illustrated in Solon’s prayer? 11. Who was 
Theognis? 12. Quote from his poems illustrating his 
views of life. 13. How did iambic poetry get its name? 
14. How important was the influence of Archilochus of 
Paros? 15. How did oriental ideals influence the Greek 
view of woman? 16. How did melic poetry differ from 
elegiac and iambic? 17. What is known of the poet 
Alceus? 18. What place does Sappho hold in litera- 
ture? 19. Quote from her poems. 20. Who was 
Anacreon? 

CHAPTER VI. 

1. How did the choral lyric come to have a Dorian 

stamp? 2. What forms did Alcman and Stesichorus 


give to the choral lyric? 3. Who was Arion? 4. 
What circumstances surrounded Simonides? What 
influence did he exert? 5. What recent discovery gives 
special interest to Bacchylides? 6. What do we know 
of Pindar’s life? 7. Why was he especially fitted to be 
the poet of the great national festivals? 8. Describe 
one of his famous odes. 9. Quote from Pindar. 10. 
How does Pindar portray the future life? 
CHAPTER VII. 

1. What different forms of poetry were perfected in 
turn by the Ionians of Asia Minor, the AXolians of 
Lesbos, the Dorians and the Athenians? 2. What was 
the origin of the word ‘‘ tragedy’’? 3. How did the 
acting naturally develop in the early tragedies? 4. To 
what subjects were these early tragic performances 
restricted? 5. How were these subjects continued in 
connection with the fifth-century tragedies? 6. What 
were the principal Dionysiac festivals in Attica? 7. 
How was the expense of the dramatic exhibitions 
defrayed? 8. Why were these occasions of intense 
interest to all citizens? 9. Describe the appearance 
of a Greek theater. 10. What do we mean by a 
‘‘ trilogy’’ or a ‘‘ tetralogy’’? 11. How large was 
the chorus? 


SUPPLEMENTARY GREEK NOTES. 


THE DELPHIC ORACLE. 


Although the answers of the oracle were always 
framed so as to give full play to the sagacity of the 
questioner, which also ensured that the failure of an 
undertaking apparently sanctioned by the oracle could 
always be ascribed to a wrong interpretation of it, yet 
a wide knowledge of Greek affairs was necessary to 
prevent the replies from gradually falling into dis- 
repute by their want of meaning. The Delphic priests 
had to be acquainted with the position of affairs in the 
different Greek states, and as there were always a num- 
ber of people at Delphi who had come thither as envoys 
or in their own private interests, they were kept in- 
formed of all important matters, and moreover, had 
leisure to study them as the gifts brought to the temple 
constituted their chief source of livelihood. We need 
not, however, credit the priests of Delphi with extraor- 
dinary wisdom. The fact that there was no 
perceptible opposition to the part played by Delphi 
proves that the priests were not men of genius. . 

Every state was on good terms with Delphi; which shows 
that the oracle did not take the lead, but as a rule knew 
how to convey a religious sanction to the very thing 
that was desired by the applicants. If Delphi some- 
times opposed the wishes of a state, it did so only in 
order to maintain the authority of the oracle. ‘. 
In very early times foreign nations were influenced by 
the peculiar civilization of the Greeks and the Delphic 
oracle was everywhere considered as the authoritative 
exponent of Greek religious views. We may say that 
whenever its influence touched the region of morals, it 
made itself felt in the sense of moderation and avoid- 
ance of all extremes, which we have seen to be a char- 
acteristic ornament of the Greek mind. Its supervision 
of the Greek religion had the effect of preventing the 
circle of recognized deities being invaded by the arbi- 
trary admission of new ones. It also on fitting occa- 


sions inculcated certain moral principles, i.e¢., as 
regards expiation for the crime of murder, and avoid- 
ance of revenge for bloodshed. It also exercised a 
moral influence upon the collective life of the Greeks 
by means of short sentences which were written up in 
the portico of the temple, among which the most 
famous was, ‘‘ Know thyself.’”” . . . It seems to 
have contributed greatly to the civilization of the Greek 
nation during the eighth, seventh and sixth centuries 
B. C.— Holm 
DISCOVERIES AT ATHENS. 

The story of the building of the walls of the lower 
city by Themistocles is well known. In constant fear 
of Spartan interruption, men, women, and children 
toiled incessantly at the work, and for material not 
only the walls of private houses were demolished, but 
also inscribed stones and sepulchral monuments were 
broken up and used; in fact, from the wall of Themis- 
tocles we have in recent years recovered inscriptions 
and fragments of tombs of an early period; the slab, 
for instance, on which is sculptured the head of.a youth 
holding a discus. . The natural rock which 


is the foundation of the Acropolis is not flat above, 
but rises in the midst somewhat like a gable roof. 


Let us pursue this analogy a little further. Let 
us suppose a house with a gable roof, of which the 
ridge runs parallel to the front and back walls of the 
house. Then it is evident that if the two walls of the 
house are carried up to the level of the ridge, and the 
two triangular spaces between ridge and walls filled 
up, a flat roof will be the result. This was the plan 
followed by the Athenian architects. They built their 
solid walls on the line where the abrupt rise of the rock 
ceased, and as the walls rose they filled the space 
between them and the highest ridge with layer above 
layer of earth and stones until they produced a surface, 
not indeed mathematically level, but level enough to 
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serve as a foundation for the noble temples and beau- 
tiful monuments with which the piety of the Athenians 
designed to reward the gods who had rolled back the tide 
of Persian invasion, and made Athens free and glorious. 

It is these spaces behind the walls which have been 
thoroughly searched in the last five years. And as 
they were filled to a great degree with the ruined walls 
and inscriptions and statues left scattered on the site 
when the Persians departed, it may be easily under- 
stood that a rich harvest has been reaped of works of 
historical and artistic interest belonging to the age of 
Pisistratus and the time which followed down to B. C. 
480. In the neighborhood of the Erechtheum ancient 


sculptures lay crowded together; at one spot fourteen 
statues were found, representing in various styles of 
art 9 goddess or her votaries. 
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Seldom has a more admirable opportunity been offered 
to archeologists than this. An endless series of 
statues, of fragments of pediments, of bases, of inscrip- 
tions, of shards of vases, is laid before them, and they 
may be quite sure that all belong to a period of which 
the limit in time is sharply defined. A hundred ques- 
tions as to the meaning, the school, the historical bear- 
ing of each monument are suggested, and beyond these 
questions lies the grand problem of recovering the whole 
artistic and mythologic surroundings of the sixth century 
at Athens. And the very men most fitted to use the 
opportunity are on the spot. Besides the members of 
the Greek Archzological Society there are now concen- 
trated in Athens, in the German, French, English, and 
American schools, the most promising young arche- 
ologists of mary countries.— Gardner. 


= 
ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS. 


‘THE RIVALRY OF NATIONS.’’— JANUARY. 

1. Princess Héléne of Montenegro married the Prince 
of Naples, now Victor Emmanuel III. of Italy. 2. The 
present ruler of Servia is the fifth of his dynasty, which 
was founded by Milos Todorovic Obrenovic, leader of 
the Servians in the war of insurrection to throw off the 
yoke of Turkey, which had lasted since 1459. The 
war lasted from 1815-29, when the Turkish govern- 
ment was compelled to grant virtual independence to 
Servia. By the terms of the treaty signed September 
14, 1829, Milos T. Obrenovic was acknowledged Prince 
of Servia, and in the following year the dignity was 
made hereditary in his family. 23 and 4. Vicomte 
Ferdinand de Lesseps. (1805-1894.) A celebrated 
French engineer and diplomatist. He is chiefly known 
as the projector and engineer of the ‘Suez canal, work 
on which was commenced in 1859 and which was 
opened in 1869. He afterward formed a company for 
the purpose of cutting a canal through the Isthmus of 
Panama, and work on the canal was begun in 1881. 
The scheme collapsed and a judicial inquiry into the 
affairs of the company resulted in a sentence of impris- 
onment against De Lesseps in 1893, which was not, 
however, carried into effect. 5. Robert Clive, Baron 
Clive of Plassey. (1725-1774.) Hebegan his career 
as a writer in the service of the East India Company at 
Madras. When war broke out in 1744 between the 
French and British in India, he obtained an ensign’s 
commission. He rose rapidly in rank, and in 1756 com- 
manded the expedition which avenged the tragedy of the 
Black Hole of Calcutta. During the next year he won 
a decisive victory at Plassey. He afterward became 
governor of Bengal until 1767, when he resigned 
because of the broken-down condition of his health. 
His official conduct became the subject of parliamentary 
inquiry subsequently, which resulted practically in his 
favor. Various mercantile associations formed in 
different countries in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries for the purpose of conducting under the 
auspices of the governmeut a monopoly of the trade of 
their respective countries with the East Indies. 7. 
Gozo: an island in the Mediterranean belonging to Great 
Britain, four miles northwest of Malta. Aden: a sea- 
port in Arabia on the Gulf of Aden. An important 
coaling station. Perim: a small island in the Strait of 
Bab-el-Mandeb, at the entrance to the Red sea. A 
British coaling station. 


‘*a READING JOURNEY IN THE ORIENT.’’—JANUARY. 


1. Topographers differ greatly as to the courses of 
the ancient walls of Jerusalem. See articles in biblical 
dictionaries (Hastings’, for example); Baedeker’s and 
Murray’s handbooks of Palestine elso give full descrip- 
tions of the walls with discussion of the opinions of the 


various learned explorers of Jerusalem. 2. The descend- 
ants of the colonists from Babylon and Cuthah brought 
by Sargon to Samaria to take the place of the Israelites 
who had been killed and transported. Their number 
was afterward increased by contingents from the 
Assyrian provinces. (Ezra iv.:2-10.) Although 
priests were sent to instruct these foreigners in the 
** worship of Jehovah,’’ the population had a mixed 
belief and practise. After the retura from the captiv- 
ity, the Jews declined the aid of the Samaritans in 
restoring the walls and the temple of Jerusalem, in 
consequence of which the breach between them widened. 
The Samaritans, under the leadership of Sanballat and 
his son-in-law, founded a sanctuary of their own on Mt. 
Gerizim. In consequence of this, the town of Nablous 
at the base of the mountain rose in importance and 
Samaria declined. The temple was destroyed by John 
Hyrcanus, and, after various conflicts with the Jews 
and Christians, they ceased to have any noteworthy 
separate history. 3. Mount Tabor and Mount Hermon. 
4. About seventy-five miles southeast of the Dead sea; 
the capital of Edom. Book of Obadiah. (See E. L. 
Wilson’s ‘‘ In Scripture Lands,’’ 1895 edition, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 5. The scene of the battle between 
the Hebrews and Og of Bashan at the epoch of their 
entrance into Canaan. (Deut. iii.: 1-7.) 6. A relig- 
ious sect of Syria. The only name they acknowledge is 
Unitarians; that by which they are known to other is 
probably from Ismail Darazi or Durzi, who was their 
first apostle in Syria. They are fanatical and warlike 
and have had bloody conflicts with their neighbors, the 
Maronites. Claim to be descendants of the Crusaders. 
Took the part of Kurds in the massacres of the Maro- 
nites in 1860. 7. Because the Turkish government 
has for several years been endeavoring to subdue the 
Druses, who frequently resist paying taxes, etc., the 
Druses suspect the motives of all foreigners, and are 
therefore hostile. The government, on the other hand, 
does not dare to defend foreigners traveling in those 
parts. 8. Unknown; supposed to be of Roman origin 
9. Solomon. (Il. Chronicles, viii.:4.) Palmyra being 
the Greek form for the Syrian Tadmor. 10. About 
two million. 11. ‘‘ There is no God but God; and 
Mohammed is God’s apostle.’’ The resurrection and 
the final judgment. Full and unconditional submission 
to God’s decrees and the predestination of good and 
evil: thus not only a man’s fortunes but his deeds and 
consequently his future reward and punishment are 
preordained. The last doctrine is not accepted by all 
Moslems but it has undoubtedly contributed largely to 
the success of Islam by inspiring contempt for the 
dangers of warfare, destiny being immutably fixed 
under any circumstances. Prayer, fasting, and pilgrim- 
age. 12. Beirut, Sidon, Tyre, Acre, Haifa, Joppa. 
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[Note.—In the daily deluge of books and ‘articles the average reader is hopelessly overwhelmed. Complete 
lists of references to current magazines and recent volumes are of value only to specialists. The busy person 
who wishes to be reasonably conversant with the leading questions of the day has no time for wide reading, 
and is too likely to be discouraged by an exhaustive ‘‘bibliography.’’ THE CHAUTAUQUAN will seek to serve its 
subscribers by calling attention each month to a list of representative books, and typical articles which deal with 
the different phases of some one topic of current interest. The Current-Events Programs are prepared for the 
use of clubs, college and other literary societies, women’s clubs and organizations desiring direction for cur- 
rent events courses. ] 


V. RACE PROBLEMS IN THE UNITED STATES.* 


INTRODUCTORY.— The race question, especially with reference to the negro, constitutes the most important 
economic problem our country has to consider. So serious is the condition becoming that sober-minded men 
view the situation with alarm. While disfranchisement would possibly remove the intense race hatred existing 
in the south, caused largely by fear of negro domination, it would again give the whites almost complete control 
over the blacks. Fully as perplexing a condition is the Chinese question on the Pacific Coast, although the 
political phase is not prominent, as the Chinese have little desire to vote. The third phase of the race problem 
arises from the fact that not more certainly does the white retire from industrial competition with Chinese labor 
than the Indian disappears before white civilization. Our military policy has lessened contact between the two 
races, and the Indian question thus involves chiefly the element of just treatment at the hands of the superior 
race. The Chinese, negro, and Indian, unlike immigrants from European countries, are wholly alien to our 
civilization. They are with us, but not of us. Even when peaceable and orderly, they cheapen labor and 
inevitably arouse the hatred of those they supplant industrially or dominate politically. In addition to the refer- 
ences given below, it is assumed that the reader will consult encyclopedias, dictionaries of social science and 
reform, and statistical publications. Much valuable information will be found in files of the Southern Workman, 
Overland Monthly, ‘‘ Lake Mohank Conference Reports,’’ ‘‘ Reports of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs,’’ and 


‘* Reports of the Indian Rights Association.’’ 


Negro: 

Bruce, P. A. ‘‘ The Plantation Negro as a Freeman.’”’ 
(Putnam’s, New York, 1889.) An admirable little 
work.” Few writers have so well grasped the subject. 
Concludes that solution will be industrial, and in this 
respect a sharp competition will always exist between 
the whites and the blacks in the south; black suprem- 
acy will never give efficient government. 

Bryce, James. ‘‘ Thoughts on the Negro Question.’’ 
(North American Review, Vol. CLIII., p. 641.) An 
English view, suggestive. Believes that intercourse 
will always be possible in business relations, but 
socially only when negro is a domestic servant. 

Cable, G. W. ‘‘ The Negro Question,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Silent South.’’ (Scribner’s, New York, 1890 and 
1895. Chapters of these books may be found as 
articles in Contemporary Review, Vol. LIII., p. 443; 
Forum, Vol. V., p. 627, and Vol. VI., p. 392; Cen- 
tury, Vol. V., p. 582, and Vol. VIL., p. 409.) 
Intelligent discussion of all phases of the question, 
especially Negro Future, Negro Government, a Sim- 
pler Southern Question, and Negro Equity. 

Camp, E.M. ‘‘ Our African Contingent.”” (Forum, 
Vol. I., p. 562.) A statement of what the negro 
has accomplished as a freedman. 

Chandler, W. E. ‘‘ Our Southern Masters.’? (Forum, 
Vol. V., p. 509.) Argument to refute W. Hampton 
(see below.) 

Farnham, H. W. ‘‘ Economic Aspects of the Liquor 
Problem.’’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., New York, 
1899.) Treats of the colored man, as compared with 
the white, in the use of liquors. Few negroes are 


*** Party Government in England, France and the United States ’’ appeared in October. 
‘* Village Improvement Associations and Kindred Topics ’’ appeared in December. 


in November. 
appeared in January. 


found among the sane paupers of the United States. 


Thoroughly impartial survey of conditions. 

Gilliam, E. W. ‘‘The African Problem.’’ (North 
American Review, Vol. CXXXIX., p. 417.) Even 
at his best, the negro in authority would bring ruin. 
Compuisory deportation only remedy. A good argu- 
ment, although suggested solution is impossible. 

Hampton, W. ‘‘ What Negro Supremacy Means.’’ 
(Forum, Vol. V., p. 383.) Holds that negro suprem- 
acy would bring total ruin to the south and infinite 
loss to the whole country. 

Hoffman, F. L. ‘‘ Race Tendencies and Traits of the 
American Negro.’’ (Publications of the American 
Economic Association, Vol. IX., pp. 1-310.) A 
competent statistician dealing with the facts; one of 
the best presentations of all phases; treats of amal- 
gamation of races, and similar social tendencies. 

Page, Thos. N. ‘‘ A Southerner on the Negro Ques- 
tion.”’ (North American Review, Vol. CLIV., p. 
401.) Reply to J. Bryce (see above.) Solution will 
be natural; best of the negroes will be absorbed, 
some will go to Africa and South America, residue 
will perish under conditions of life unsuited to 
progress. 

Pike, J. S. ‘‘ The Prostrate State.”? (Appleton, New 
York, 1874.) South Carolina under negro govern- 
ment; what actually results from negro supremacy, 
even when temporary. Valuable for paper or debate. 

Thrasher, M. B. ‘‘ Tuskegee.’’ (Small, Maynard & 
Co., Boston, 1900.) A description of the purposes 
and methods of Booker T. Washington’s industrial 
school. Hopeful side of question. 


‘* Trusts ’’ appeared 
‘* Divorce ”” 
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Tourgee, A. W. ‘‘ An Appeal to Caesar.’’ (Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert, New York, 1884.) Keen, inter- 
esting, vigorous argument. Native whites are 
emigrating from south; even the whites are compara- 
tively illiterate; white labor, skilled and unskilled, 
has no opportunity in south. 

Williams, G. W. ‘‘ History of the Negro Race in 
America.’’ (Putnam, New York, 2 vols., 1882.) 
Parts 8 and 9 give a colored man’s view of race 
problem; a hopeful aspect. 


Chinese: 


Conwell, R. H. ‘‘ Why and How.’’ (Lee & Shepard, 
Boston, 1871.) Analysis of causes which bring 
Chinese to America. Immigration should be unre- 
stricted, that Chinese labor may have a respectable 
living. 

Durst, J. H. ‘‘The Exclusion of the Chinese.’’ 
(North American Review, Vol. CXXXIX., p. 256.) 
The presence of the Chinese produces social and 
economic changes similar to those wrought by slavery. 

Farwell, W. B. ‘‘ Why the Chinese Must be Excluded.”’ 
(Forum, Vol. VI., p. 196.) Chinese labor does away 
with the middle class of artisans. 

Gibson, 0. ‘‘ The Chinese in America.’’ (Hitchcock 
& Walden, Cincinnati, 1877.) Good if available. 
Gives a clear insight of merits and demerits of Chinese 
immigration. 

Lee, Y. P. ‘*The Chinese Must Stay.”’ (North 
American Review,Vol. CXLVIII., p. 476.) Discusses 
eleven arguments against the Chinese. Good for 
debate. 

Reid, Gilbert. ‘‘ China’s View of Chinese Exclusion.’’ 
(Forum, Vol. XV., p. 407.) Exclusion would be a 
violation of treaty stipulations. 

Report of the Special Committee to Investigate Chinese 
Immigration, to the Forty-fourth Congress. (Wash- 
ington, Government Printer, 1877.) A most ex- 
haustive account. 

Seward,G.F. ‘‘ Chinese Immigration.’’ (Scribner’s, 
New York, 1881.) Economic aspect of the ques- 
tion; gives results of Chinese coming to America; no 
fear of a great influx. 

Seward, G. F. ‘‘ Mongolian Immigration.’’ (North 
American Review, Vol. CXXXIV., p. 562.) Clear 
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outline of objections, and measures necessary to be 
taken. 

Smith, R. M. ‘‘ Emigration and Immigration.’ 
(Scribner’s, New York, 1890.) Pp. 227-265 give 
account of anti-Chinese legislation; economic effect. 
Inability to amalgamate with Americans the true 
basis for exclusion. 


Indian: 


Barrows, Wm. ‘‘ The Indian’s Side of the Indian Ques- 
tion.’ (Lathrop & Co., Boston, 1887.) Concise 
presentation of the matter from the Indian’s side. 
Gives results of experiments in Indian government. 
Helpful for facts and arguments: 

Davis, Jefferson. ‘‘ The Indian Policy of the United 
States.’”’ (North American Review, Vol. CXLIIL., 
p. 436.) Defense of government. Good argument. 

Drake, F. S. ‘‘ Indian Tribes of the United States.’’ 
(Lippincott, Philadelphia, 2 vols., 1891.) Best pub- 
lished study of character and history of Indians, and 
the policy of our government. 

Ellis, G. E. ‘‘The Red Man and the White Man.’’ 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 1882.) Last three 
chapters give a history of the government’s dealings 
with Indians, and their conditions under civilization. 

Hamilton, Gail. ‘‘ The Lion’s Side of the Lion Ques- 
tion.’ (North American Review, Vol. CXLVL., p. 
294.) Indians, being barbarians, must go down 
before civilization, but government should keep its 
pledges while the reds survive. 

Harrison, J ‘*Indian Reservations.’’ (Indian 
Rights Association, Philadelphia, 1887.) Excellent 
description of the reservations; the conditions and 
life; success and failure of police method-of treat- 
ment. 

Jackson, H. H. ‘‘ A Century of Dishonor.’’ 
New York, 1881.) Government’s dealings with 


Indian tribes. 

Manypenny, G. W. ‘‘ Our Indian Wards.’’ (Clarke & 
Co., Cincinnati, 1880.) An intelligent and suggestive 
statement of conditions; duties of our government. 

Walker, F. A. ‘‘ The Indian Question.’’ (Osgood & 
Co., Boston, 1874; also in North American Review, 
Vol. CXVI., p. 329.) Citizenship as a possible 
means of solution. 


(Harper, 


CURRENT EVENTS PROGRAMS. 


First Week — 

1. Reading: (1) Chapter on ‘‘ Accounting for Strange 
Things ’’ in Tourgee’s ‘‘ An Appeal to Cesar ’’ 
(listed above). (2) Chapter on ‘‘A Simpler 
Southern Question’’ in Cable’s ‘‘ Negro Ques- 
tion ’’ (listed above). 

2. Oration: (1) Thirty-five years of Negro Progress. 
(2) Negro Supremacy. 

8. Paper: (1) Higher education for the negro. 
The Tuskegee idea. 
tics of the negro. 

4. Debate: Resolved, That the southern states are 
justified in enacting legislation to restrict the 
right of negro suffrage. 

Second Week — 

1. Reading: (1) Chapters from Conwell’s ‘*‘ Why and 
How”’ (listed above). (2) From Lee’s ‘‘ The 
Chinese Must Stay ’’ (listed above). 

2. Oration: The Yellow Peril. 

8. Paper: (1) Chinese domestic servants. (2) Negro 
deportation. 

4. Debate: Resolved, That the interests of American 
labor do not require Chinese exclusion laws. 


(2) 
(3) Religious characteris- 


Third Week — 

1. Reading: From Hamilton’s ‘‘ The Lion’s Side of the 
Lion Question ’’ (listed above). (2) ‘‘ Traits of 
Indian Character’ from Irving’s ‘‘ Sketch- 
book.’’ 

2. Oration: The genius of the Indian race. 

8. Paper: (1) Indian treaties. (2) Indian degeneracy. 

4. Debate: Resolved, That government appropria- 
tions for denominational schools for the Indian 
are justifiable. 

Fourth Week — 

1. Reading: (1) Chapters on ‘‘ The Negro as an 
Agricultural Laborer’’ or ‘‘ The Negro as a 
Renter and Land Owner’’ from Bruce's work 
(listed above). (2) From Pike’s ‘‘ The Pros- 
trate State ’’ (listed above). 

2. Oration: (1) The Fifteenth Amendment. (2) 
The Right to Survive. 

Paper: (1) Review of the work of the Dawes Com- 
mission. (2) The Indian reservation system. 
(3) Judge Lynch. 

Debate: Resolved, That a changed industrial sys- 
tem is indispensable to « solution of the race 
problem in the south. 











Twenty-two questions printed on a four- 
page circular with blank spaces for answers, 
have been sent to all the circles. These 
questions are important ones,— and we are 
anxious to have each circle answer them. 
Moreover, the first page of the circular 
emphasizes two other ways in which the 
circles may render service to the C. L. S. C. 
If any circle has failed to receive the circular 
containing these questions and suggestions, 
please write to the editor of the Round Table 
at once, so that you may be supplied. 

The hearty thanks of the editor are hereby 
extended to the circles who were able to 
make prompt reports, and who did so without 
delay. Perhaps one suggestion may be made 
to those who have not yet returned the blank. 
The questions were intended to serve merely 
as a kind of backbone for the report, to in- 
sure definite information upon many points. 
The laconic replies received from some of 
the circles have not given to this bony 
structure all the living qualities that were 
hoped for. But doubtless this was due to 
the short time allowed. If those who have 
still to report will make their answers as full 
as possible we shall be better able to do 
justice to the individuality of each circle. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


One of the first circles to answer the 
twenty-two questions is the ‘‘ Sesame ’”’ C. 
L. S. C. of Halifax, Nova Scotia. These 
Chautauquans are beginners, twenty of them 
members of 1904, more than half already 
enrolled at Cleveland. The remainder we 
hope to welcome soon. A very happy motto 
has been chosen by this circle —‘‘ Lest we 
forget,’’ and we believe that though they 
may find that there is such a thing as the art 
of ‘‘ forgetting judiciously,’’ they will make 
many of the best things in literature a part 
of themselves. 

Halifax is characterized as a ‘‘ university 
and military city,’’ perhaps it is because the 
men are engaged in camp or cloister that the 
circle numbers three men and seventeen 
women, but there are doubtless good reasons 
for this state of affairs, and we hope that 
the circle may always be a ‘‘ men’s and 
women’s club.’’ Nova Scotia is so near to 


us that we sometimes forget that these near 
neighbors do not own allegiance to ‘‘ Uncle 
Sam,’’ and it might be a good thing if we 
could look in upon some of their discussions 
which the secretary says are ‘‘ sometimes 
quite spirited, as ‘ The Rivalry of Nations’ is 
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written largely from an American stand- 
point and our members do not always agree 
with its sentimerts where it touches on Brit- 
ish government, etc.’”? We congratulate 
these Chautauquans upon their ability to 
differ from the author whom they are read- 
ing, which Henry Drummond once character- 
ized as an important element in one’s 
education. The circle had the good fortune 
to hear a fine paper originally written as a 
thesis upon ‘‘ Wordsworth and His Connec- 
tion with the French Revolution.’’ They 
are also making good use of their library, 
and altogether give evidence of great vitality. 


WATCHING THE CENTURY DIE. 


As mentioned in the January CHAUTAU- 
QUAN, the Chautauqua circle of the Straw- 
bridge Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Baltimore, held an ‘‘ end of the century ’”’ 
meeting, and as this was a notable occasion 
and is the only report of such a gathering 
which has yet come to the editor, it seems 
fitting to give it a prominent place in the 
earliest succeeding issue of THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN. Our correspondent adds that so 
many readers of former years were present 
that the meeting became a kind of Chautau- 
qua reunion as well as an end of the century 
watch meeting: 


The ‘‘ End of the Century ’’ meeting of the Straw- 
bridge C. L. S. C., Baltimore, Maryland, on the night 
of December 31, was in every respect the most suc- 
cessful which that circle has yet held. In spite of the 
fact that a large number of other celebrations were 
held on the same night, and that a magnificent public 
display of fireworks was given only a few squares from 
the church, the attendance was so great as nearly to 
overwhelm the circle. Seats had been provided for 
about one hundred, but after double that number of 
chairs had been brought in, a large number of persons 
were obliged to be content with standing room only. 
Many Chautauqua readers of former years were among 
those attending. The first number of the program, 
‘* The Nineteenth Dynasty in the Nineteenth Century,” 
by Dr. Elbert S. Todd, ingeniously wove together the 
current chapter of the ‘‘ Reading Journey in the 
Orient’’ with the special theme of the meeting, ‘‘ The 
Work and the Workers of the Dying Century.’’ This 
purported to be a conversation between Professor Emil 
Brugsch, the Egyptian explorer, and the mummy of 
Rameses II., which he had discovered. The ancient 
tyrant was represented as loudly expressing his aston- 
ishment at the marvelous changes that had taken place 
in his own country and throughout all the world since 
he had been laid away in the tomb thousands of years 
before. While this conceit permitted a. humorous 
treatment of the subject, the paper was also a most 
instructive presentation of the results of modern Egyp- 
tian exploration. Dr. Todd could write largely from a 
personal knowledge of the subject, as he made an 
extensive journey through Egypt only a few years ago. 

The progress of physical science during the century 
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was treated by Miss Clark, of Bryn Mawr College, in a 
most instructive talk on our present knowledge of 
radiant energy, and the possibilities of further. advance- 
ment in this most important branch of science. 

The development of the art of music during the cen- 
tury was traced by Mr. Robert Leroy Haslup, one of 
the most accomplished organists of Baltimore, and a 
personal friend of the great Guilmant, the famous 
Parisian organist. At the conclusion of the program 
Mr. Haslup gave, in an informal organ recital, selec- 
tions from the works of Guilmant, illustrating the 
points which he had treated in his talk. 

Following this a selected quartet gave an impressive 
rendering of Tennyson’s ‘‘ Crossing the Bar,’’ arranged 
as an anthem by Sir Joseph Barnby. 

The next number was a revelation of high thinking, 
even to Chautauquans. Under the title of ‘‘ The 
Mountain Peaks of Song,’’ Dr. Charles W. Hodell, pro- 
fessor of English literature in the Woman’s College of 
Baltimore, gave a popular appreciation of that monu- 
mental work of the nineteenth century, Robert Brown- 
ing’s ‘‘The Ring and the Book.’’ Dr. Hodell has 
published a study of ‘‘ The Moral Spirit and Motive of 
the Ring and the Book,’’ after giving several years of 
careful study to the subject at Cornell University, and 
making visits to the places and objects connected with 
the famous poem and its author. The fact that he 
succeeded in not only interesting but inspiring an 
audience, only a few of whom had ever read the poem, 
proves that he is not merely a specialist, but a master. 
His interpretation of Browning’s message to his age 
through the words of the good old pope, was a veritable 
symphony. Certainly no subject in the whole range of 
literature could have been better fitted to the spirit of 
that hour. 

The meeting closed with a brilliant address on ‘‘ The 
Message of the Nineteenth Century to the Twentieth,’’ 
by Mr. Samuel M. Hann, in which the general trend of 
our civilization was summed up in brief but striking 
words, followed by a stirring call to action to the young 
men and women who are to make or mar the record of 
humanity in the century that is dawning. 


THE SOUTH. 


Another new circle in the south, made up 
entirely of 1904’s, is that organized within 
the Woman’s Club of Cleveland, Tennessee. 
The circle proper consists of twelve members, 
but fully as many more are reading with 
them. The club has been organized for 
some years, but this is the first time that it 
has taken up Chautauqua work and it is 
pleasant to hear that the course is proving 
most helpful. The circle has the advantage 
of being situated in a cultivated community, 
and the club of which it is a part has col- 
lected a library of several hundred volumes. 
There must be an interesting story in con- 
nection with the library, and we hope the 
circle will give us an account of the activi- 
ties which brought it about. Evidently the 
atmosphere of the circle is most friendly, as 
the Socratic method of question and answer 
with frequent discussions seems more suc- 
cessful than the writing of many papers. 

The Chautauquans of Eupora, Mississippi, 
are members of the Class of 1901. They 
have been fortunate in securing a leader who 
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has the power of inspiring the members of 
the circle to do their best. The membership 
includes seven at present, but since we know 
that the significance of this number is per- 
fection, we feel that the quality of the circle 
is assured. 

The Minerva Circle of Liberty Grove, 
Maryland, calls attention to an error in the 
January CHAUTAUQUAN by which it is located 
at Rising Sun. We all know the hopeless 


feeling of lost individuality which one feels 
when taken for some one else, and we are glad 
to give the Minerva Circle its proper setting. 


BEYOND THE MISSISSIPPI. 


The Pasadena, California, Circle took only 
a brief holiday vacation and began the new 
year with commendable promptness by hold- 
ing a meeting on New Year’seve. A report 
of this meeting would doubtless be well worth 
reading. At Santa Clara the characteristic 
method of reviewing the work seems to be 
by means of papers. This indicates con- 
siderable literary enthusiasm on the part of 
the members, and as some half-dozen papers 
are presented at each meeting, each reader 
must get a good deal of training in the 
course of a year. The town of Orange has 
a population of twelve hundred, no saloons 
and six churches. Surely aC. L. 8. C. can 
flourish in such an atmosphere, and the pres- 
ent circle newly organized is doubtless on 
time with all its reports, judging from the 
promptness with which the recent communi- 
cation from the Round Table editor was filled 
out and returned. 

The program of the Rico, Colorado, Circle 
is a very creditable piece of work. It is 
prepared by some duplicating process and 
shows careful attention to artistic effect. 
The three mottoes of the C. L. 8. C. are 
given on the fourth cover page. Each item 
of the program is timed and every member 
knows his limit, the whole being planned to 
cover about an hour and three-quarters. 

Albion, Nebraska, has a fine new circle of 
twenty, sixteen of whom are enrolled mem- 
bers of the Class of 1904. The town is small 
but with a high standard intellectually, and 
the circle bids fair to become a power. 
Some of the members of the circle were 
active in helping to establish a public library 
two years ago, and the librarian is a valued 
member of the organization. The leader 
writes that one of their number was born in 
France, and three have visited the Paris 
Exposition, also traveling extensively in 
France and Germany, so that many interest- 
ing personal experiences have been con- 
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Cf Interest to Music Lo 


The Oliver Ditson Company, of Boston, Mass., publish 
a very interesting and valuable little booklet with the 
portraits of over sixty distinguished American composers 
of instrumental and vocal music, including also repro- 
duction, in part, of many of their most su ‘ul and 
popular songs and musical compositions. Any\Chautau- 
quan reader can obtain this interesting booklet, free of 
charge, if care is taken to state that this announcement 
was seen in THE CHAUTAUQUAN Magazine, and inclose 
four cents in stamps to cover postage. The Oliver 
Ditson Company is one of the largest and most reliable 
music publishing houses in America and furnishes much 
of the music that is used during the musical season 
every summer at the famous Chautauqua Assembly. 


Photography as a Pastime. 


To people of intellectual tastes and habits, to people 
who seek recreation and entertainment of an elevating 
character, there are few things that appeal so delight- 
fully and so profitably as the camera. A beautifully 
illustrated catalogue giving much valuable information 
about cameras and photography will be sent free by 
addressing the Rochester Optical Company, 233 South 
street, Rochester, New York. 


Home Entertainments. 


To persons who are seeking information for interest- 
ing and intellectual entertainment, write to the 
Gramophone Company, 874 Broadway, New York, and 
state you saw this in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. é 

The Zon-o-phone is a unique and wonderfully interest- 
ing musical instrument ‘for home entertainment. We 
would be glad to send you some interesting circulars 
about it. The National Gramophone Company, 874 
Broadway, New York City. 


Art Photograph Catalogue. 


The Soule Photograph Company, 344 Washington 
street, Boston, Mass., publish an interesting and valu- 
able catalogue of twenty thousand subjects, including 
reproductions of works of the old and modern masters, 
in painting, sculpture, and architecture, and views from 
all parts of the world; also lantern slides for the 
stereopticon, and photographic enlargements for the 
decoration of schools. This catalogue of twenty thou - 
sand art subjects can be obtained by any Chautauqua 
reader for 15 cents. 


Clothing the Children. 


An interesting catalogue with over one thousand 
illustrations showing the latest styles for infants and 
children and how to dress them, is sent on request if 
you state you saw this announcement in THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN Magazine. Four cents should be enclosed to pay 
postage. Address Best & Company, Dept. H, West 
Twenty-third street, New York. 


Plants and Flowers—Prize Offers tor their 
Successful Cultivation, etc. 


W. A. Burpee & Co., of Philadelphia, have just issued 
one of the largest and most complete seed catalogues 
ever published —a new book of 220 pages, with many 
handsome colored plates of the most recent novelties in 
plants, vegetables, and flowers, with directions for the 
culture of almost everything in plant life, and cash 
prizes offered for successful effort in cultivating them. 
Any Chautauqua reader can obtain this book by simply 
stating that the announcement was seen in THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN Magazine, and enclosing ten cents to cover 


postage, etc. 
Dainty Desserts. 


CHAUTAUQUAN readers are a refined, intellectual 
class. We want to interest CHAUTAUQUAN housewives 
in our interesting little booklet, ‘‘ Dainty Desserts 
for D._ity People.’’ We will send this little booklet 
for a two-cent stamp to pay postage, or we will send a 
pint. of Knox’s Acidulated Gelatine with the booklet 
for five cents. This is a special offer to CHAUTAUQUAN 
readers, and it is therefore necessary that you state 
in your letter that you saw this advertisement in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN Magazine. You will find this a valuable 
little booklet in your home. Address C. B. Knox, 60 
Knox avenue, Johnstown, New York. 


Art Studies. 


The Art Interchange, the oldest, largest, and best of 
the art magazines, and an invaluable guide in all branches 
of home decorating. For a short time, any Chautau- 
qua reader can obtain a copy of this valuable art 
magazine, including two design supplements and two 
beautiful color plates, for 25 cents. The two color 
pictures alone sell for $1.00. To secure them in this 
special offer it is necessary that you state you saw this 
announcement in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. See also large il- 
lustrated advertisement in the December issue, page xxi. 
Illustrated catalogue of over two hundred subjects free. 
Address the Art Interchange, 9 West Eighteenth street, 
New York City. 


Prize Contest for Boys and Girls. 


We want young people to learn why Pillsbury’s Best 
Flour is the best flour and how it makes the best bread. 
Three Hundred Dollars in cash prizes will be distributed 
among boys and girls who write the best articles on 
flour and bread. Mail us your name and address at 
once and we will send you printed matter about Wheat, 
Flour and Bread, that will supply you with facts for an 
essay. Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Company, Ltd., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Parents and teachers are invited 
to urge children to try for these prizes, as in doing so 
they will be employed, will acquire useful information, 
and may earn some money. State you saw this in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN. 
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tributed to the circle programs. Milton 
Memorial Day was made the occasion for a 
special program in addition to the regular 
lesson. A sketch of Milton’s life, a review 
of ‘‘ Paradise Lost’’ and a beautiful solo, 
** Eve’s Lament,’’ added to the attractiveness 
of the usual program, and the exercises 
were enjoyed by a large number of visitors. 
The circle usually has a half-dozen or more 
visitors, so it is letting its light shine. 

The new plan of a stereopticon lecture 
upon Chautauqua work for the use of circles 
is being tried very successfully in many 
localities. The following report of the first 
union meeting of the eight Wichita circles 
shows how the plan was carried out: 

‘* The Chautauqua Social Union had its first meeting 
of the season in Sedgwick Music Hall Saturday night, 
December 1. Two hundred Chautauquans and their 
friends were present. Mrs. R.M. Piatt presided. The 
program opened with an illustrated lecture read by 
James A. Lawrence, of the East Side Circle. The 
lecture and lantern slides are prepared and sent out by 
the Chautauqua central office, at Cleveland, Ohio, and 
are very fine. 

‘*The first part was devoted to scenes at Chautau- 
qua lake, and gave one a clear conception of that great 
summer school. Following these pictures were a num- 
ber illustrating the Chautauqua course of study for this 
year. The course treats of French and Greek history 
and customs, and the pictures of the interesting cities 
and buildings of these countries. Another study this 
year is ‘The Rivalry of Nations,’ and this was illus- 
trated by pictures of the nations and colonies, many of 
them being devoted to the Transvaal. A portrait of 
Paul Kruger was loudly cheered. The lecture closed 
with a picture of the Golden Gate through which all 
graduates must pass, and a picture of the founder of 
Chautauqua, Bishop John Heyl Vincent,-which brought 
forth enthusiastic applause.” 

The lecture was under the charge of Dr. 
§. S. Noble, and at the close a very effective 
musical program was ‘rendered, followed by 
a social hour when light refreshments were 
served and the members of the different 
circles met informally and had an opportunity 
to compare notes upon their respective plans 
of study. In November the East Side Circle 
of Wichita entertained the Assembly Circle. 
The programs were decorated with photo- 
graphs of a group who had part in the 
Assembly Circle’s colonial party last year. 
The Assembly Circle answered to roll-call by 
quotations which formed an acrostic. The 
East Side Circle made their responses in 
French. The program combined exercises 
both grave and gay and quite intelligible to 
all, but it required a classical education to 
be able to read the program, which resorted 
to various French-Greek devices! 

At Leavenworth, Kansas, the circle has 
special rooms of its own in the Manufac- 
turers’ National Bank Building, and at a 
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recent meeting Principal Evans of the high 
school gave an admirable paper on China. 
We shall be glad to hear further reports of 
the exercises of this circle. 


THE CENTRAL STATES. 


The Benton Harbor, Michigan, Alumni ceie- 
brated their seventh anniversary on the 
14th of December. The present membership 
of this graduate circle is twenty-two and 
the classes represented range from 1882 to 
1900. The social bond which unites the 
circle is very strong and the occasional 
newspaper reports which permit the outside 
world to know something of their doings 
show an unusually alert body of literary 
workers. According to these reports the 
anniversary exercises were to consist of a 
dinner followed by short speeches limited to 
five minutes, and so excellent has been the 
training of these Chautauquans that it is 
evident that they can make a good many 
points in the time allotted. The usual exer- 
cises of the circle are of a most studious 
character and give opportunities for the 
display of much talent. In studying Paris 
last year the members made extensive use 
of the most important of Baedeker’s maps 
of the city and of France. Sometimes the 
members draw their own maps or they borrow 
from the public school. Some papers are 
prepared, but reports are chiefly oral and 
this method of work has proved very satis- 
factory. 

The Okaw Circle of Windsor, Illinois, 
adopted the plan of assigning each member 
a certain part of the work to be conducted 
in the manner which she as leader found 
most instructive and interesting. The critic 
is an important personage in this circle and 
seems to have done especially effective work 
in matters relating to pronunciation. Crop- 
sey in the same state is a little village of 
less than two hundred inhabitants but seven 
per cent of these belong to the Chautauqua 
Circle, and though they have no public 
library, the few available encyclopedias and 
books in private libraries are made to do 
good service. The circle has grown stead- 
ily in membership and by another year it is 
probable that fully ten per cent of the inhab- 
itants of the town will be Chautauquans. 
At Joliet the Cosmos Chautauqua Club is 
doing splendid work. It meets in the par- 


lors of the Central Presbyterian Church, 
= hard study is evidently the order of the 
ay. 

A very enthusiastic report comes from 
the Winona Chautauqua Circle situated at 
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Warsaw, Indiana, the home of the Winona 
Assembly. They write: 

‘* The members were a little dubious about the wisdom 
of the alliance made with Chautauqua at the beginning ; 
but they are now all ready to admit that it was a wise 
measure. Nothing but words of commendation are 
heard for the work. The Warsaw Circle has twenty- 
three members enrolled. The leaders are selected from 
time to time from the members and the suggested 
outlines are followed pretty closely.’’ 


Twenty-four members, eight of whom are 
1904’s, constitute the Winona Circle at 
Logansport. A program committee is in 
general charge of the work, and discussions 
play an important part in the meetings. At 
Flora the circle numbers eight men and 
eleven women and this ensures the discussion 
of important subjects from various points of 
view. The town has no public library but 
that of the public school is utilized, and in 
time we may expect to hear that the circle 
has molded public opinion until a town 
library is assured. The Wiaona Circle of 
Columbus has one leader for the whole 
year, Professor Wertz of the high school. 
Five men and five women make up the 
membership and the circle is thoroughly wide- 
awake. They have been organized only two 
years, but have been largely instrumental in 
securing the present public library. At 
Mishawaka the circle is eleven years old and 
is this year taking ‘‘ A Reading Journey 
Through England,’’ using Miss Hale’s 
delightful pamphlet, which forms one of the 
C. L. S. C. special courses. The December 
meeting included the report of studies in the 
cathedrals of York, Dcrham and Lincoln. 

The Alumni Association of Toledo, Ohio, 
and vicinity is a flourishing society and holds 
meetings of a combined social and literary 
character. The latest program, that for 
November 26, gave special prominence to 
the situation in China. The closing number, 
a Chautauqua quiz, is not fully explained by 
the announcement, but as members were 
to make it a written exercise, it was pre- 
sumably a test of their literary attainments. 

From East Liverpool the secretary writes: 

** Our work here is progressing nicely, the interest is 
very great and the attendance is good. We are follow- 
ing the Suggestive Programs somewhat and find the 
character sketches one of the best things for fixing the 
important events in the French Revolution. Our presi- 
dent is enthusiastic, and our meetings are characterized 
by individuality. We would like to use the lantern slide 
lecture but as yet cannot see our way clear. We intend 
to bring all the views which we can find on Grecian 
history to the meeting and in that way we can derive a 

reat deal of benefit. The idea of not having readings 

uring the holiday week suits our circle well, as we are 
all very busy people and must almost neglect some of 
our regular work to get the reading done. 
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Troy, Ohio, is a city of circles and clubs, 
the Troy Altrurian Club being an outgrowth 
of the first Chautauqua Circle. Besides this 
club there are three active Chautauqua 
circles. The Home Circle is.a somewhat 
unique organization, being composed of ten 
married women whose husbands are regarded 
as honorary members. Each meeting is 
held at the home of a different member upon 
whom devolves the responsibility of fur- 
nishing the program for that day and serving 
as presiding officer. The circle draws 
extensively upon the resources of the library 
and public school for books and maps. 
Debates and discussions are the favorite 
methods adopted for review, and many 
ingenious forms of literary entertainment 
have been devised. One member who has 
moved away still retains her relation to the 
circle, and some member is appointed at each 
meeting to send her a report of the exer- 
cises. The Home Circle is now two years 
old and the tie uniting these Chautauquans 
grows stronger every year. 


THE MIDDLE STATES. 


The new circle at Knox, Pennsylvania, has 
its work as well in hand apparently as if it 
had been studying for years. Efficient 
leaders have been appointed for each book, 
and the methods of review vary with every 
subject. The leaders are appointed by the 
president two weeks in advance, so that 
arrangements can be carefully planned. 
Roll-call is used to give variety to the 
programs, and debates are held frequently. 
These are reported as excellent, debated first 
by two people on each side and then thrown 
open for general discussion. The circle’s 
resources are the school library and those of 
the various ministers, who have been very 
ready to codperate with the members. At 
Honesdale a woman’s club is taking up the 
** Reading Journey Through England.’’ The 
leader writes: ‘‘ Again let me tell you how 
much we are enjoying our delightful journey.” 

The new circle in the West End Pres- 
byterian Church in Manhattan, New York 
City, includes twelve enrolled members, 
all 1904’s except one. The members of the 
circle are full of ingenious plans for giving 
variety to the exercises and have adopted 
as one excellent feature that of bringing 
replies to the questions upon the memoranda, 
and discussing them in class. Every mem- 
ber of this circle ought to win five white 
seals at graduation without difficulty. A 
stirring debate was held on the question, 
** Resolved, That it was better for the 
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present republic of France that Napoleon was 
banished to St. Helena.’’ Able papers on 
both sides finally left the victory with the 
affirmative. 

The Optimist Circle of Ithaca has a name 
which promises to buoy it up throughout its 
career. It is already three years old and 
has the prospect of along life. This circle 
makes considerable use of guessing contests 
which sharpen the wits of its members and 
develop their individual powers. Sometimes 
a subject is assigned and each writes a paper 
upon it. Another plan is to have a book or 
article read aloud while the members take 
notes. These notes are then compared and 


a vote taken as to which paper is the best. gif 


A very full and complete report is sent by 
the secretary of the ‘‘ Current Topic Chau- 
tauquans’’ of Elmira, and we are glad to 
get such a vivid picture of the doings of this 
circle as the report presents. These Chau- 
tauquans have an original way of securing 
leaders. At the beginning of the year each 
member draws a date and becomes respon- 
sible for the program on that date. As the 
membership is large, this leaves only a few 
dates unprovided for, and these extra meet- 
ings have been made somewhat social in their 
character and held in the afternoon. 
Among the subjects used for roll-call were 
items of interest concerning the different 
countries. Each member was assigned a 
country and it became her duty to watch 
developments in her part of the world and 
make occasional report to the circle. The 
talents of the circle were shown conspicu- 
ously in the map review of France given at 
the opening of the year when one of the 
members presented an original map of her 
own manufacture and conducted a clear and 
concise review of the ancient provinces. 
This worked sq well that a similar plan will 
be used for Greece. In connection with 
this latter study the circle has secured a 
selected library of one hundred volumes 
from the New York state library. 

The Winter Chautauqua held for several 
years at Binghamton, is to be repeated this 
year and will open on the 11th of February, 
continuing until the 15th. At Newburgh 
the circle omitted its meetings during Janu- 
ary owing to special religious services. It 
resumes its work February 6 with the first 
of a series of lectures upon classical Greek 
literature and an address. upon national 
politics since the Franco-Prussian war. 

The Bryant Circle of Sea Cliff held a 
stirring debate in December on “‘ Resolved, 
That a monarchy is better than a republic for 
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a people not trained in self-government.’’ 
Three speakers were assigned for each 
side, and much time and energy were spent 
in working up the arguments. The prelim- 
inary announcement of the meeting stated 
that the negatives were convinced that they 
had the right of the question, but the final 
report of the judges decided that the 
affirmative presented the better case. The 
intellectual strain was relieved during the 
evening by adjournment to another room 
where a Christmas tree awaited the guests 
and Santa Claus, whose acquaintance with 
the history of the circle seemed miraculous, 
presented each member with an appropriate 


t. 

The Round Table editor had the good 
fortune to be present at the mid-winter 
meeting of the Brooklyn Alumni, held on 
the evening of January 3 at the residence of 
Mrs. J. S. Junior. The Alumni has a 
splendid record both for hard work and for 
good fellowship, and the enthusiastic com-.. 
pany of sixty or more Chautauquans who 
took part in the exercises bore witness to 
the vitality of the circle. The leader, Mrs. 
Case, has guided the deliberations of the 
circle for many years with wisdom and tact, 
and the machinery necessary in so large 
an organization moved so perfectly that 
there was an air of spontaneity about the 
whole meeting. The chief literary exercises 
included brief papers upon great French 
artists, and these were illustrated with 
many reproductions of famous pictures. 
Delightful musical selections were inter- 
spersed, and a cordial and kindly greeting 
was given to the visiting guest, who was 
then given the pleasant opportunity of 
shaking hands with every member. One of 
the novel features of the evening was the 
roll-call answered by twentieth-century 
resolutions. The circle uses the credit 
system, and each member was obliged to 
report the time of arrival. In the case of 
some, the twentieth-century resolution sug- 
gested a reform in the matter of promptness. 
One Chautauquan highly resolved never again 
to attempt to convince any one when the 
twentieth century would begin, and another 
to whom had come the 


** Years that bring the philosophic mind ’’ 


had decided to make no more resolutions. 
The responses generally showed a courageous 
mental and spiritual attitude, and Chautau- 
quans may feel assured that the welfare of 
Brooklyn graduates is being carefully cher- 
ished by the Alumni. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 


The Hurlbut Circle of East Boston, one of 
the oldest circles in New England, has had 
an exceptionally long and interesting career. 
Two of its members, Mr. and Mrs. Hawes, 
took a ‘‘ Golden Wedding Journey’”’ in the 
summer of 1899, and those who were present 
at Chautauqua on Rallying Day that year 
will remember the very happy impression 
made by these two veteran Chautauquans. 
The report of the Hurlbut Circle says: 


‘*We have a large circle this- winter, numbering 
about thirty and averaging certainly twenty-five. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hawes, who live several miles from here, 
come to us constantly and are now giving us a series 
of talks upon sights and scenes in Europe, where they 
spent some time last summer. These talks are of 
intense interest, illustrated by pictures and souvenirs 
and given in such a familiar way that we feel we are 
almost there. We study ‘ The French Revclution’ and 
answer twenty questions on each chapter, read in turn 
from ‘ Journey in the Orient,’ and recite 
some poems. Our recreation is the committee’s 
choice,— always bright, instructive and entertaining.’’ 


This circle opens all its meetings with a 
Chautauqua song. Its committee on recrea- 
tion is a good feature. There is a decided 
advantage in putting this part of the pro- 
gram into the hands of a committee distinct 
from that which handles the general program. 

The Chautauquans of Rowley are continu- 

ing their interest in bird study, and at a 
recent meeting held at the home of Mr. C. 
A. Houghton listened to an admirable 
address upon the hawks and owls of New 
England. Mr. Houghton illustrated his talk 
with many mounted specimens. He is 
skilled in the art of taxidermy, and his own 
personal experiences with the feathered 
kingdom formed an especially interesting 
feature of the address. The recitation of 
poems upon birds reminded those present of 
the important contributions made to nature 
study by English and American poets. 

How to write book reviews is being prac- 
tically tested by the Atlantic, Massachu- 
setts, branch of the ‘‘ Keep Pace” Circle. 
Each month some one work of recognized 
literary merit is read by the circle and 
every member prepares a review of it. We 
shall give in a later Round Table some 
further suggestions upon this subject. It is 
an exercise that can be made exceedingly 
interesting and helpful. 

At Island Falls, Maine, fourteen members 
of the Class of 1904 have plunged into their 

studies with all the enthusiasm of youth. 
Our correspondent ‘reports weekly meetings, 
and as the president, Mr. Milliken, is a trus- 
tee of the Ocean Park Assembly, the circle 
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has an important share in promoting Chau- 
tauqua interests in the state. President Chase 
of Bates College recently gave a lecture at 
Island Falls under the auspices of the circle. 

From Bradford, Vermont, comes the 
report, ‘‘ We are thinking of forming an S. 
H. G. in the course of the winter, as most 
of our circle are graduates and are taking 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN. We have two new 
subscribers in our circle this year.’’ 

The Hawthorne Circle of Wapping reports 
a very successful season. This circle is 
eight years old and has graduated thirteen 
of its members. The circle has done.some 
fine work in relation to the public library, a 
full account of which we hope to have for 
publication. The Joel Barlow Circle of 
Redding, true to its Yankee traditions, helps 
to perpetuate the memory of the famous 
author of ‘‘ Hasty Pudding.’’ The com- 
munity is a small one, and the present circle 
is limited to five, yet the quality of the 
circle surely makes amends for the small 
numbers, for we learn that ‘‘ One of our 
mémbers walked to the place of meeting and 
back a few weeks ago, a distance of two and 
a half miles each way.’’ The secretary adds: 

‘* When we hold a meeting at either extremity of our 
district, the member at the opposite end inas even 
farther to travel. Of course, we do not often walk, 
but even with a horse it is quite a journey. Never- 
theless we have held eight meetings since October 1, 
and are nearly up with our readings. Our last year’s 
record was eighteen meetings held between January, 
when we began, and July. On September 4, as a 
fitting close of the year’s work, we held a Chautauqua 
picnic to which we invited all former members of the 
Joel Barlow Circle. Eighteen were present.’’ 

We are glad to have a full report of the 
Addison Moore Circle of New Haven, which 
has a membership of twelve, including four 
graduates. The circle is under the efficient 
leadership of Miss Briggs who 3:18 several 
times represented the circle as itt ielegate at 
Chautauqua. The secretary gives the follow- 
ing interesting outline of the plan of work: 

‘* We are making a thorough study of ‘ The French 
Revolution,’ having a review of the whole lesson from 
it at each meeting by the different members. One of 
our members is a thorough musician, and at each meet- ‘ 
ing we have a little talk on music, illustrated by piano 
playing, all of which is very instructive. These with 
roll-call, a specially assigned paper pertinent to our 
lesson, with sometimes a discussion or debate, make 
up a very interesting and instructive program. We 
are using the Canadian plan of points, with what we 
think a little improvement of our own, which is, that 
instead of choosing sides, the half of the circle losing 
the most points stands treat for the other half. It 
seems to us a fairer way, for if one is obliged to stay 
away, one need not hold any of the others back, but is 
responsible for one’s self only. We meet once a month 
and all look forward eagerly to the evening for our 
meeting.’’ 
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TALK ABOUT BOOKS. 


The Macmillan Company has put out a revised edition 
of the Iliad of Homer, done into English prose by An- 
drew Lang, Walter Leaf, and Ernest Myers. The book, 
which contains very brief notes, is an exceedingly 
serviceable edition. The same company has put out, in 
the same form, a revised edition of the Odyssey of 
Homer, done into English prose by S. H. Butcher and 
Andrew Lang. J. M.S. 

[The Iliad of Homer and The 
New York: The Macmillan Co.] 


In the series of Temple Classics, edited by Israel 
Gollancz, the Macmillan Company has put out a very 
useful edition of Defoe’s ‘‘ Journal of the Plague 
Year.’’ The book is printed on thin paper, and, though 
containing 318 pages, is small enough to slip easily into 
one’s pocket. Very brief notes are included in the 
volume. Dante’s ‘‘ Paradiso’’ is presented in the 
same form. The Italian and the English translation 
run along side by side. J. M.S. 

[A Journal of the Plague Year. By Daniel Defoe. 
50 cents. Dante’s Paradiso. 50 cents. New York: 
The Macmillan Co.] 


Macmillan’s Pocket English Classics is a series of 
texts edited for use in secondary schools, each volume 
of which is supplied with more or less copious notes. 
In the series are some of the works of Shakespeare, 
Scott, Tennyson, Addison, Byron and others. J. M.S. 

[Macmillan’s Pocket English Classics. 25 cents 
each. New York: The Macmillan Co.] 


The ‘‘ Century Classics,’’ a new series of the world’s 
best books, gotten up attractively and at a reasonable 
price, embraces, among others, a very satisfactory 
edition of Francis Bacon’s Essays, with an introduction 
by Prof. George Edward Woodberry. This set of 
books, now numbering six, will be increased from time 
to time. J 

[Essays. 


Odyssey of Homer. 


By Francis Bacon. $1.00. New York: 
The Century Co.] 

The five charming little books already issued in the 
edition known as the ‘‘ Riverside Aldine Classics ’’ give 
abundant reason for pleasurable anticipation concern- 


ing the numbers to appear later in the series. These 
volumes are printed and bound in a style to revive and 
carry forward the memories of the Chiswick Press and 
the ideals of the great Venetian master, Aldus Manutius. 
Each has a beautiful frontispiece and is furnished with 
an introduction and notes by Mr. H. E. Scudder. 
Each of the volumes now ready contains a masterpiece 
and other characteristic selections from one of the 
great Americans, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Hawthorne. A. E. H. 

[Riverside Aldine Classics. Evangeline. H.W. Long- 
fellow. Snow-Bound and Other Personal Poems. J. G. 
Whittier. The One-Hoss Shay and Other Poems. 0. 
W. Holmes. The Vision of Sir Launfal and the Great 
Odes. J. R. Lowell. Legends of the Province House 
and Other Twice-Told Tales. N. Hawthorne. 50 
cents each. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.] 

The classic legend of Orpheus refusing to be com- 
forted for the vanishing of Eurydice from earth, and 
striving in lonely sorrow to bring her back to the vacant 
home will appeal in every age to the sympathetic fancy 
of the poet who sees in it a figure of sorrow under 
bereavement, old as the race, new as the individual 


experience. Mrs. Fields has put this symbol story into 
the form of a masque whose musical lines repeat the 
old refrain of unavailing longing and heartbreak. A 
Christian touch is added to the pagan legend by the 
soft reproachings of Eurydice to Orpheus in the dim 
underworld that he did not, after her departure, 
use his gifts of song to soothe human woe. The slen- 
der volume is attractively bound in pale gray and white 
and shows a golden lyre upon the cover. A. E. H. 
[Orpheus. ue. By Mrs. Fields. $1.00, 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.] 


The sixth volume in Little, Brown & Co.’s new 
edition of Edward Everett Hale’s Works, entitled 
**How to do it: How to Live,’’ contains thirty-one 
chapters full of interest and literary charm. these 
papers we are told, among other things, how to talk, 
how to write, how to read, how to travel, how to go 
into society, how to sleep, think, study, dress, and so 
on. The seventh volume in this set is called ‘‘ A New 
England Boyhood, and other Bits of Autobiography,’’ 
and is especially interesting to those who desire a more 
perfect acquaintance with Dr. Hale. This volume con- 
tains also, among other writings, that delightful essay 
on ‘‘ Harvard Revisited,’ which was published in The 
Atlantie Monthly a few years ago. J. M. S. 

[How to do it: How to Live. A New England Boy- 
hood. Vols. VI. and VII. in Edward Everett Hale’s 
Works. $1.50 each. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. ] 


Normal book-lovers like to know something about the 
surroundings of their favorite authors. Dr. Theodore 
F. Wolfe ministers to this natural and wholesome curi- 
osity in his ‘‘ Literary Rambles at Home and Abroad.”’ 
That which is disclosed is dignified and usually enter- 
taining, though not always especially important. In 
the ‘‘ Rambles at Home’”’ Dr. Wolfe takes us along the 
Hudson to the houses of Poe, Irving, John Kendrick 
Bangs, and many more. Then we are shown the liter- 
ary landmarks of Newark, and the place where Stock- 
ton wrote his stories. The haunts of Walt Whitman 
are described, and we are taken on a literary pilgrim- 
age by the Delaware. In the ‘‘ Rambles Abroad’? we 
go with Dr. Wolfe to Stratford, Kensal Green, the 
grave of Childe Harold, and the Ayrshire Burnsland, and 
the English Lakeland. J. M.S. 

[Literary Rambles at Home and Abroad. By Theo- 
dore F. Wolfe, M. D., Ph. D. $1.25. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co.] 


Life, even in the hurrying, crowded twentieth cen- 
tury, will continue to have its cheerful moments so long 
as Mr. Howells will at frequent gracious intervals write 
a little comedy that will read to laughter just as well in 
solitude as it will act to that accompaniment in private 
theatricals. The dramatic situation in ‘‘ The Smoking 
Car ’’—cruelly indicated as a farce in its sub-title — is 
furnished by a baby whose young and trustful mother 
begs permission to leave it for a short time in charge 
of Mr. Edward Roberts in the smoking-car of a subur- 
ban train in the Albany depot at Boston. Of course 
the young mother vanishcs quite out of sight, hearing, 
and finding, and equally of course our friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. Willis Campbell intervene. Mr. Howells has 
kindly furnished in detail the complications that ensue. 
The gift over which in ‘‘ The Indian Giver ’’ Mrs. Lillian 
Inglehart, hostess, and Miss Roberta Lawrence, guest, 
have something of a time in giving away, receiving, 
and taking back, is merely a cousin, Mr. James Lang- 
ton Fairford, who is placed under great obligations to 
his present aunt and future mother-in-law. A. E. H. 

[The Smoking-Car. A Farce. The Indian Giver. 
A Comedy. By W. D. Howells. Each 50 cents, 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.] 
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